Construction and Maintenanee 


Jobs First, Charity Second 


OBS for the unemployed are more im- 

portant than charity, which should 
not be called upon to carry the entire 
burden of relief. Governor Larson of 
New Jersey said recently: “Before re- 
sorting to charitable measures our re- 
lief agencies should exert every effort to 
provide jobs for workers. The American 
people are right in their determination 
that none shall go cold or hungry this 
winter. But the spiritual side of our 
problem demands that, first of all, an 
attempt should be made to furnish work 


at which men can retain their self-re- 
spect. Charity, though necessary at 


times, is demoralizing to those who must 
accept 

The large public works program of 
the state of New Jersey is an example of 
the steps which are being taken to pro- 
vide employment. Highway and _ build- 
ing authorities estimate that fully 75 per 
cent of the money spent in construction 
is paid in wages to some one along the 
line, either in actual building or in 
supplying materials. Relief money de- 
voted to improvements will go almost as 
far as that expended in direct charity, 
and it will bring lasting results. 


Assessment Methods for 
Paving 


THE similarity of methods of assess- 

ment in seventeen representative 
cities in the United States has been noted 
in a recent report of a committee of 
which H. C. Whitehurst, Engineer of 
Highways, Washington, D. C., was chair- 
man. The following points of similarity 
are noted: 

Street-railway paving costs are paid by 
the utility company. 

The cost of paving the entire width of 
the street, except the street-railway area, 
is usually assessed against the abutting 
property. 

Heavy grading, in most cases, is paid 
for by the city. 

Abutting property is assessed for side- 
walks and alley improvements. 

Intersections are paid for by the city 
in about 50 per cent of the cities can- 
vassed. 

In the majority of cases the city re- 
tains discretionary powers in the selec- 
tion of types of pavement. 

The committee made the following 
recommendations for standardization in 
assessment methods: 

The selection of type should in all in- 
stances be a discretionary power of the 
city officials. 

Intersections should be paid for by 
the city from general funds. 

Part of the costs, in cases of pave- 
ments with excessive widths, should be 
paid from general paving funds. 

Contractors should be paid in cash 


from available funds. 

The repaving of surfaces twenty years 
or more old should be financed by gen- 
eral assessment, while for pavements of 
later date the cost should be taken from 
general paving funds. 


County Patrol Maintenance 
Organization in Woodbury 
County, lowa 


HE organization for patrol maint 

nance of highways in Woodbury 
County, lowa, included, first. the division 
of the county into twenty-two maint 
nance patrol areas. Each area was given 
a number, and all of the surface mainte- 
nance within the individual area is han- 
dled by either power or team patrol. Ap 
proximately 65 per cent of the total mile- 
age of roads of the county is under con- 
tinuous or heavy maintenance with power 
patrols. The machines vary in_ size. 
weight and horsepower, according to the 
topographical conditions, amount of traf- 
fic and the types of soil encountered. 
Surface maintenance on the rest of the 
system is of the intermittent type, where 
light horse-drawn maintainers are used. 

The power patrols are assigned from 
60 to 75 miles of road, based on a daily 
coverage of 25 to 30 miles on earth sur- 
faces and from 30 to 40 miles on gravel. 
A patrol route map is furnished each 
operator, on which his route is designated 
as “first day’s run,” “second day’s run,” 
etc., so that he will follow the order in- 
dicated. These runs cover, in relative 
order of importance, all the roads in the 
area, with a definite mileage assignment 
on each. The trunk roads are all under 
power maintenance, and all mileage of 
this type is included in the “first day’s 
run” in any area. 

Team patrols have been assigned to the 
mileage of roads where the conditions of 
the road, finances. traffic, and other con- 
siderations would not permit the em- 
ployment of continuous heavy mainte- 
nance. Each of these areas is subdivided 
into patrol routes given alphabetical 
designation and varying in length from 
6 to 10 miles. These are maintained in- 
termittently. 

To maintain structures and culverts, 
the twenty-two patrol areas are grouped 
into four districts, consisting of from 
five to six patrol areas per district. A 
bridge crew is assigned to each district. 
Its duties consist of the repair and up- 
keep of all structures, the placing of cul- 
vert pipe, and work of a similar charac- 
ter. 

Heavy blade grading is continuous dur- 
ing the season, using large tractors of 
the crawler type and blade graders, with 
one outfit assigned to each district. This 
equipment covers a definite mileage 
schedule laid out from the condition 
maps of the district. It is the plan, by 


Engineering 
and 

Highway" 

Departments 


this means. to gradually raise the con 
dition rating of roads from “poor” to 
“fair” and from “fair” to “good.” Fol 
lowing the power and team patrols are 
lighter grade tractors of the crawler typ: 
with smaller graders, one outfit operating 
in each patrol district. This equipment 
is on a schedule which provides for a 
complete cleaning of ditches and reshap 
ing of shoulders on all of the mileage of 
the secondary system once every two and 
one-half to three years. 

So far as possible, all roads of the 
trunk system and local roads of major 
importance are completely protected with 
snow-fence. Light snow-removal opera 
tions are carried on by the individual 
patrolmen, while severe conditions are 
handled with truck and tractor 
stationed in, and operating over, the en 
The erection 


plows, 


tire maintenance district. 
and storing of snow-fence, clearing and 
grubbing, building of guard-rail, chang- 
ing of channels, raising of grades. and 
work of similar character which is too 
extensive to be handled by the patrolman 
are performed by special crews operating 
under the district or gang maintenance 
plan. 
J. C. McLEAN. 
County Engineer, Woodbury County, lov a 


Creosoted Board Curbs for 
Asphalt Roads 


ITUMINOUS and asphalt topped 
roads laid without curbing have the 
unhappy characteristic of wearing un- 
evenly along the edges and making an 
unsightly appearance as well as requir- 
ing expensive repairs earlier than those 
with properly designed curbing or stone 
shoulders. The Louisiana Highway De 
pa‘tment recently developed a curbing 
for this type of road which is economi 
cal in cost and requires no skilled labor 
or special machinery to install. It con- 
sists of a 2 x 8-inch creosoted board laid 
edgewise at the side of the roadway, 
with the edge just at the level of the sur- 
facing material. This is backed by 2 x 
3-inch by 2-foot stakes at intervals of 
approximately 2 feet. The 2 x 8-inch 
boards are dressed and the ends cut 
square. The stakes are cut to length 
and pointed before being creosoted. 
Both stakes and curbing are treated with 
12 pounds of creosote per cubic foot. 
The stakes are driven 14% to 2 inches 
below the top edges of the curbing 
board. The shoulder is then dressed up 
until it is flush with the top of the curb 

ing. 
Since no excessive structural strains 
are encountered, high grades of mate 
rial are not necessary for this purpose. 
Reported by Wood Preserving News, Chica 
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HORTON TANKS 


More 
ORE water in 
less depth is the out- 


standing development in 
elevated storage during 

the past year. In addi- 
tion to the radial-cone 
bottom design shown in 
the three installations 
pictured here, we build 
standpipes and standard 
ellipsoidal-bottom  ele- 
vated tanks. Our near- 
est office will appreciate 
the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the proper type 
of storage for your 
needs. 


T 


‘ 


’ 

7 
Reading from top te bottom: 144-million 
gallon tank which has effected important 
economies in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Water Company distribution system. 1%4- 
million gallon tank at Brooklyn, N. Y., 


and I-million gallon radial-cone bottom 
tank at Sandusky, Ohio 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
& IRON WORKS 


How 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
Clowelamd. . 2236 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia... 2616 “1616” Walnut Street Bldg. 
1501 Consolidated Gas Bidg. 
Birmingham. 1502 Fiftieth St., N. 
Gam 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
Seattle. 4343 Smith Tower 
cc 1101 Electric Bldg. 
Les Angeles. 1303 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Hlavama, Cuba... Apartade 2507 
AC 1 Gray 


Why not remember to mention Tae Amuanican Crrv? 
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Making Connections on Water 
Pipe Lines Without 
Interrupting Service 


p Macon, Mo., a simple, but interesting 
method of making a connection in a 

water pipe line was recently used. A 

new 10-inch pipe line was being installed 

on one of the main streets to which it 

was necessary to connect an intersecting 

t-inch dead-end line on which the near- 

est valve was four or five blocks away. 

It was necessary to make this connection 

without interruption to the service of 

the residential section through which the 

4-inch line passed. This was made even 

more difficult, as, because of a change in 

street grade, the 10-inch line was being 
laid 2 feet below the end of the 4-inch 
line. 

This problem was solved by excavating 
around the 4-inch line at a point about 
30 feet back of the end and uncovering 
about 5 feet of the pipe, with a good 
clearance all around. Ice and salt were 
then packed closely around the uncovered 
pipe until the water in it was frozen 
solid. When this was completed and the 
results checked by tapping the line at 
a point toward the dead end, the 4-inch 
line was dropped on a sloping gradient 
until it met the 10-inch main. A 10 x 
4-inch tee was used to make the connec- 
tion. There was no interruption of ser- 
vice to the residents, and the total cost 
of the freezing process amounted te 
about $8. 

This method has also proved success- 
ful on smaller lines in Macon. 

EDGAR C. M. BURKHART, 
Superintendent, Board of Public Works. 


8,000,000-Gallon Spring Two 
Blocks from Court House 
Supplies Water to 
Cedartown 
A SPRING only two blocks from the 
main street and the Court House 

Square in the center of Cedartown, Ga., 
supplies water for this city. The esti- 
mated flow of the spring is 8,000,000 
gallons per 24 hours, although only 
about about 1,000,000 gallons of water is 
pumped per day. 

The standing pressure in the new steel 


standpipe which the Water Department _ 


has just erected is 90 pounds, pumped 
against a 210-foot head. As the water 
is pumped from the spring to the stand- 
pipe, it is chlorinated. 

The city uses three pumps, one single- 
stage 550-gallon per minute Roturbo 
pump, driven by a 50-horsepower, 2,300- 
volt Westinghouse motor; one two-stage 
750 - gallon - per - minute Dayton - Dowd 
pump, driven by a 75-horsepower, 2,300- 
volt Westinghouse motor; and one three- 
stage, 1,000 - gallon - per - minute Dayton- 


Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need) Supply 


Dowd pump with a Sterling engine devel 

oping 150 horsepower at 1,200 r.p.m. 
J. E. RAINWATER, 

Superintendent, City Water Department. 


Architectural Treatment of 
Water Tower 


THe water tank on the heights at 
Ossining, N. Y., which was built to 
stabilize pressure throughout the town, 
is enclosed in an attractive masonry 
structure to harmonize with the character 
of the community. The steel tank has a 
capacity of 306,000 gallons and was built 
for the town by the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. at a cost of $18,140. 
The masonry enclosure cost an additional 
$27,108, making the total cost $45,248. 
JAMES BEDELL, 
Board of Water 


Superintendent, Ossining 
Commissioners. 


, 


5 
OSSINING, N. Y., WATER 
TOWER 


THE 


Water Treatment at Boca 
Raton, Fla. 


HE town of Boca Raton, on the 

Florida east coast about 25 miles 
south of Palm Beach, secures its water 
supply from a coral rock formation about 
80 to 100 feet below the ground surface. 
The new water treatment plant is con- 
structed for an immediate capacity of 
500,000 gallons per day, arranged with 
a view to increasing to 1,000,000 gallons 
per day by adding to the filter units. The 
mixing tank, coagulating basin and re- 
carbonating basin are sufficiently large 
to accommodate this increase in capacity. 
In common with all water supplies in 
this part of the country, a peak load is 
maintained for three months out of the 
year with the plant running at a very 
much reduced rate for nine months. 


Water is aerated, coagulated and 
softened, recarbonated and filtered. 
Two 10-inch wells, about 400 feet 


apart, were sunk to ledge rock and the 
casing firmly seated in the rock to pre- 
vent the entrance of sand, the coral rock 


Items on 


and 
Purification 


| 


being sufficiently soft to permit this being 
done by ordinary well drilling methods 


without injuring the casing. Water 
stands in the well about 11 feet below 


the ground surface, or 3 feet above sea 
level. The elevation of the water in the 
casing permits pumping by direct suc- 
tion, but to keep the total suction lift be- 
low 18 feet, the pumps were placed at an 
elevation below the surface of the ground. 

The pumping equipment consists of 
two low and two high-lift 350-gallon-per- 
minute centrifugal pumps, electrically 
operated, and one gas-driven centrifugal 
pump with a capacity of 750 gallons per 
minute for emergency use. 

As the raw water is high in iron and 
contains CQ» and other gases in offen- 
sive quantities, aeration necessary. 
The water passing the aerator falls into a 
concrete mixing tank, 11 feet square and 
12 feet deep, allowing a 30-minute period. 
Agitation in the mixing tank is by means 
of a Dorr impeller agitator. 

At the point where the water falling 
over the aerator enters the mixing tank, 
the chemicals are applied by dry feed 
machines for lime and alum mounted in 
such a way that they can discharge into 
the mixing tank through very short dis- 


is 


charge pipes. The mixing tank dis- 
charges into the coagulating basin 
through a_ reinforced concrete gullet 


around its outer edge. The coagulating 
basin is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete and is 45 feet square and 9 feet 
6 inches deep, at the sides, providing 
about 6 hours’ detention. A drain 
pipe from the coagulating basin passes 
beneath the floor to the suction of a 
Dorrco Simplex pressure pump located at 
ground level outside the basin. The 
sludge pump forces the sludge through 
a 4inch cast iron pipe to a waste pile 
located at a distance of about 200 feet, 
where the water drains away through 
the sand. 

After coagulation, with its attendant 
softening, the water passes over a weir, 
discharging into a concrete gullet lead- 
ing into the carbonating basin, a con- 
crete structure of sufficient size to pro- 
vide one hour’s retention. The gas bub- 
bles rise through 914 feet of water and 
effectually recarbonate the softened 
water. The water then passes into the 
rapid sand filters, from which it goes to 
a 65,000-gallon reinforced concrete clear 
well directly beneath the filters. From 
here it is picked up by the high-lift 
pumps and pumped to the main, which 
connects with a standpipe holding 125,- 
000 gallons for storage and to maintain 
constant pressure. 

H. S. R. McCURDY, 
Chief Engineer, Philadelpha Suburban 
Water Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Sectional view 
shows large, 
smooth, sweep- 
ing curves giv- 
ing excess flow 
capacity. 


METER COUPLING 


SIMPLIFIES BASEMENT 
METER SETTINGS...! 


Ir SAVES meter couplings, pipe fit- 
tings, pipe joints and labor in installing. 
It cuts pipe friction or pressure loss to less 
than half that through the ordinary fit- 
tings it replaces. All copper water way. 
Bronze coupling nuts and union swivels 
assure freedom from all corrosion and 
rusting troubles. Pipes are connected and 
in alignment at all times, whether meter 
is in or out. 

Can be used on old or new services to place 
the meter at the right height, up out of the 


dirt, where it can be easily read. Write today 
for literature and prices. 


FORD METER BOX CO. 


Wabash, Indiana 
WATER METER SETTING AND TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Mention Tue American Citry—it he'ps 


Notice below, the neat, attractive 
appearance of a meter set in the 
Ford Copperborn. Setting is per- 
manent and trouble free. Meter 
changes can be made easily, without 
danger of starting leaks. 
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~ HARRY HARDINGE 


Chief Engr., Board of Public 
\ffairs, Hillsboro, Ohio 
(Appointed 1929) 


W. W. BRIGDEN 


Supt. and Engr., Dept. of Public 


Works, Battle Creek, Mich. 
(Appointed 1887) 


ROBERT S. TAIT 
Supt., City Water Works 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
(Appointed 1909) 


WILLIAM A. McCAFFREY 
Supt., Dept. of Water 
Oswego, N. Y. 

(Appointed 1916) 


NG, 


WALT 


ER W. STEPHENS 


Supt., Water Dept. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


(Appointed 1924) 


Who's Who 
Wate 


T. B. DOWNER 
Supt., Water Dept 
Alhambra, Calif 
(Appointed 1920) 


Supply 


The 48th of a Series of Portraits of 


Water-Works Officials 
Appeared Monthly 


Which Has 


Since January, 


CHARLES M. HORNER 


\. P. & G. M., E. St. Le 
Water Co., 


East St 


& Int 
Lo 


(Appointed 1914) 


ARTHUR W. WRIGHT 


Supt., Water Dept. 
Little Falls, Minn. 


A. 


(Appointed 1924) 


G. SILBERSTEIN 
Supt., Water Dept. 

Woodland, Calif. 
(Appointed 1918) 


SAMUEL 


Marion, Ind. 
(Appointed 1926) 


M. VAN CLEAVE 
Supt., City Water Works 


JOHN B. BATT 
Supt. of Water Works 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1901) 


G. ALLEN SCHAEFER 
Supt. of Public Works and Water 


Works, Middletown, 
(Appointed 1925) 


Supt. of Water 


OWEN A. McCARTHY 


Supply 


Dearborn, Mich. 


(Appointed 


1924) 


RICHARD B. HAMMOND 
Supt., Water 
Blue Island, 

( Appointed 


Dept 
Ii! 
1905) 


Conn. 
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SEWAGE P UMP 


...18 always high and dry, 


always instantly accessible... 


Jennings Suction Sewage Pumps 
are furnished in sizes, capacities 
and heads to meet all the usual 
requirements. 


H”® is a sewage pump whose every 


working part is always accessible at. 


a moment’s notice. The entire assembly 
... pump, motor and controls... is in- 
stalled out on the floor, away from the pit. 
Only the suction pipe is submerged. 


The Jennings Suction Sewage Pump elimi- 
nates the most disagreeable part of clean- 
ing and servicing the pump. There is never 
any need to go down into the pit. By un- 


bolting and lifting off the pump head, the 
interior of the pump can be laid open and 
the impeller removed without breaking pipe 
connections or disturbing shaft alignment. 


For more information write for Bulletin 161. 


VACUUM PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS FOR AIR AND GAS « 
RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM STEAM HEATING PUMPS 
« CONDENSATION PUMPS ~« FLAT BOX PUMPS « CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS * SUCTION .SELF-PRIMING) CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS* SUMP 
PUMPS + SEWAGE PUMPS * PNEUMATIC SEWAGE EJECTORS 


NASH ENGINEERING CO., 14 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


ennings Pumps 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


Trickling Filters at 
Downingtown 
A TOTAL of 4,000 of the population of 


1.544 of Downington, Pa, are con- 
nected to the sewerage system, which de- 
livers between 500,000 and 600,000 gal- 
lons of sewage per day, which is pumped 
to the treatment plant. The trickling fil- 
ter medium consists of 114- to 3-inch trap- 
rock, 8 feet deep, on an underdrainage 
system built of vitrified paving brick 
placed on a concrete floor. The under- 
drainage system has proved particularly 
efficient. 

The filter is 87 x 126 feet in plan. and 
has an area of about 0.25-acre. It has 
61 Worcester nozzles spaced on 14-foot 
centers, so located as to cover the en- 
tire bed, and it was designed to take 
care of 500,000 gallons of sewage per 
day at the rate of 2,000,000 gallons 
per acre. At the rate of 600,000 gallons 
per day, the head in the siphon chamber 
remained constant and the sprinklers 
never shut off. This gave poor distribu- 
tion, yet with the constant flow to the 
bed, three drops of 1 per cent methylene 
blue indicator in a 6-ounce bottle con- 
taining filter efluent would remain blue 
for 14 days. In 1929, 36 additional noz- 
zies were installed by connecting 2-inch 
pipe tees to the existing sprinkler heads 
and laying 2-inch laterals 3.5 feet each 
side of the tee. This gave a spacing of 
7 x 14 feet in all directions, the jaterals 
being capable of being turned. The ad- 
ditional nozzles gave a sprinkling period 
of 14 minutes and a rest period of 6 min- 
utes. Under these conditions the methyl- 
ene blue color remains indefinitely. 

One of the difficulties met with in the 
operation of this plant has been the 
clogging of the nozzles. With a plant 
operating at a rate exceeding the design 
flow, and where the flow is not constant, 
as the pumps work intermittently, more 
or less solid material will occasionally 
reach the filters and plug the nozzles. 
The next difficulty has been ponding on 
the surface of the filter. This is due 
largely to the suspended matter carried 
over to the filters, but is sometimes due 
to organic growths developing upon the 
filter medium. It is corrected when pos- 
sible by plugging the nozzles and al- 
lowing the bed to dry out. During the 
period when the nozzles were running 
‘constant, other methods used. 
Chlorine or chloride of lime added in 
the siphon chamber generally corrected 
pooling. 

EDWIN B. WAGNER, 


Borough Super.ntendent. 


Operation of the Sludge Beds 
at Lebanon, Pa. 
HE sludge bed at Lebanon consists of 
a 6-inch concrete base, supported by 
a 10-inch concrete wall, 18 inches high. 
Upon this floor are laid 3-inch terra cotta 


drain tile with open joints. The floor is 
so graded that the liquid portion of the 
sludge, or the filtrate, is drained through 
the tiles to a main collector, which carries 
the liquid to a point of mixing with the 
effluent from the filter beds, both being 
treated with chlorine before entering the 
settling basins. The tile drains are cov- 
ered with 5 inches of 2-inch to °4-inch 
stone. This stone in turn is covered with 
an average of 5 inches of sand, costing 
about $2.50 per ton delivered to the plant. 
This has lately been replaced with granu- 
lated slag, a by-product of the iron fur- 
naces nearby. This product is obtained 
by running the slag from pig iron into 
water. The cost was $1.00 per load of 5 
tons delivered. After the furnace 
shut down, it was impossible to secure 
this slag, so crude slag which has been 
stored at the furnace for years was tried. 
This was crushed by rollers, and screened 
through a mesh of 1/12- to 1/16-inch size. 
This was delivered at a cost of 60 cents 
per ton. The sludge beds are now re- 
surfaced about every four months with 
the crushed slag, at an average cost of 
$30 as compared with the first cost of 
$125. 


to 7 


In draining sludge with a pH value of 
6.7 from the Imhoff tanks, a solution of 
alum made up of one pound to a cubic 
yard of sludge is added at the rate of 0.8- 
gallon per minute. The alum causes 
quick coagulation and release of the 
water. This treatment has reduced the 
time required for drying the sludge about 
33 per cent. The average depth of the 
dried sludge when removed from the 
beds is 5 inches, and it has a pH of 6.9. 
The beds have a surfaced area of 15,700 
square feet. The average amount of 
sludge removed at one time totals 6,541 
cubic feet. The sludge is stored at the 
rear of the plant after being hauled 
from the beds by trucks and dinky en- 
gines on a narrow-gage railroad, and is 
sold to farmers at 60 cents a load. When 
the sludge was given away, considerable 
trouble was experienced in disposing of 
it, but since a charge has been made for 
it, the opposite conditions prevail. 

CLARENCE R. FOX, 


Superintendent, Bureau of Sewers. 


The Qualifications for a 
Sewage-Works Operator 
THE operation of sewage works should 


ve in the hands of competent men. 
The number of the personnel and their 
training depends upon the size and the 
type of the treatment plant. The respon- 
sibility for the satisfactory operation of 
the plant rests largely with the superin- 
tendent. For that reason he should have 
the necessary training and experience to 
qualify him properly for the responsi- 
bilities of his position. 
The qualifications for superintendent 
of sewage works of different types and 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


sizes have been classified by a Committee 
of the Sanitary Engineering Division, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, as 
follows: 

A Grade A superintendent should be 
a graduate of an engineering or tech 
nical school, of recognized standing, and 
should have had experience of not less 
than five years in problems relating to 
treatment. He should also be 
able to supervise and direct the work of 
others. 


sewage 


A Grade B superintendent should be 
at least a high school graduate with addi 
tional training in chemistry and engi 
neering and should have had experience 
for not less than five years in problems 
relating to sewage treatment. He should 
be able to supervise and direct the work 
of others. 

\ Grade C superintendent should have 
had at least an elementary school edu- 
cation with the training equivalent to 
that of a skilled mechanic or skilled 
laborer. He should be able to super- 
vise and direct the work of others. 

All sewage treatment plants should be 
operated under technical control or su- 
pervision. In the case of large plants 
serving approximately 100,000 or more 
people and involving such treatment as 
Imhoff tanks, sedimentation, and sepa- 
rate sludge digestion, trickling filters or 
the activated sludge process, Grade A 
superintendents should be employed. 
For moderate-sized plants serving from 
50,000 to 100,000 people, Grade B= su- 
perintendents may be satisfactory, but 
for the more complicated plants it is de- 
sirable to have the operation supervised 
by a sanitary engineer or chemist who 
has the qualifications of a Grade A su- 
perintendent. 

In the case of less complicated plants, 
such as fine screening, serving less than 
about 50,000 persons, Grade C superin- 
tendents may be satisfactory, provided 
there is adequate supervision by a sani- 
tary engineer or chemist with the qualli- 
fications of a Grade B or a Grade A 
superintendent. For small plants of a 
complicated type, or for dealing with 
dificult conditions, a Grade B or Grade 
\ superintendent may be required. 


The 1932 Municipal Index 
is in preparation and will 
contain articles on “Charges 
for Sewer Service” and “Sew- 
age Disposal for the Small 

my.” 
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RELIABLE AND... 
ECONOMICAL POWER 


Superior Diesel Engine Generating Units meet the most exacting 
requirements of electric power service---reliability, regulation 
and economy. 


The combination of these essentials is made possible through the 
ability of Superior Diesels to deliver a continuous flow of 
smooth power over long periods of time with a minimum of 
maintenance and operation expense. 


The industrial application of these units is practically unlimited. 

They are furnished for direct or alternating current, direct con- 

nected or belted type, stationary or portable mounting in a wide 

range of types and speeds and in sizes 65 to 840 horsepower. 
Bulletin No. 120-H sent free upon request. 


SUPERIOR ENGINE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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EDWARD S. NETTLETON HOWARD B. KEASBEY WINFIELD M. HOPKINS ALEXANDER H. NELSON 
; City Engr., County Engr., Salem County County Engr., Morris County County Engr., Atlantic County 
New Haven, Conn. Salem, N. J Morristown, N. J Atlantic City, N. J 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1913) 
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One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 


F. H. ABBOTT D. L. BURNHAM 


County Surveyor, Scott County neering Officials Which Has Appeared County Engr.. MeLean County 
Georgetown, Ky. Bsemarck, N. Dak 
Appointed 1901) Monthly Since April, 1928 (Appo nted 1928) 


C. PERRY PRANN WILLIAM A. STICKEL ARTHUR E. DEMOTT WILLAM A. MacKENZIE 
City Engr., County Engr., Essex County City Engr., City Engr., ? 
Meriden, Conn. Newark, N. J. Glendora and Covina, Calif. Wallingford, Conn 
(Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1923) Appointed 1910) 
R. W. TOLLEFSON HARVEY SNOOK HENRY BREVOORT SMITH Cc. N. ROBERTSON ; rs 
County Highway Engr., Red Lake County Engr., Sussex County County Engr., Burlington County County Highway Engr., Brown ; 
County, Red Lake Falls, Minn. Newton, N. J. Mount Holly, N. J County, New Ulm, Minn 
(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1912) 
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Exterior rear view—Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Completed in November, 1931—this “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” 
Incinerator serves Pelham Manor, North Pelham and Pelham 


The Pelham communities in lower Westchester county are known as New York's “beauti- 
ful homes” district. Their municipal buildings and civic improvements also reflect the good 
taste and refinement of these exclusive suburbs. There was no reason why their new modern 
incinerator should not harmonize effectively with the typical Pelham setting. 


This “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” plant at Pelham Manor combines dignified design and a 
restful setting with the practical benefits of low cost operation and reliable performance. It 
has a two unit furnace with a total capacity of 25 tons in 8 hours. One furnace unit burns 
16% tons; the other unit burns 84 tons per 8 hours—so that either one, or both, furnace 
units can be operated as required. It also disposes of the garbage and refuse for North 


Pelham and Pelham. 


The ‘‘Pittsburgh-Des Moines” plant burns all of the garbage 
as fuel to give low operating costs. Its practical construction and 
improved design have been proved in many clean American cities. 


Get the facts. Write 
today for catalog, ““Mu- 
nicipal Refuse Incinera- 
tion.”” It gives interest- 
ing collection and dis- 
posal cost data for vari- 
ous cities and describes 
the design, construction 
and operating principles 
of the “Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines.” 


Interior view showing sturdy furnace con- 
struction—Pelham Manor, N. Y. Exterior front view—Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Room 941, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 3452 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Des Moines San Francisco Seattle 


Why not remember to mention THe American City ? 
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METHODS and COSTS of 


Garbage and Refuse Disposal 
in Boston 
REC “ENTLY the city of Boston, Mass.. 


received bids on a 5-year and 10-year 
basis for the collection and disposal of 
varbage. The final disposal of the 
varbage is to be by reduction, and the 
final disposal of the refuse by the filling 
of marshlands, flats and other suitable 
locations, or places on islands in the har- 
bor when properly bulkheaded to pre- 
vent the escape of the rubbish. Clean 
ashes and other heavy material are per- 
mitted to be disposed of by dumping at 
sea. The contract defines “refuse” as 
the material from catch-basins, street 
sweepings, grass, garden refuse and 
leaves, ashes and automobile bodies, in 
addition to the material generally classi- 
fied as “rubbish” 

The city now owns land. wharves and 
buildings at Spectacle Island Boston 
Harbor which at present are used for 
garbage reduction by the Coleman Dis- 
posal Co., under its existing 10-year con- 
tract which expires on July 1, 1932. This 
property can be used without charge by 
the successful contractor, but he must 
provide at his own expense all equipment 
for the reduction process. The third 
table below is an approximate estimate 
of the quantities of refuse for the year 
1931, as well as an estimate of the popu- 
lation of the city, taken from the specifi- 
cations prepared by the city when asking 
for bids. 


Methods and Costs in 
Berkeley, Calif. 

HE method of garbage disposal used 

by the city of Berkeley is known as 

the fill-and-cover system. By this method 
the household garbage is spread on the 
low lands and then covered over with loose 
soil. Not only has this method proved 
economical to the city, but in addition it 
has been the means of reclaiming many 
acres of useless swamp lands. The land 
was purchased at $1.600 per acre and 
now is estimated to be worth $5,000. 
Future plans provide for filling in many 
acres along the Berkeley waterfront. 
adding considerable value to the present 
low swamp lands. The municipal airport 
is located on the sanitary fill. now em- 
bracing 20 acres of filled land. further 
demonstrating the value to the city of 
the municipally owned garbage service. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30 
1931, the Garbage Department rendered 
service to 16,654 patrons, the total charge 
for this service amounting to $126,821.32. 
Rubbish calls amounting to over $8,000, 
representing 6.314 individual calls, were 
also handled by the Department. Al- 
though the number of rubbish calls in- 
creased by over 500 during the last fiscal 
period, the cost per call was reduced 
from $1.47 in 1929-30 to $1.30 in 1930-31. 

A fleet of thirteen trucks is maintained 
for the collection of garbage and rubbish. 
These trucks collected a total of 23.020 


TABULATION OF BIDS RECEIVED FOR FIVE-YEAR CONTRACT 


Brooklyn 
Ash Removal 
Co. of Mass 


Ist 6 months $395,000 


Next year 415,000 
415,000 
= 415,000 
415,000 
Last 6 months 185,000 


$2,250,000 


Coleman C. & R. Con- Reynolds 

Disposal struction C.J. Maney Bros 
Company Company Co Inc. 

$395,400 $450,000 $433,000 $475,000 

39: 400,000 433,000 475,000 

400,000 433,000 475,000 

400,000 433,000 475,000 

400,000 433,000 475,000 

395 400 450,000 33,000 475.000 


$2,372,400 $2,500,000 $2,598,000 $2,850,000 


TABULATION OF BIDS RECEIVED FOR TEN-YEAR GONTRACT 


Brooklyn C. & R. Con- 


Ash Removal 
Co. of Mass, 
$350,000 
400,000 
£00,000 
400,000 
360,000 
360,000 
360,000 
320,000 
320,000 

320,000 
Last 6 months 180,000 


Ist 6 months 
Next year 


$3,780,000 


Coleman Reynolds 


struction Disposal C. J. Maney Pros. 

Company Company Co. Inc. 
$412,000 $390,900 $433,000 $465.00 
370,000 390,°00 $33,000 465,00 
370,000 390,900 433,000 465,00 
370,000 390, 100 433,000 45,000 
370,000 390,900 433,000 465,000 
370,000 390,00 433,000 165,000 
370,000 390,900 $33,000 465.000 
370,000 390,900 $33,000 465,000 
370,000 390,000 £33,000 465,000 
370,000 290, 00 $33.00 165.000 
412,000 390,000 $33,000 455,000 


$4,154,000 $4,299,900 24,763,000 $5,115 


Note: All contractors p ropose to pay not less than 62!<c per hour “for wages for laborers experienced 


on the class of work to be done uncer this contract 


APPROXIMATE WEIGHTS OF GARBAGE AND REFUSE COLLECTED WITHIN PROPOSED 
CONTRACT AREAS, YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 193 


Estimated 

Districts Population 

South Boston and part Dorchester... . 58,039 
Charlestown. . . 31,663 
City Proper, South End and Back Bé ay 151,818 
Roxbury and West 92,027 
Dorchester 187,103 
520,6 50 


Materia 

Street Removed 
Ashes and Sweep from Catch 

Garbage Rubbish ings Basins 
9,600 4,900 5,400 4.800 
3,900 21,500 1,900 2,500 
16,300 132,400 24,700 15,400 
22 100 63,100 4,000 14,000 

19,000 &,200 

70,900 260,900 44,200 36,700 


REFUSE 
COLLECTION 
and 
DISPOSAL 


tons of garbage and rubbish during 1930 
sl. The 
collected, showing an increase of 1,553 
Additional 
demands upon the Department will neces 
sitate the purchase of a new truck during 
the present fiscal year. 


previous year 21,467 tons were 


tons over the last past year. 


Two tractors are 
used at the sanitary fill for spreading 
both garbage and rubbish. 

The operating costs per ton for collec 
tion were $3.37, and for disposal 30 cents 
for the past fiscal year. A comparison 
with similar costs for the last five years 
shows a definite trend toward decreas 
ing unit costs in the case of both collec 
tion and disposal, 

OWEN DYER 
{ 


Sup rntendent, D partment of Garl 
| m and Dispo 


New London, Conn. 


The city of New London. population 
29.640, collects all garbage throughout 
the city, using four wagons. two of 2% 
yards capacity and two of 31% yards ca- 
pacity, and also two 11%-ton trucks. The 
garbage is disposed of by 
hogs.—CourtTLanp R. 
intendent of Streets. 


Coral Gables, Fla. 


Four 3-ton motor trucks are used by 
the city of Coral Gables, population 
5.697, for the collection of garbage. All 
garbage is disposed of by incineration. 
E. M. City Manager. 


Orlando, Fla. 


The city of Orlando, population 27.- 
330, uses a fleet of 6-yard Model A Fords 
for the collection of the garbage, which 
is burned in a Nye incinerator—-H. J. 
PACKARD, Superintendent of 


feeding to 
Darrow, Super- 


Sanitation. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The city of St. Petersburg, population 
10,425, collects garbage from the entire 
city, using seven l-ton trucks and nine 
3-ton trucks. The garbage is disposed 
of by N. Horn- 
BAKER, Chief of Sanitation. 


Portland, Maine 


About one-half of the garbage in Port- 
land, population 70,810, is collected by 
the city employees and the remainder by 
a contractor paid by the city. The city 
forces use thirteen 114-ton wagons and 
four motor trucks, one of 114-ton capac- 
ity and three l-ton trucks. The garbage 
is disposed of by feeding to hogs, but it 
is expected that as soon as funds are 
available an incinerator will be built 
Percy R. Horron, Secretary, Overseers 
of the Poor. 
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16 THE AMERICAN CITY 
by Reckless Motorists? 
ILL Reckless Driving keep up in 1932 its 
MOTORCYCLE gory records of 30 and °31? 
POLICE PROVE That is up to you officials of municipal, police, and 
trafhe departments. 
BEST Reckless Driving has been killi than eight 
eckless Driving has been killing more than eighty- 
SAFEGUARD five citizens every day, on an average, and maim- 
Get the facts on traffic ing hundreds of others. 
Some localities have improved their trafhc-injury 4 
records wonderfully — usually by means of ade- 
quate Safety Patrols of policemen mounted on 3 
used by most departments Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 3 
for Cus great work. What steps has your community taken toward bet- : 


ter protection for its citizens? Are your streets and 
highways adequately patroiled? 


Our brochure, “The Bloodiest Page in American 
History’, gives vital information on traffic con- 
trol. A postal card will bring you a free copy. 


Har.Ley-Davipson Motor Co., Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Traffie—Fire—Safety Items 


{ Model Ordinance for 
Combustible Material 
Control 


TMHE dangers attendant upon the pres- 

ence of combustible material in mu- 
nicipalities, and also upon the use of 
open flame, are dealt with in a model 


ordinance recently prepared by a commit- - 


tee of the New York State Conference 
of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials. 
Valuable assistance and criticism were 
siven by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, and the Conference’s 
Bureau of Municipal Information to the 
committee. whose members were: J. 
Samuel Fowler, Corporation Counsel, 
Jamestown: Charles R. Coville, City At- 
torney, Oneida; and Chris W. Noll, Fire 
Chief. Poughkeepsie. The text of the 
ordinance follows: 


An Ordinance Regulating the Use, Storage and 
Disposition of Combustible Material and 
the Use of Open Flame 


The city of - , in Common Council con- 
vened, ordains as follows: 

Section 1. Definition—The word “person” as 
used in this ordinance shall mean and include 
one or more persons of either sex, natural per- 
sons, corporations, partnerships, associations, joint 
stock companies and all other entities of any kind 
capable of being sued. 

Section 2. Deposit of Combustible Material.— 
It shall be unlawful for any person to keep or de 
posit or cause or permit to be kept or deposited 
ashes, smouldering coal or embers, greasy or oily 
substances or other matter liable to create spon- 
taneous ignition within 10 feet of any wooden or 
plastered wall, partition, fence, floor, sidewalk, 
lumber, hay, shavings, rubbish or other combus- 
tible material, except in metallic or other non- 
combustible receptacles or storage places. Such 
receptacles shall be placed on non-combustible 
stands unless resting on a non-combustible floor 
or on the ground outside a building, and must al- 
ways be kept at least 2 feet distant from any 
combustible wall or partition. 

Section 3. Accumulation of Combustible Ma- 
terial Prohibited —It shall be unlawful for any 
person to permit to remain longer than — 
(24 or 48 hours is recommended ) upon any 
roof or in any part of any building or in any 
court yard, vacant lot or open space any accumu- 
lation of waste paper, litter or combustible or 
flammable waste or rubbish of any kind. Every 
person making, using, storing or having charge 
or control of any shavings, excelsior, rubbish, 
sacks, bags, litter, hay, straw or combustible 
trash, waste or fragments shall at the close of 
each day cause all such material which is not 
compactly baled and stacked in an orderly man- 
ner to be removed from the premises or stored in 
suitable vaults, or in metal or metal lined and 
covered receptacles or bins. Suitable presses 
shall be installed in stores, apartment buildings, 
factories and similar places where accumulations 
of paper and/or waste materials are not removed 
at least every second day. 

Section 4. Storage of Combustible Contain- 
ers—It shall be unlawful for any person without 
a written permit from the chief of the fire de- 
partment (head of fire prevention bureau if mu- 
nicipality has such) to store or cause or permit 
to be stored empty packing cases, boxes, barrels 
or similar combustible containers, except in the 
open. Storage of such containers in the open 
shall not be more than 20 feet in height, and 
shall be at least 20 feet, unless the wall of the 
nearest building is blank or has its openings pro- 
tected, in which case storage may be 5 feet, from 
the nearest building and in a compact and or- 
derly manner. This section shall not apply to 


the within a 
tablishment of sufficient 
barrels or other similar 
carry on its operations, 


storage manutacturing r other es 


packing cases, boxes, 
containers properly to 


jut such storage shall be 


orderly and so located as not to endanger en- 
trance to or exit from the building 

Section 5 Use of Vateria for Decorative 
Purposes.—It shall be unlawful for any person 
to use or cause or permit to be used itton bat 
ting, straw, dry vines, leaves, trees, celluloid or 
other highly flammable material for decorative 


purposes in show windows or stores without a writ- 
ten permit by the chief of the fire department (or 
head of the fire prevention bureau if municipal- 
ity has such). Electric light bulbs in stores, pub- 
lic halls or other places ot public assemblage 
shall not be decorated with paper or other 
bustible material unless such material shall first 
have been rendered fireproof. Nothing in this 
section shail be held to prohibit the display of 
salable gods permitted and offered for sale in the 
store. 

Section 6. Use of Flame Lights-—It 
shall be unlawful for any person to take or 
cause or permit to be taken an open flame into 
any building, barn, vessel, boat or other place 
where highly flammable, combustible or explosive 
material is kept, unless such light or flame is 
well secured in a glass globe, wire mesh cage 
or similar approved light. 

Section 7. Certain Heating and Lighting Sys 
tems Prohibited —It shall be unlawful for any 
person to use or cause or permit to be used any 
heating apparatus within an open flame or any 
artificial lighting system other than incandescent 
electric lights in any warehouse for the storage 
of rags, excelsior, hair or other flammable or 
combustible material; nor in any shop or factory 
used for the manufacture, repair or renovating 
of mattresses, bedding or for the upholstery of 
furniture. 

Section 8. Throwing Burning Material from 
Buildings.—It shall be unlawful for any person to 
throw from any building a lighted cigar or cig- 
arette or anything that is on fire so that the same 
will fall over or upon an awning, or in the street, 
sidewalk or property adjacent thereto; provided, 
that this section shall not apply to any person 
throwing from windows the contents of a building 
which is on fire. 


com 


Open 


Section 9. Enforcement._-The (fire 
chief or head of fire prevention bureau) shall 
have full power and it shall be his duty to en- 
force all provisions of this ordinance and to 


approve devices and types of receptacles or con- 
tainers herein specified 

Section 10. Penalties—Any person who him- 
self or itself, or by his or its agent or employee 
violates any of the provisions of this ordinance 
or any order or regulation given pursuant there- 


to, shall upon conviction thereof, be subject to 
a fine of not less than $ or more than 
$ —, or by imprisonment for not less than 


—— or more than — -, or both such fine and 
imprisonment and each day on which such viola- 
tion continues shall constitute a separate of- 
fense. 

Section 11. All ordinances or parts of ordi- 
nances in conflict with the provisions of this or- 
dinance are hereby repealed. 

Section 12. This ordinance 
fect - 


shall take ef- 


Munich Policemen Are 
Bookworms 


MUNICH policemen are eager and tire- 

less readers, according to recent 
newspaper reports which show that there 
are no less than four public libraries, 
with more than 20,000 volumes, belong- 
ing to and used exclusively by, the police 
force of that German city. Formerly 


these libraries received an annual grant 
from the Bavarian state, but with the 
necessary public economies of later years 
they are entirely 


self-supporting, the 


of Interest to 

Departments 
of 

Publie Safety 


source of a charge ot 5 


over cent 


being 
little 


Income 
plennings—or a 
per volume lent. 


one 


A steady and considerable demand is 
reported tor educational books such as 
works on physics and chemistry. botany, 
zoology, geology. technical science and 
history, and in the field of fiction crime 
and mystery 
classics. 


stories compete with 


Accident Prevention 
Through Education 


TEST to determine wiat good 75,000 

school children can accomplish in 
mass attack through education on a spe 
cific accident problem is under way in 
Pittsburgh. 

During November, 1931, that number 
of school children, in the fourth to the 
twelfth grades, wrote essays in the Bet 
ter Traffic Committee’s Fifth Annual! 
Traffic Essay Contest on the specific prob 
lem of “reducing accidents between in 
tersections.” They were awarded 250 
cash prizes, totaling $2,500, and five col- 
legiate scholarships, as incentive to a 
study of this problem in which Pittsburgh 
has been notoriously at fault. 

With 75,500 school children in 214 
public and parish schools actually writ- 
ing essays in the contest (approximately 
85 per cent of all possible participants) 
and with parents informed about the con 
test details, and the significance of the 
problem, it is expected that the coming 
year, and years, will show a decrease in 
between-intersection accidents. 


The problem for which the correction 
was sought was this: accident analyses 
by the city Bureau of Traffic Planning 
had indicated that Pittsburgh’s fatal and 
non-fatal accident rate between intersec 
tions was over 50 per cent of the total 
number of acciderts. In 1930, 57.7 per 
cent of non-fatal accidents and 16.9 of 
the fatal accidents occurred between in 
tersections. 

The experiment of directing the 
thought of 75,000 school children on one 
accident problem for the period of a 
month, and of correlating this effort with 
newspaper publicity and safety talks. is 
thought to be the most direct wide-scale 
test of education for accident prevention 
yet attempted in this country. 

While the same subject was given all 
entrants in the contest, the requirements 
differed for the varying age groups. It 
is too early to determine specific results 
of the contest. Data available for any 
one month are too few for accurate anal. 
ysis. But in the course of a year, or even 


six months, Pittsburgh expects to find its 
between-intersection accidents greatly re 
ducec 
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SPEED WAGON 


PROVES ITS CASE 


Reo Trucks and Speed Wagons range 
from 1'%-ton to 4 tons. Prices $625 to 
$2800. Chassis f. o. b. Lansing. 


Matched bodies to suit every purpose. 
New Tractor-Trailer unit—1'2—4-ton 
Tractors with matched semi-trailers, 


gross capacity—16,000-35,000 Ibs. 
$1575 and up, chassis f. o. b. Lansing. 


HEN the new 1'2-ton Reo SPEED 
WAGON was announced, we cited 
specifications to show how far it was ahead 
of other low priced trucks in practically 


every feature of construction. 


Since then, thousands of these trucks, 
with millions of miles of service, have 
proved what the specifications promised. 
Not in 27 years of quality building has a 
Reo product had a more 


spontaneous and far- 


THE NEW I4 TON 


Four-Cylinder $625, Six- 
Cylinder $725. Chassis 
f.o. b. Lansing, Michigan. 
Dual Wheels $22 extra. 


reaching verdict of approval....Operating 
costs, appearance, promptness and regu- 
larity of service—all these and many other 
factors of truck operation become more 
vital than everin the profit picture for 1932. 


Trucks must be bought with brutal dis- 
regard for whims and habits. Facts must 
be made the deciding issue. ... Reo re- 
quests your consideration on that basis. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING — TORONTO 


SPEED WAGON 


During January we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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50 Cents, $4 a Year 


The New Safety Highway 


of Harris County, Texas 


O properly appreciate the engineering problems of 
Spencer Highway, the new, modern safety highway 
of Harris County, Texas, the reader must consider 

its topography and its traffic and safety requirements. 

Harris County lies in the Gulf coastal plain of southeast 
Texas, along Trinity Bay, on whose indented shoreline 
are the bay-shore homes and recreation resorts of the 
300,000 inhabitants of Houston. The terrain of the coastal 
plain is generally flat, rising gently from sea level. in the 
southern part, to an elevation of some 300 feet in the 
northwestern part of the county. The ground-water level 
in the southern section of the county is near the surface. 
Drainage is poor and subsoil conditions unfavorable. 

La Porte is the playground of Houston on the bay-shore. 
Motor traffic between Houston and La Porte has grown 
with the increasing popularity of La Porte. Handsome 
hay-shore homes of Houston’s wealthier class dot the shore- 
line, all adding to the volume of traffic and the need for 
a safe road. 

Rigid Type Construction 


There being no local materials of any sort suitable for 
road construction in the county, we have found that the 
most economical surfaces that can be laid are of the rigid 
type. A considerable mileage of portland cement concrete 
pavements and asphalt surfaces on concrete bases has 
been constructed in the county in the past few years. Both 
types have proved satisfactory. 


By CHARLES R. HAILE 


County Engineer 


In 1927 the first concrete highway, the Houston-La Porte 
road, was built. Besides serving the city of La Porte and 
the adjacent bay-side resorts, it serves’ as an industrial 
highway, closely paralleling the Houston ship channel, 
where are located large oil refineries and other industrial 
plants. Almost on completion of this road, traflic increased 
to such a large volume as to cause congestion, with its 
resultant danger of accidents, delays and vexations. The 
situation grew more and more acute daily, particularly 
so over week-ends during the warm months, when thou- 
sands of pleasure seekers availed themselves of the high- 
way to reach the bathing and fishing points on Trinity Bay. 


New Asphalt Construction on 
Concrete Base 

Because of this increasingly serious condition, another 
route from Houston to La Porte was deemed necessary, 
and the line between South Houston, a semi-industrial- 
agricultural city on the main Galveston-Houston highway, 
and La Porte, was decided upon. In 1930 bonds were 
voted to build this road, giving it the official designation 
of “Spencer Highway,” in honor of County Judge Rollin 
Herbert Spencer, and a decision was made to construct 
it of asphalt on a concrete base. 

The design worked out for the road, after careful study 
and survey of all types of asphalt-surfaced concrete roads, 
called for the construction of a 30-foot roadway, with 


The pavement 


bridges having a clear roadway of 30 feet 


SPREADING THE FIRST-COURSE MIXTURE ON THE CONCRETE BASE, ON THE SPENCER HIGHWAY 


Left.—Material dumped in windrows by trucks is being spread by mechanical finishers 


Right.—The finishing machine 


backing up, showing the even distribution of the aggregate 
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68 THE AMERICAN 
design was for a 6-inch reinforced concrete base, 20 feet 
wide, with a plane of weakness in the center, surfaced wiih 
|'2 inches of asphalt having a granular surface, with a 
5-foot shell shoulder on each side of the pavement. 

The specifications for the concrete base conformed to 
most standard specifications for 1:3:6 concrete, with a 
minimum cement content specified. As a concrete much 
better than a 3,000-pound was obtained, this base could 
have been built with less cement and still have been ade- 
quate, which would have further lowered its cost. 

At first, a lighter asphalt was used in the granular sur- 
face course, but better results were obtained from the use 
of a heavier asphalt, similar to that used in the coarse 
mixture. The bitulithic cement used on this job was pro- 
duced and furnished by The Texas Co. 

The granular surface was obtained by the use of an 
excess amount of %4-inch stone, sufficient mortar being 
used to cement the stone together but not to close up the 
mixture. This granular surface layer, while it partially 
imbeds itself in the first asphalt course, leaves a rough 
surface, which gives a pavement as nearly non-skid as 
can be obtained. This surface has frequently been tested 
hy driving a car at fast speeds and quickly putting on the 
brakes, without skidding even when the pavement was wet. 
The non-skid quality of the pavement when dry has also 
heen satisfactorily tested at high speeds, proving this to 
lh a safety highway in all weathers. 


Methods of Construction 


\ brief description of the methods used in spreading the 
two-course asphalt pavement may be of interest to road 
engineers and contractors. The first layer of coarse mix- 
ture of 14-inch stone was dumped on the base from 
trucks having their tailgates so fastened as to permit the 
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loads to be strung out. Each truck carried three batches 
of 1,750 pounds each. Four truck loads of the coarse 
mixture were dumped on the base, the finishing machine 
spreading it as dumped. 

Then the finishing machine was backed up and the coarse 
mixture was rolled with a 5-ton roller, which smoothed 
the surface and gave just enough compression to make 
place for the granular course, which had a depth of 
°g-inch. After the first course was rolled, the granular 
course was dumped on the road in a manner similar to 
the dumping of the first course, and was spread by the 
finishing machine. This was followed by the final rolling, 
for which a 10-ton, three-wheel roller was used, and an 
&-ton tandem roller for the cross rolling. 


Results Obtained 


The nature of the subsoil made reinforcement of the 
base well worth the cost, as to date the road has shown 
no signs of surface cracking. Base cracks have not opened 
up, and, with the plane of weakness in the center, it is 
hoped to eliminate any future irregular longitudinal 
cracks. 

The smoothness of the riding surface was obtained by 
good workmanship, care in setting and lining of forms, 
and good finishers. The contractor used a mechanical 
finisher both on the concrete base and on the asphalt sur- 
face. Many favorable comments on the riding quality of 
the road have been received from experienced motorists. 
The mechanical finisher not only gave a better riding 
surface than had been obtained formerly by rakers, but 
it also cut down labor costs considerably. The day’s out- 
put was controlled by plant capacity, as the small crew 
on the road was usually waiting for asphalt. The hot sun 
in Texas usually burns out asphalt rakers in a short time, 
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tailing a larger crew to keep the work going steadily, 
else necessitating slowing-up the job. The mechanical 
iisher cuts down the difference in cost of asphalt sur- 
es on reinforced concrete bases over the straight rein- 
rced concrete pavements. On the Spencer Highway this 
ference in cost amounted to approximately $2,000 per 
ile only. These figures are correct, as alternate bids on 
inforced concrete pavement, 9-6-9-inch Bates section. 
were taken at the same time. 
[he cost of constructing the road, including engineer- 
ing. was $450,000, or approximately $36,000 per mile. 


Further Safety Features 


The length of the Spencer Highway is 12.5 miles. There 
are only three curves in its entire length, one at South 
Houston and two about midway between that city and 
La Porte. These curves are super-elevated and do not 
slow up traffic in the least, even when traveling at high 


speeds. 


COMPLETING THE SPENCER HIGHWAY 
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A LIGHT ROLLER COMPACTING THE FIRS1 
COURSE MIXTURI 
The surface is rolled sufficiently to receive the granular 


mixture without changing the position of the screed 
on the finisher 


LAYING THE GRANULAR TOP COURSE 


Left.——The mechanical finisher laying down the smooth top course after the lower course had been rolled. 
Right.—Detail of the granular surface, showing the texture 


The black surface with white curb and white shell 
shoulders, and the yellow center streak, dividing traffic, 
make this highway safe by day and night. The 5-foot 
shell shoulders, on which cars may park, constitute another 
safety measure. The highway is well marked with safety 
road signs, at its intersections with the Galveston high- 
way, at South Houston, and the La Porte road, near La 
Porte, besides markers and guard fences over bridges, 
culverts and fills. 


Further safety precautions are the widening of the 
bridge approaches, and flat slopes from the edge of the 
shoulders to the bottom of the ditches, the former giving 
ease in passing, and the other aid in saving life, should a 
car be forced off the road into the ditch. 

In short, everything possible has been done to make 
this highway safe for passenger automobile traflic and to 
deserve and earn the distinctive name of “The Safety High- 
way. 


Two of Every 1,000 Inhabitants Are Police Employees 


in the Average Large City 


BOUT 2 of every 1,000 persons in the average city are 

employed in city police departments. Jersey City has 

the greatest percentage of police defense of any of the 
cities of over 250,000 population reporting to the Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, according to statements 
published in a recent issue of the monthly publication, Uni- 
form Crime Reports. In the total population of 316.715, 
there are 1,154 Police Department employees, or 3.6 per 1.000 
inhabitants. 

Birmingham, Ala., is at the other end of the scale among 
the cities of over 250,000, with one Police Department em- 
ployee per 1,000 inhabitants, or a total of 260 in a population 
of 259,678. 

Boston, with a population of 781,188, has 2.579 Police De- 
partment employees. or 3.3 per 1,000. Newark, N. J.. with 
142.337 inhabitants, has 1.383 police employees, or 3.1 per 


1,000. Chicago has only 2 per 1,000, there being a total of 
6.742 police employees for the city’s 3.276.438 people. 

Among other cities which have reported such statistics to 
the Bureau are: 

Baltimore, with 2.3 Police Department employees per 1,000 
inhabitants: Buffalo. with 2.3; Cincinnati, with 1.5: Cleveland, 
with 1.7; Columbus. with 1.2: Dallas, with 1.1: Denver, with 
1.5: Detroit, with 2.6: Houston, with 1.2: Indianapolis, with 
1.6: Kansas City, with 1.7; Louisville, with 1.6. 

Milwaukee has 2 police department employees per 1.000 
of the population; Minneapolis has 1.2; New Orleans has 1.9; 
Oakland, Calif.. has 1.4: Philadelphia has 2.8; Portland. Ore., 
has 1.5; Providence, R. I.. has 2.4: Rochester has 1.6. 


In St. Louis, the percentage is 2.8 per 1.000: in St. Paul, 
1.3: in San Francisco, 2.2: in Seattle, 1.9: in Toledo, 1.5: and 
in Washington. 2.9. 
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VHE city of Houston, Texas, began its first experi- 
ments in the manufacture of fertilizer from sludge 
from the sewage disposal plants in 1919. Various 

methods and processes were used for drying, etc., but the 

present method was not adopted until 1926. From that 
time, experiments were carried on under actual working 

After the small plant had been in operation 

a few months with satisfactory results, it was destroyed 

by fire. The present new plant represents an investment 

of approximately $200,000. It starts actual operation on 

a regular schedule this month. 

This plant has been erected as a first unit with two 
things in view: the saving of money for this particular 


conditions. 


vart of dehydration after the sludge leaves the disposal or 


treating plant; and the matter of insuring a more sani- 


tary and satisfactory method of tak- 
ing care of this phase of disposal as 


the city grows in population. 
The Plant 


The main building is 75 by 125 
feet in size, of sheet metal construc- 
tion. At one corner is a small build- 
ing 15 by 16 feet, where crude cop- 
peras is stored. The copperas is 
screened, weighed, and carried by 
an elevator from this building to the 
mixing tank, which is located on an 
elevated platform back of the small 
building and adjoining the end of 
the main building. 

A battery of twenty tanks of one- 
ton capacity are used to store the 
chlorine. The chlorine gas is drawn 
through a manifold and up through 
a pipe to the chlorinating or mixing tank, while the cop- 
peras comes into the tank by elevator. A motor-driven 
propeller is used for agitation and mixing. 


Hours from Sewage to Fertilizer 


New Sewage Plant 
At Houston, Texas, 


Starts Operation 
This Month 


By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


The sludge is delivered to the fertilizer plant from the 
North Side disposal plant, which is located a short dis- 
tance below the fertilizer unit. The sludge is pumped 
through an 8-inch line to the conditioning department on 
the elevated platform and delivered 
to the mixing tank or conditioner. 
The chemicals are brought from the 
chlorinating tank through a_hard- 
rubber line under air pressure to a 


(Left) The two dryers in the 
Houston plant 


(Below) The battery of four 
Oliver United filters located 
on a mezzanine at one end 
of the fertilizer plant 


The conditioning equip- 
ment has a variable speed control so that the chlori- 
nated copperas can be varied in the desired proportions. 


tank just over the conditioner. 
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ver-and-under baffled mixing tank distributes the 
cal through the sludge, and the pH is electrically 
ied at the end of the tank before the sludge is routed 
filtration department. 


Dewatering the Sludge 


\fter leaving the mixing tank, the sludge goes to the 
battery of four large Oliver United dise filters. Each 
filter has four forward and four reverse speeds, and is 
equ pped with eight discs, each disc consisting of a num- 
ber of total of 3.200 
square feet of filtering area is available: each square foot 


sectors covered with canvas. <A 


of the filter dises produces about one-half to one pound 


of dry matter per hour. 

The 
sludge in the filters, and under vacuum part of the time 
while revolving in air; when they approach the dis- 
charge, the air is cut off and compressed air is turned 
on the dises to cause the dry cake to drop off. Any cake 
which does not drop off is removed by scrapers, and all 
cake is delivered to a Jeffrey conveyor. Each filter has an 


filter discs are under vacuum while under the 


agitator as well as washing devices for spraying the disc 
and washing with roller brushes. 

Two large Ingersoll-Rand Imperial Type pumps, one a 
30 x 12 and the other a 20 x 12, furnish the vacuum for 
the filters. Below the mezzanine, where the filters are 
located, are the wet and dry tanks. 


Drying the Filter Cake 


The filter cake is carried from the filters to a storage 
bin by conveyors and is taken by screw conveyors to either 
or both of the dryers. 
kilns in appearance. 


These dryers resemble long rotary 

They are of the direct-indirect heat 
type: one is 5 feet in diameter by 60 feet long, and the 
other is a 6-foot dryer, 60 feet long. The smaller dryer 
was rebuilt from the old plant, which was destroyed 
by fire; the larger is a new Perkins dryer. Both are oil- 
fired, with proper facilities for converting to gas. The 
dryers are operated under a controlled draft from suc- 
tion blowers; they discharge through large cyclone dust 
collectors. The blowers are variable speed and controlled 
from the fire-pit. Recording pyrometers and recording 
psychrometers are available to give complete records of 
the dryer performance. 


Removing Metal and Screening 


The dryers discharge over a conveyor belt with a mag- 
netic separator, which removes all ferrous metal and drops 
it into a pocket, to prevent nails, bolts, ete., from going 
into the grinder hopper. The conveyor carries the dried 
sludge to a Hummer electric screen, The tailings from 
this screen are carried back by another conveyor and dis- 
charged under the filters and returned to the feed end of 
the dryer to mix with the wet cake. The material in the 
dryers has a tendency to form pellets smaller than peas. 
The material passing the roughing screen is conveyed to 
two electric screens in tandem; one removes the dust. 
ind the other the finished product used for fertilizer. The 
lailings from these two screens are routed to a Stedman 
grinder. After grinding, the material is again passed 
over the screens in tandem. The finished product is auto- 
matically weighed on a Richardson scale, and then stored 
in a loading bin, from which it is loaded into box cars. 
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Fifteen Tons of Hu-Actinite 
Produced Daily 


This fertilizer plant will manufacture 15 tons a day. It 
is receiving suflicient dry sludge for manufacturing ap 
proximately 12! tons of fertilizer daily, from one treat- 
ting plant, which serves slightly more than half the city’s 
population. A population of approximately 151.000. is 
connected with this plant by sanitary sewers, and 15,000 
through the scavenger department. Approximately .16 of 
one pound per day per capita of dry matter is obtained. 
The trade name for this raw material for fertilizer manu 
facture is “Hu-Actinite.” is taken 


name and the designated product. 
A Quick Process 


The actual manufacturing time is short; twenty-four 


which from the city’s 


hours after the sewage originates in the home or factory, 
it goes through the treating plant and the fertilizer plant 
The saving in time of han- 
Heretofore, 
the city has had to purchase expensive land for lagoons, 


and is ready for shipment. 
dling is one of the merits of such a plant. 
or for sand beds. Many times weather conditions re- 
quire as many as one hundred days for complete disposal. 
and the expense of finally hauling eight or ten miles, if a 
market is obtained: any such market must necessarily be 
local. The matter of cleaning sand beds and hauling has 


proved expensive with this city. 


Revenue 


Experiments have shown that in Houston the revenue 
from the fertilizer pays the expense of disposal after the 
matter leaves the treating plant. The investment and sink- 
ing-fund required for the fertilizer plant is no greater 
than the investment for land, ete., under the old method 
Normal market prices for this bulk form of 
The cost of 
treating sewage for fertilizer manufacture is no greater 


of disposal. 
fertilizer are between $15 and $20 a ton. 
than where it is placed on the sand beds: therefore, the 
advantage of the plant is simply that it pays for the dis- 
posal of the dry matter after it leaves the treating plant 
Some enthusiasts claim the plant will pay a profit in ad- 
dition to paying cost. but the city engineers decline to pre- 
dict any such ideal results. 

Houston operates six small disposal plants in addition 
to the one large North Side treating plant which supplies 
sludge for the fertilizer plant. 
way for discontinuing these six scattered disposal plants 


This city has plans under 


and the building of one large treating plant in the south 
part of the city. The first unit of this plant is planned 
for 1932, and it will be similar in size to the North Side 
plant. 

The planning of this system of disposal is based on 


It. too, will have a fertil.zer plant. 


past growth of the city, which in 1870 had a population of 
12,000; in 1900, the population was 60,000; in 1920, it 
was 168,000; and in 1930, it was approximately 300,000. 
Based on this ratio of expansion, 1952 will show a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000, and city officials and engineers of this 
Texas city are laying the foundation for scientific, eco- 
nomical and sanitary disposal of organic matter. 


The Semi-Annual Index to Tue American City, 
June-December, 1931. appears in the December is- 
sue. 
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Pavement Surfacing 


if Hk development of a non-skid asphalt pavement sur- 

face has been accomplished with a considerable 

degree of success in the Southwest through the use 
of the so-called “open” asphaltic concrete mixtures, Wilt- 
shire Boulevard in Los Angeles is a good example of this 
type of surfacing. The rough, non-skid texture of these 
open mixes is obtained by the use of a large percentage 
of rock in the mix. There is not enough asphaltic cement- 


sand mortar in the mix to submerge compleiely the rock 
on the surface of the finished pavement. Though this type 
of mix is perfectly stable, it is open in varying degrees 
and is not completely impervious to water. Open surface 
mixtures have proved unsatisfactory in northern latitudes. 
\ little water held in the top of an open mix pavement 
in the South is just a little water in the pavement, winter 
or summer. In the North, however, any water held in the 
pavement surface in the summer becomes destructive ice 
in the fall, winter and spring. Asphalt pavement surfaces 
with open mixes break down rapidly in the North from 
ive action. The open mix solution for the skidding prob- 


New Development in Non-Skid Asphalt 


By WILLIAM N. CAREY 
Chief Engineer, 
Department of Public Works, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


lem, so satisfactory in the South, proves to be no solution 
at all in the North. 


Standard “Non-Skid” Pavement 


For many years a pavement surface, thoroughly closed, 
but non-skid, for a time at least, has been used through- 


Removing the old 
sand cushion and 
cleaning the base 
of the _ original 
wood block pave- 
ment. The sand 
cushion was scari- 
fied and bladed 
into windrows and 
loaded by hand 


out the country. This pavement is an asphaltic concrete 
with a high percentage of rock in the mix but with the 
surface closed by means of asphaltic cement, heated and 
spread over the pavement with squeegees. The non-skid 
feature of this type of surface depends upon the stone 
chips cast over the squeegee seal coat, then spread and 
rolled. The trouble has been, so far as the non-skid prop- 
erties are concerned, that the stone chips do not remain 
attached to the surface seal coat, to any appreciable degree. 
The cost of furnishing and applying the asphalt squeegee 
coat and chips by hand is no small item, Its only justifi- 
cation is that the asphalt squeegee coat fills the open 


Laying the 2%- 
inch binder course. 
Note the spiked 
sandals on _ the 
raker in the fore- 
ground, and also 
the long - handled 
lute which was 
used to good ad- 
vantage on both 
binder and top 
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rface of the asphaltic concrete and makes it waterproof. 


Wide Temperature Range in St. Paul 


In the design and construction of asphalt pavement sur- 
es at St. Paul, there is ample opportunity for the de- 
ner to use all the ingenuity he can command. Maximum 
ivement temperatures in the midsummer months are often 
er 100 degrees F., while winter temperatures of minus 
) degrees are frequent. To obtain a stable and otherwise 
\isfactory asphalt pavement surface which will remain 
\isfactory in service against a temperature variation on 
ihe street of over 130 degrees F., is bothersome enough. 
To obtain, in addition, a non-skid surface, merely adds 


Laying the 2-inch 
asphaltic concrete 
top; showing the 
organization of the 
gang for spread- 
ing the chips 


detail to the troubles. 
Through trial and error over a long period of years, we 
believe that we have at least approached a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

During the summer of 1931 we resurfaced 51,000 square 
yards of pavement on Summit Avenue, which has been 
the principal boulevard and show street for St. Paul 
since territorial days. The street was paved with creosoted 
wood blocks on a 6-inch portland cement concrete base 
about sixteen years ago. The wood block surfacing had 
gone the way of most wood block pavements, and resur- 
facing was necessary. We determined to try out on Sum- 
mit Avenue our latest idea looking toward an inexpensive, 
tough and stable asphalt surface with non-skid properties. 


another important 


designer's 


A section of street 
after the applica- 
tion of the cut- 
back asphalt flush 
coat. sanded 
pedestrian-crossing 
is shown in the 
foreground 
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Because of the prominence of the street, a failure would 
have been disastrous to the engineers responsible, but, 
conversely, a success would be all the more noticeable to 
the public. The job turned out a success, not 100 per 
cent, to be sure, but sufficiently successful to receive some 
extremely favorable comment from the local press and a 
number of observing citizens. Next year we shall lay 
more of this type of surfacing and, profiting by our ex- 
perience this year, do a better job. 

The accompanying pictures illustrate the work on Sum- 
mit Avenue. This description is given with the hope that 
some one else in the northern latitudes will try out the 
same idea of surfacing, to the end that an entirely satis- 


non-skid surface eventually will be 


developed. 


factory pavement 


Radical Change in Applying Seal Coat 


The surfacing on Summit Avenue departs radically 
from ordinary practice only in the method of applying 
the final seal coat. The wood blocks were removed. the 
old sand cushion was scraped up and hauled away, and 
the old base was cleaned, with special emphasis on the 
cleaning. An ordinary binder course was laid and fol- 
lowed by an asphaltic concrete wearing course. Trap 
rock was used in the wearing course and amounted to 57 
per cent of the top mix. The rock was carefully graded 
through four screens, from 1'%-inch to 14-inch. We were 
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on old and familiar ground up to the point where the 
rolling of the asphaltic concrete wearing course was fin- 
ished. | rom there on, we had Lo proceed on faith. 
Instead of the familiar hand-applied, 
squeegee coat, we used a cut-back asphalt at about 110 


hot-asphalt, 


degrees F., spread with motor distributors to seal coat the 
open surface of the asphaltic concrete. The cut-back as- 
phalt was applied to the pavement in sections about 1,200 
to 1,300 feet in length in order to obtain proper length 
runs for the distributor and to insure even distribution of 
the cut-back 
tried at first, as we felt our 
amount. We found that 2/10-gallon of cut-back per square 
yard gave the best results. About half of the cut-back was 
volatile material and the rest was oil asphalt cement of 


Slightly varying amounts of cut-back were 


way toward just the right 


60 penetration at 77 degrees F. 


Here Is Where the Experiment 
Looked Bad 

Those who are familiar with asphalt pavement con- 
struction can imagine how horrible, yes, horrible, a fine. 
new asphaltic concrete pavement would look with its sur- 
face flooded with road oil or cut-back asphalt. Old-timers 
in the asphalt paving business stood on the side lines 
watching the apparent ruination of a good, new pavement 
and shook their heads sorrowfully. There were times, we 
must admit, when we who were solely responsible for this 
awful-looking mess entertained a small doubt or two. For- 


these doubts proved groundless. 


tunately 
The cut-back asphalt was spread only when the weather 
was clear and hot and there was no rain in sight. After 
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being distributed, the cut-back was left untouched { 

three or four hours. Our thought was that the solvent | 

the cut-back would, in that length of time, soften som: 

what the surface of the asphaltic concrete top cours 

When the waiting time had passed, we overcast clea 

trap rock chips on the entire surface of the pavemen: 
The chips were sized from 14-inch down, and were aj 

plied at the rate of 7 pounds per square yard of pavemen| 
They were broomed as evenly as possible over the surface. 
Where wet spots appeared, a few more chips were added. 


Surface Covered with Chips, 
Then Dragged 

After the chips were spread, the entire surface was 
dragged longitudinally with a homemade, four-blade 
wooden drag. A “close-up” of this drag is shown in one of 
the pictures. We borrowed the design of the drag from 
the now familiar multiple-blade maintainers used on light, 
mixed-in-place, oiled roads. The wooden multiple-blade 
drag functioned far beyond our expectations. All the smal| 
transverse ripples characteristic of most new asphalt pave- 
ment surfaces were completely eliminated. The drag 
planed a few chips off the ridges of the ripples and de- 
posited them smoothly in the valleys. A riding surface 
smoother than any we ever have been able to obtain in a 
sheet asphalt pavement was secured through the medium 


of the wooden drag. 


Rolled, Then Second Cut-back 
Application Made 


After the chips had been dragged to almost unbelievable 
smoothness, they were rolled with a 10-ton roller, Be- 
cause of the slight softening by the cut-back of the surface 
of the asphaltic concrete wearing course, a fair percentage 
of the chips was pressed into it by the roller. A better 
anchorage of the chips to the surface of the pavement 
was thus obtained. We did not consider that the chips 
would be held in place with sufficient permanence if we 
depended alone upon the first cut-back application and the 
rolling to anchor them. We therefore applied a second 
coat of cut-back asphalt after the chips had been rolled. 
One-tenth of a gallon of cut-back per square yard proved 
to be the right amount for the second application. After 
the second application of cut-back, all traffic was kept off 
the pavement for three days, and then it was opened for 


use. Some of the crossings had to be opened before the 


The home - made 

multiple blade 

wood drag. The 

blades are made 
of 4 x 4’s 


The finished non- 
skid pavement just 
opened for traffic 
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Dragging and roll- 
ing the trap rock 
chips 


three-day period had elapsed. In these cases, sand was 
spread very lightly over the intersection to be opened. 
rhe sand blotted up the free asphalt and solvent but left 
a surface too smooth to have much non-skid value. 


The Result—A Non-Skid Pavement 

Treatment of the surface as outlined above has resulted 
in a surface completely closed, and waterproof, but at 
the same time possessing a texture resembling that of a 
coarse, well-worn, wood rasp. This ideal non-skid surface 
was not obtained over 100 per cent of the pavement, prob- 
ably not much over 60 per cent. It varies from the ideal 
described, down through all the steps to glossy smooth- 
ness. We console ourselves, as to the few smooth spots, 
that the chips are still there and will, we hope, become 
effective later as wear occurs. At present, after about six 
months of traffic, there has been no loss of chips. Every 
chip is locked in place, to remain in place, we trust, until 
the pavement wears out. The appearance of the surface 
is a bit weird to the general public which is accustomed 
to the nicely dusted smoothness and uniformity of texture 
possessed by a new sheet asphalt pavement. From the 
comment gradually drifting in to our office, however, it 
appears that the public is willing to waive customary ap- 
pearances in favor of the non-skid quality of the pave- 
ment, which is gradually being realized by the people 
using the street. 


And the Cost 


The cost per square yard of the 2-inch trap rock, asphal- 
tic concrete wearing course, surfaced with cut-back asphalt 
and chips as described, was $1.14. The cost per ton for 
binder, limestone and coarse aggregate, was $6.36 per ton. 
The weight per square yard of the 2-inch top was 228 
pounds. The average weight per square yard of binder 
was 204 pounds, and its depth ranged from 1% to 3 
inches. The mixes in percentages were as follows: binder 

asphaltic cement, 5, dust. 6, sand, 26, 
crushed limestone, 63; top—asphaltic cement, 5.3, dust, 
7, sand, 30.7, trap rock 57. 


limestone 


Discussion 


An additional advantage in the use of the cut-back 
asphalt stone chip flush coat is that a partially patched 
pavement, when resurfaced, will appear to be all one 
uniform finish. Before the resurfacing of Summit Avenue, 
described in this paper, about 35,000 square yards of old 
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creosoted blocks already had been replaced with sheet 
asphalt. The sheet asphalt replacements had been made 
only where the blocks had failed completely. When the 
cut-back asphalt was applied to the new resurfacing, it 
was applied to the old sheet asphalt patches as well. The 
street was then of uniform appearance from end to end. 
The solvent in the cut-back softened the top of the old 
sheet asphalt patches so that a good anchorage for the 
chips was formed. There has been no break to date in 
this thin skin coat of cut-back asphalt and chips, and we 
are of the opinion that it will endure for some years. 

In closing this article, | wish to pay my respects to 
our Commissioner of Public Works, Milton Rosen, who 
gave his whole-hearted support to us in the experiment 
Although an elective official, Mr. Rosen was 
willing to back-up the opinion of his engineering advisors 
and to approve of starting the work, even though its suc- 
cessful outcome had not been assured by previous work 


described. 


of the same nature. If engineers throughout the country 
received similar support from city administrative officers, 
the quality of municipal work would improve more rapidly 
than at present under the ultra-conservative policies usu- 
ally in force. 


EXEMPT PROPERTY IN NEW YORK 
STATE CITIES 

HE exempt property in New York State in the five years 

1925-1930 increased 44.5 per cent. or from $4,633,000.- 

000 to $6.696,000,000, according to a study by Beulah 
Bailey, Librarian, New York State Department of Taxation 
and Finance. The from 1929 to 1930 
$506,.000,000. The value of taxable 
creased during this five-year period from $19,483,000,000 to 
$29,151,000,000 or 49.6 per cent. 

The great bulk of exempt property is located in cities. In 
1925 this amounted to $4,310,000,000 and constituted 93. per 
cent of the total of all exempt property. In 1930, it amounted 
to $6.106.000.000 and constituted 91.2 per cent of the total. 
The exempt property in cities, excluding New York, has in- 
creased from $656.000.000 in 1925 to $987.000,000 in 1930. 
an increase of $331,000,000 or of 50 per cent in five years. 
New York City in 1925 contained 78.9 per cent of all the ex- 
empt property of the state, and the other cities 14.1 per cent. 
In 1930. New York City contained only 
other cities 14.7 per cent and the towns 8.8 per cent, an in- 


alone 
property in- 


increase was 


assessed 


76.5 per cent, the 


crease of 1.8 in the towns for the five-year period. 
In the cities, excluding New York City, in 1929, 27.8 per 
cent of all exempt property was used for education. 
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Where May Fire Protection Costs 


Be Cut? 


1E cost of fire fighting must be reduced if property- 
owners and other taxpayers are to secure relief from 
burdensome taxes. 

This statement of broad and general application has 
been accepted by one state, New Jersey, as the basis of a 
thoroughgoing investigation by a special commission® into 
sources of preventable waste, and appropriate remedies. 

According to the findings, opportunities for economy 
exist under four heads, all closely interrelated: 

1. Reorganization of the areas of fire defense adminis- 
tration. 

2. Improvement of the auxiliary aids to fire defense. 

3. More effective and economical use of the personnel 
and equipment of fire defense. 


4. Fire prevention. 


1. 

Reorganization of Administration Areas may, it is 
found, reduce fire-fighting costs in one of two ways: by 
(a) consolidation of departments, or (b) more extensive 
and more carefully planned cooperation among depart- 
ments. 

a. Two ways are suggested for the consolidation of de- 
partments: that of creating a new unit of fire defense 
administration, most logically under present conditions 
the county; and that of working out consolidation plans 
for two or more municipalities in the course of which fire 
department consolidation would be simply one detail of 
the larger program. 

Hudson County is cited as a conspicuous case of the 
advantages obtainable from a county-wide consolidation 
of fire departments. There the actual cost of fire protec- 
tion for 1929, exclusive of water charges and fire preven- 
tion expenditures, was $3,718,917. The aggregate of stand- 
ard costs for the same independent departments, but pro- 
viding only enough men to meet the requirements of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, would have been 
$3,264,918. The standard cost, similarly computed for a 
single department operating over the whole county, would 
have been $2,094,805. In other words, the cost of a single 
county-wide department organized to meet underwriters’ 
standards would have been $1,624,112 less than the actual 
expenditure of 1929 and, in view of salary increases, more 
than two million dollars less than the expenditure actually 
made in 1931. The comparison indicates that one of the 
most important areas of the state is paying double for 
fire protection, the efficiency of the fire defense dollar thus 
being below 50 cents. 

But “consolidation is only a partial remedy. To be thor- 
oughly effective as an economy measure, there must be... . 
a scientific distribution of fire stations, and an equally scien- 


* The Commission on County and Municipal Taxation and Expenditures 
is composed of H. Thayer, Chairman; J. F. S. Fitzpatrick, Secretary; 
Maximilian M. Stallman, George D. Cross, and Joseph L. Thomas. Harley 
L. Lutz, Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University, serves as 
Director, with members and consultants of Griffenhagen and Associates 
composing the staff, of which Hugh J. Reber and Frank O. Everett have 
served as chiefs. See department of Mun.cipal and Civic Publications. 


A Move Towards the Relief of the 
Present Tax Burden Is Discussed 
by an Important State Commission, 
as Advocated for New Jersey and 
Applicable in General 


tific determination of the matters of fire department personnel.” 

b. Cooperation among fire-fighting departments, to the 
extent that it becomes a pooling of the fire defense re- 
sources of an urban area under arrangements sufficiently 
established and observed to be dependable, would permit 
of economies similar to those realizable under consolida- 
tion. It is a useful first step toward a broader and more 
efficient basis of departmental organization and it should 
he developed to the greatest possible extent. 


2. 

The Improvement to Auxiliary Aids to Fire De- 
fense, such as the water system and the fire alarm system 
as an economy measure, is realizable in forestalling de- 
mands for excessive companies and equipment. 

“If the alarm system is defective, thereby leading to slower 
response, an effort may be made to secure more fire stations 
rather than to discover and correct the real defect. Inade- 
quate water pressure may likewise lead to a demand for more 
pumpers, more hose line in order to reach other hydrants, 
and, of course, more men to operate the additional equipment. 
.... The expenditures required to bring up to standard such 
things as water mains or alarm signals will ordinarily not 
be so burdensome in the long run as will the cost of the extra 
men and equipment added in an attempt to correct the defi- 
crency. 


3. 
More Effective and Economical Use of the Person- 
nel and Equipment of Fire Defense constitutes the 
main issue. The total of over-manning in a few of the 
larger fire departments of New Jersey alone is found to 
involve a formidable annual charge. This over-manning 
situation is discussed, with specific reference to Newark 
and a few other large cities under seven heads: 
1. Station location 
2. Company strength for day and night shifts 
3. Adequate availability of the off-shift 
1. Vacations and other leaves 
5. Use of volunteer or call men 
6. Increased efficiency through training 
7. Standardization of salaries 
Station Location.—Excess manning, where very great, 
is due principally to failure to locate fire stations where 
they can serve most efficiently and to subsequent correc- 
tion of this defect by creating new and unnecessary com- 
panies to cover areas of the city left unprotected. Conges- 
tion of companies in the centers of some cities is exagger- 
ated because locations were established in the days of 
horsedrawn vehicles. Some stations were never correctly 
located, as evidenced by those close to city limits and by 
engine and ladder companies now closer together than 
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() distance formerly prescribed for horsedrawn equip- 
» nt. which was one-half mile.* 
he excess in the number of engine companies in one 
(Jersey City) is 6, the requirements being for 16 and 
actual number 22. 
<|. engine companies there is about $279,000. 


The present annual salary cost of 
The Com- 
-sion points out that the taxpayers will lose a conspicu- 
ous opportunity for economy if they do not demand at 
least this reduction. It is urged that any reduction in the 
number of companies without a scientific plan of reloca- 
tion would be wholly unjustified. 
‘If the recommended consolidation of departments, or sys- 
matic cooperation between departments, becomes an accom- 
plished fact, the opportunity for economies through reloca- 
tions will become still more important, and the payroll charges 
at stake will rise to amounts in the millions.” 

Company Strength, Day and Night Shifts—If three of 
the cities studied should adopt the distribution of men 
between day and night shifts that is recommended by the 
National Board, and the recommended manning of resi- 
dential areas, their 60 engine companies and 24 ladder 
companies would require 326 fewer men than are now 
employed. Underwriters would give as much credit for 
1.018 men as is now given for 1,344 men, and the annual 
saving in salaries would amount to $800,000. 

The inefficiency of equal day and night platoons, such 
as are maintained in a number of the cities studied, is 
expressed in percentages of over-manning. 

“In case of an engine company meeting the standards for 
high-value districts, a day platoon equal to the required night 
standard will mean two extra men and an over-manning of 
14 per cent. In the case of such a company meeting the stand- 
ards for service in other districts, the over-manning is 20 per 
er A total payroll of paid departments in New Jersey 
in 1928 was about $9,000,000. Assuming for all of them such 
a discrepancy between day and night shifts found to exist 
under equal manning, the measure of gain from correct pro- 
portions between the shifts would be $1,260,000 to $1,800,000. 
.... Most of the cities with paid departments, whether over- 
manned or not in the aggregate, could improve their fire pro- 
tection and so increase the efficiency of their expenditures if 
the correct relation were maintained between day and night 
forces.” 

In one city, excess manning was found due to the exist- 
ence of non-essential positions. There are a large number 
of chauffeurs, for instance, outside the fire-fighting com- 
panies proper, and these are given the pay of lieutenants. 

Adequate Availability of the Off Platoon.—The total 
strength of a fire department in a large municipality is seldom 
a matter of importance, but when it is needed. the property 
values at stake are enormous. The standards of manning as 
set by the underwriters recognize the fact that the strength 
of the off platoon may be part of the total department strength. 
If adequate arrangements are made for calling the off platoon 
credit is given, and is based upon the actual experience in 
response; that is, one man is credited for each four of those 
which experience proves to be callable. If confidence could 
be established in the certainty of obtaining a larger prompt 
response, the reliance that could be placed in the off-shiit 
would be proportionately greater. It is recommended that in 
order to make adequate use of the off-platoon strength a rule 


t 


*A point is made here of the fact that underwriters do not attempt to 
measure over-manning caused by poor station location. Only a_ corre- 
sponding failure to cover some part of the city adequately enlists their 
criticism. No party in interest except the taxpayers can object to the 
excessive overlapping of areas covered by engine companics. The under- 
writers’ position is that proposals for more economical distr’but’on will 
be carefully studied, every aid being given to the municipality that wishes 
to secure a reasonable reduction in expenditure with a m'n'mum of loss 
in protection. 
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for 


of calling the men of the active companies on second alarm 
that the off platoon 


should be provided with reserve equipment, not necessarily as 


should be adhered to invariably and 
much as is used by the active platoon, but a considerable 
number of pieces. In addition to service at very large fires. 
the off platoon should regularly be called to occupy vacated 
stations where a large amount of the equipment manned hy 
In the city of Baltimore the 


off shift is provided with a complete complement of equip 


the active platoon is in service. 


ment.” 

The fact is established that the question of manning can- 
rot be satisfactorily dealt with except in relation to other 
factors in the fire protection problem. A city with gener- 
ally excellent fire defenses can afford to take some liberties 
in interpreting the requirements as to manning, while one 
with generally poor defenses should be encouraged to 
strengthen all of its fire-fighting facilities. 

Vacation and Other Leaves.—Definite provision is shown 
to be needed for spreading vacation leaves throughout the 
vear with no more than proportional absences during the 
summer. Vacations now begin in the early summer and 
run to the middle of the autumn. A department requiring 
l00 men and allowing two-week vacations over the whole 
twelve months needs four extra men, whereas if all vaca- 
within 18 weeks, 1] extra 
The importance of the vacation schedule is 
emphasized by the fact that the underwriters measure the 


tions are crowded men are 


necessary. 


effective strength of a department by its available men in 
summer. 

Use of Volunteer or Call Men. 
oping a superior method of fitting volunteer or call men into 
a scheme of fire defense so as to realize considerable savings 


“The possibilities of devel 


and at the same time maintain a high degree of efficiency, 
deserve careful study. . . . . Obviously, the confidence which 
may be placed in a volunteer company must be affected by 
the degree of control which lies in the hands of the public 
In many cases, volunteer organizations are purely 
private and the municipality has no control over them. Many 
own their station property and fire-fighting equipment pri 
vately, and select their officers without the approval of the 


authorities.” 


public representatives. Volunteer fire organizations once served 
as social clubs, and not infrequently represented a political 
solidarity which commanded respect. These conditions are 
passing in many places, and the possibility of further changes 
is thought to suggest the importance of careful consideration 
of the extent to which such bodies should remain free from 
municipal control while continuing as the owners of property 
in which there is so great a public interest as there is in a 
fire station and its equipment. 

Standardization of Salaries.—The wide range in sala- 
ries is found startling. Jersey City tops the list with the 
pay of private firemen rising to $3,000, and with the maxi- 
mum pay in Camden $2,040. A still greater range is found 
in minimum or beginning pay, which is $2,600 in Jersey 
City and $1,500 in Camden. The fact that 8 of the mun‘« 
ipalities studied are under state civil service administra- 
tion “furnishes a definite and impressive illustration of 
the limitations of the present civil service law and system. 
Salary standardization is a part of the essential technique 
of modern civil service administration, and its absence 
in the procedure for municipalities in New Jersey shows 
the importance of a revision of the civil service law. In 
cities and towns not under the civil service law the salary 
scales vary even more widely.” 


“It is believed to have been well demonstrated by experi 
ence that when salaries of privates started at $2,100 and 
reached a maximum of $2,500. Jersey City was able to secure 
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a high type of reeruit _and that in no other occupation with 


which tire service could he compared are corre- 


ponding types ot employees normally better. or as well, paid. 


privates in 


Nevertheless, the firemen and policemen were able to convince 
the publie that they were entitled to a far better salary, when 
the increase from a maximum of $2,500 to $3,000 was recently 
voted upon and approved. Standardization of salaries may 
not always prevent unjustifiable increases, assuming that the 
state does not take upon itself the power to enforce its stand- 
It is, how- 


ever, a means to put the municipality and its voters on notice 


ards against the wishes of a municipality’s voters. 


that a contemplated increase may be excessive, and therefore 


rHIS TYPE OF MACHINE IS TURNED BY HAND 


HE noisy manhole cover has become one of the 
greatest nuisances which we have been called upon 
to eliminate in Providence. When this trouble first 
developed, the old frames were taken out and milled 
frames with milled covers were substituted, but, finding 
that the trouble was growing fast and that we were facing 
the possibility of opening the streets to replace about 
16,000 frames which were set without milling, we realized 
that the replacements would be a very serious matter, as 
repairs to all kinds of street surfaces would cost as much 
as the actual work of replacing the frames. 

In looking into the matter, we found a small machine 
made in Miami, Fla., by C. H. Lyne Foundry & Machine 
Co.. which we decided to try out. After using the ma- 
chine, we made slight changes to suit our conditions, and 
the results have been excellent. Our machine is operated 
by hand, but the same company has also developed a com- 
bination hand and power machine, as shown in the second 
illustration. 

After two years of work, our machine is doing as good 
work as ever and has saved us many dollars and much 
time. Through cooperation of the Police Department with 
our inspectors, we get a report of these noisy covers about 
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a method of preventing such decisions without the benefit \f 
expert advice.” 

4. 

Fire Prevention. Increased attention to the remoy || 
of fire hazards is perhaps the most important of the po. 
sible long-range attacks on the problem of reducing fu 
fighting costs. It is one which will be no less beneficial 
if departments are consolidated than if independent mu- 
nicipal administration continues, and it has the advantage 
of influencing insurance premiums as well as fire depart- 


ment costs. 


Kliminating Noisy 
Manhole Covers 


By C. L. SAUNDERS 
Superintendent, 
Sewer Maintenance Department, 
Providence, R. I. 


as soon as they begin to rattle, and we are able to keep a 
long list ready to work upon. 

At a recent convention of the New England Sewage 
Works Association held in Providence, the manhole frame 
grinders were inspected by all the men engaged in sewer 
maintenance work in other cities, and the most favorable 
comments were heard on all sides relative to our method 
of eliminating noisy manhole covers. 
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Piping a Pumping Station 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE WESTERN AVENUE PUMPING STATION, 
CHICAGO 


HICAGO operates twelve major pumping stations 

which furnish more than a _ billion gallons of 

Lake Michigan water daily. Each of these stations 
may be considered a manufacturing plant: the water in 
the lake is the raw material: and the same water under 
pressure in the mains is the finished product. An unfail- 
ing supply of the finished product is imperative, to which 
economic production must be subservient. Application of 
pressure to the water, and then the delivery of this water 
to the mains, are the two functions of the pumping sta- 
tion; we shall deal with the latter function in describing 
the design of the main water piping of the Western Avenue 
pumping station, the most modern in Chicago's water- 


supply system. 


The city of Chicago has had the advantage of long ex- 
perience in designing and operating many pumping sta- 
tions. The city maintains a division devoted solely to 
water-works design, wherein a progressive policy has 
brought about many improvements in the more modern 
pumping stations, showing the result of years of experi- 
ence from many independent installations. The station at 
50th Street and Western Avenue offers a water-piping de- 
sign which not only demonstrates the latest practice, but 
also incorporates many features and details of interest 
and value to the designer. 


Eleven-Mile Tunnel Through 
Solid Rock 


This station, designed under the supervision of Loran 
D. Gayton, City Engineer, is equipped with four centrif- 
ugal pumps, each rated at 7 million gallons per day. 
They are installed in a pump pit with the center line of 
the pump shafts 11 feet below datum and about 26 feet 
below grade. Water reaches the pumps by gravity flow, 
through a concrete-lined suction tunnel drilled through 
!1 miles of solid rock extending from the intake crib in 
Lake Michigan to the station. Here the tunnel branches at 


By ORVILLE B. CARLISLE and DUANE E. KENNEDY 
Engineer of Water-W orks Design, and Mechanical Designer, 


respectively, Bureau of Engineering, 


Department of Public Works. Chicago, Il. 


a gate shaft and passes under- 
neath the pump pit, the two 
branches entering at opposite 
ends. \ bulkhead 


separates the tunnel branches 


concrete 


at the center of the pump room, 
allowing two pumps to take 
their suction from the north 
and two from the south branch 
The water is screened 
shafts lo- 


cated at either end of the suec- 


tunnel. 
and chlorinated at 


tion tunnel before its passage 
through the pumps. 


Gate Valve Provided in Suction 
Piping 

Each pump is served by a vertical concrete shaft from 
the suction tunnel extending up to the lower floor level 
in the pump pit. from which point cast iron fittings are 
used to reach the pump. It is noteworthy that the water, 
in its flow from the lake, enters the first iron piping at 
this point. The long run from the intake crib to the 
pumping station has been wholly within concrete-lined 
tunnels and shafts. All suction fittings are 42 inches in 
diameter and have flanged connections, with one excep- 
tion where a bell-and-spigot joint is used for flexibility. 
The first of these is specially constructed to form the 
connection with the top of the concrete shaft. It was set 
in position and the concrete poured afterward, making a 


solid connection and an effective seal. As the pumps are 


set below lake level, it was necessary to provide a gate 


valve in the suction piping: otherwise, the pump would 


be flooded at times of low pumpage, and if one pump 
needed repairing, the other pump on the same half of 
the suction tunnel would also have to be shut down, thus 


seriously impairing the output of the station. 


Water for Condensers 


Water for condenser circulation purposes is taken from 


a lateral connection on the main pump suction; and, 
after passing through the circulating pump and surface 
condenser, is returned through another lateral nearer the 
pump. This arrangement has proved most satisfactory for 
supplying condenser circulating water, and is standard 
when steam-turbine-driven centrifugal pumps are the main 
units, 
Header System Concentrated in 
Pipe Vault 


Two large distributing mains extend along Western 
Avenue to the north and south from the station. with 
branches to the east and west. 


In order to serve these 
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mains from any one of the pumps, and to be able to shut 
down any particular service without interfering with the 
others, a rather elaborate header and valving layout were 
required. It best to this 
header system in a room where all valves are accessible 
from the station. For this purpose a reinforced concreie 
pipe vault was built in front of the station, having its top 
just below grade. It is connected with the main pump 
room by four tunnels in which are located venturi meter 
tubes for measuring the flow from each pump. By climb- 
ing a short flight of stairs from the pump room, the station 
operators may enter any venturi tunnel leading to the 


was considered concentrate 


main pipe vault. The entire top of the pipe vault is con- 
structed of removable concrete slabs supported upon steel 
beams. Should any fitting or valve need to be replaced, 
it may be lowered into position from a point directly 
above without disturbing the adjoining fittings. The vault 
is heavily waterproofed, and the top covered with soil and 
sod, giving no outward indication of its presence. 


Sectionalizing and Valving Headers 
Water leaving any one of the main pumps first passes 
through an automatic check valve of a new design, con- 
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SHOWING HEADERS 
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tinues on through the vent, 
meter tube, and then throug!) a 
lateral fitting to the two main 
water headers. A gate valve js 
placed adjacent to each heave; 
in the pipe lead from the 
pump; thus any pump may dis. 
charge to either or both head. 
ers independently of the others. 
The headers are divided into 
two sections by valves at the 
center, two pumps being con- 
nected to each section. The 
ends of the headers are also 
valved before their juncture 
with the street mains, and cross. 
connections between the head. 
ers are provided at either end 
of the vault. With this ar. 
rangement, it is obvious, either 
header may be segregated, thus 
maintaining service to all the 
street mains; moreover, a single 
pump may be employed to supply a particular service 
main. The latter feature permits measurement of the 
flow in one service main without interfering with the 
normal operation of the others. 


Increasing Pressure on One Main 


Occasionally a condition exists which makes it desirable 
to increase the pressure on a certain service main while 
maintaining normal pressure on the others. This may be 
accomplished easily by increasing the speed of one pump 
and segregating it to the service main in which the addi- 
tional pressure is desired. 

An incident occurring a short time ago demonstrated 
the effectiveness of this plan of operation. At that time 
it became necessary to close down completely ano‘her 
pumping station while alterations were made in the suc- 
tion well. This station is located in the extreme southern 
part of the city, and entirely apart from the district nor- 
mally served by the Western Avenue station. By the plan 
described, however, it was possible to maintain sufficient 
pressure in the other district through the medium of the 
Western Avenue staticn so that not a single complaint was 
received during the time required for the alterations. The 
remote parts of the other area received 
water at about 20 pounds pressure, a 
sacrifice of only a few pounds from 
normal conditions. 
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Control of Motor-operated Valves 


Sixteen gate valves are required to control the discharge 
stem. All are of the solid wedge disc type with outside 
rew and yoke. They are operated by waterproof electric 
tors acting through cut-tooth gearing. The mechanism 
bodies an automatic mechanical hammer-blow device 
hich permits the motor to come up to speed before 
icking up its load. This feature is necessary to dislodge 

e valve disc from its seat; otherwise the motor could 

ot develop sufficient torque. 

Each motor may be controlled from either of two con- 
trol stations, one of which is in the vault near the motor, 
and the other in a central control room in the office section 
of the plant. Here, sixteen panels are grouped in the 
form of a square, having four panels to a side, and space 
for entrance at the corners. Within the square the opera- 
tor may observe the position of the valves, and may 
actuate any of them without moving more than a few steps. 
Colored lights on the control panels indicate at a glance 
the open or closed position of each valve. 


Proper Velocities of Flow 


In determining pipe sizes for an instatlaiion of this 
nature, it is feasible to use velocities considerably higher 
than could be used through the long distributing system. 
Each pump has a 36-inch diameter discharge connection; 
which, with a rated output of 75,000,000 gallons per day. 
gives a velocity of 16.4 feet per second. This size is main- 
tained through the check valve where the use of the smaller 
sizes is most advantageous. An increaser immediately fol- 
lows the check valve, however, enlarging the pipe to 48- 
inch diameter, and lowering the velocity to 9.24 feet per 
second for the same pumpage. This is still excessive for 
a long run, but is preferable for use through the venturi 
meter, as the velocity through the throat of the meter 
must be high at maximum output in order to 
give a sufficiently accurate reading at low pump- 
ages. Thus, the meter tube may be of reasonable 
length and yet possess a gentle convergence and 
divergence of the stream in passing through the 
throat. The headers in the pipe vault and their | i 
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Thorough Anchorage Important 


The use of expansion joints makes thorough anchorage 
of the intervening pipe and fittings of greater importance 
than would be necessary otherwise. For example, consider 
the discharge lead from one of the pumps. Here it is 
essential not only to provide for expansion in the pipe, 
but also to prevent stress on the pump, and to guard 
against thrust due to water flow within the pipe. Starting 
at the pump, the first expansion joint bolted to the pump 
discharge flange removes the possibility of transferring 
stress from the pipe to the pump casing. The next section 
includes the check valve, increaser, and several fittings 
which form an offset. The elevation of the pipe is raised 
9 feet by the offset, bringing it to the level of the venturi 
meter tubes, where the second expansion joint is bolted to 
the upper elbow fitting. Special anchorage is required in 
this section, owing to the change in elevation. It has been 
secured by four rods of 2!4-inch diameter embedded in a 
the ends of the rods 
projecting through heavy lugs cast integral with the lower 
elbow fitting. Turnbuckles at the mid-points of the rods 


heavy reinforced concrete block, 


FEE AE LATERAL 


LEFT, A 54-INCH TEE; AND RIGHT, A 48-INCH 
LATERAL 


cross-connections are built up entirely of 54-inch | | 
diameter material; which, with the divided flow 
occurring in supplying the several services, re- 
duces the velocity until the friction pressure drop 
diminishes to an amount saitsfactory for economical dis- 
tribution. 


Use of Expansion Joints 


The normal pressure curve at this station demands dis- 
charge heads as high as 150 feet. Within the station it was 
necessary to use fittings of special design. Flanged joints 
were adopted. Expansion joints are required where flanged 
material is used, offsetting to a certain extent the advan- 
\ages gained by the flanges. In the larger sizes, expansion 
joints must be very accurately made and carefully packed 
io provide for expansion without leakage. In all, eighteen 
expansion joints are used in the headers and the pump 
discharge piping. They are of the sliding type with two 
parts, one sliding within the other. A bolted ring follower 
is used, sealing the joint with waterproof hydraulic pack- 
ing. Both sections of the joint and the ring follower are 
lined with 14-inch finished copper, upon the surface of 
which all movement takes place. 


& COPPER 


A 54-INCH EXPANSION JOINT 


serve as adjustments for bringing the fittings into proper 
position. A concrete pier is cast beneath the lower elbow 
fitting, and another above the upper elbow fitting, which 
hears against the roof of the venturi chamber. The check 
valve has its own structural steel support. 

Following the pipe line from the second expansion joint, 
the next section includes the venturi meter tube, the lateral 
fitting, gate valve, and tee in the lower header. together 
with a 45 degree fitting in the lateral branch to the upper 
header. For this section, the tee in the lower header serves 
as a fixed anchorage point, being supported horizontally 
from the wall of the pipe vault. Expansion in this section 
is provided for at the second expansion joint, the lateral 
carrying with it the 45 degree fitting leading to the upper 
header. 

The last section, beyond the third expansion joint, in- 
cludes only the gate valve and tee in the upper header, 
which is anchored in the same manner. The horizontal 
support for both tees consists of a pair of 414-inch pipes, 
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bolted to the tees and attached to the wall through bear- 


ing plates. It is well to note the amount of unbalanced 
thrust which must be resisted by these horizontal pipe 
For 48-inch diameter tee outlets, and 60 pounds 


per square inch working pressure, this represents a total 


struts. 


force of over 50 tons. 

In the main headers, expansion and anchorage are pro- 
vided for in much the same manner as in the pump dis- 
charge piping. Here base fittings are utilized as anchor- 
age points at the centers and ends of the headers. Expan- 
sion joints are placed in the three spaces between the 


pump connections, 


Designing for Pressure Due to 
Water Hammer 

Special design of tees, crosses, and laterals was neces- 
sary for this installation, stresses being based on a hy- 
draulic pressure of 186 pounds per square inch. This 
pressure represents a momentary condition only, which 
may occur from water hammer, whereas the normal max- 
imum pressure is about 65 pounds per square inch, The 
actual amount of stress developed from water hammer is 
uncertain and difficult to determine theoretically. It was 
therefore decided to design the fittings for an arbitrary 
pressure of 100 pounds per square inch more than the 
designed working pressure for class B cast iron pipe, 
which is 86 pounds per square inch. 

Reinforcing Large Fittings 

Fittings were designed with external ribs, not subject 
to the erosion and corrosion acting upon internal stiffeners, 
In determining the rib sizes, the walls of the fittings were 
assumed to take ring tension stresses only, Castings of 
28,000 pounds per square inch ultimate fiber strength 
were specified, and in order to comply with this, semi- 
steel castings were furnished. Since the maximum fiber 
stress is only 4,400 pounds per square inch under normal 
operating conditions, there exists a factor of safety of 6.3 
to withstand shock or water hammer. In casting the fit- 
tings of this design, great care was used in cooling, to 
prevent internal stresses from being set up in the metal, 
inasmuch as the ribs are much heavier than the walls. 


Metering the Output 

The venturi meters are of standard design and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, measure the amount of flow from each 
of the main pumps. They have 30-inch diameter throats, 
through which the water must pass after constriction from 
the 48-inch entrance diameter. A combined indicator, re- 
corder, and integrator, provided with each meter tube, is 
placed in the pump room within sight of the operating 
engineer. These instruments—together with water-pressure 
gages—furnish a constant record of the output of the 
station in terms of million foot-gallons. This is a prac- 
tical unit of output and serves as a base for determining 
all unit pumping costs. At this station, the venturi meters 
perform a second function, which is in some respects of 
even greater importance than the measurement of flow— 
namely, the controlling of the chlorine machines, which 
are connected to the venturi tubes and which automatically 
add a chlorinated water solution in direct proportion to 
the amount of pumpage. 

Customary practice demands that a check valve be 
placed at the discharge of a centrifugal pump to prevent 
back flow, should the pump, for any cause, stop or slow 
down. A simple swing check valve is usually satisfactory 
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for a small pump, or for a moderate-sized pump if t! 
head is low. However, where the pipe size is large an 
the head relatively high, a swing check valve often receiv: 
a terrific shock upon reversal of flow. 
New Design of Check Valves 

The check valves used at this station are of a ne 
design. Before their adoption they were thoroughly tested 
at another station, and proved successful under sever, 
usage. They are of the tapered plug or cone type, having 
a valve dise of this shape, fitting a conical valve body. 
The waterway is opened or closed by turning the plug 90 
degrees; the first position presenting a clear opening ot 
full pipe size, and the second position a complete closur 


of the port. The valve is entirely automatic, not onl) 
closing the port automatically upon decrease of pump 
pressure, but opening the port also when the pump has 
built up a pressure exceeding that on the downstream 
side of the valve. 

Power for operating the valve is furnished by a hy- 
draulic piston traveling in a cylinder above the valve 
body. Water pressure for use in the hydraulic cylinder 
is obtained either from the pump side of the valve or from 
the downstream side, depending relatively upon the closed 
or open position of the valve. The valve may be made to 
function manually if desired, but normally it is allowed 
to act automatically, responding to small differences in 
pressure up- and down-stream of the valve. When a pump 
is to be started and put into service, the valve remains 
closed until the pump reaches a speed such that the dis- 
charge pressure exceeds the pressure beyond the check 
valve. Only a small difference in pressure is required to 
operate the control valve, which in turn opens the valves 
to the hydraulic cylinder. The opening of the valve is 
thus accomplished and the pump thrown into service. The 
opposite takes place when, with a reduction of speed, the 
pump loses head until it becomes less than that in the 
service headers. It is important that any check valve used 
for this service shall act promptly, before the reversal of 
flow has time to gain appreciable velocity. This means 
that the entire operation must consume but a few seconds. 

Several pumping stations operated by the city have 
pumps which are directly driven by electric motors. With 
this type of pump drive, reversal of flow takes place even 
more quickly than with the steam-turbine-driven unit. The 
first reason for this is that the most frequent cause of an 
emergency shut-down is the failure of electrical supply 
to the motor, resulting in instantaneous cessation of driv- 
ing power. The steam-turbine-driven unit, in comparison, 
is shut down by the hand throttle for most troubles that 
necessitate its removal from service. This requires some 
time, allowing the pump impeller to gradually diminish 
the force exerted upon the water, Even though the steam 
is suddenly shut off by operating the emergency trip on 
the throttle valve, the vacuum upon the lower stages is 
not lost at once. The second reason for a slower reversal 
of the pump with steam-turbine drive is the greater inertia 
of the moving parts, tending to keep the pump in for- 
ward motion. 


Insulation of Pipe Eliminates 
Electrical Troubles 


One must not overlook the effects caused by condensa- 
tion where large water mains are exposed to moisture- 
laden air. There is an enormous area of pipe surface, 
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y part of which serves as 
effective condenser. Con- 
. jerable expense was incurred 
|. properly cover the entire sys- 
which is open to the sur- 
nding air in the venturi 
~;ambers and pipe vault. Un- 
{ortunately, it was necessary to 
siirt service from the station 
belore the covering was ap- 
plied; this, however, afforded 
an opportunity to compare the 
conditions with and without 
Operating with 
bare pipe, sweating was so se- 


pipe covering. 


vere that the pipe vault was 
continuously wet. The exces- 
sive moisture tended to cause 
short-circuiting of the electrical 
relay wiring, requiring constant 
attention to keep the valves in 
an operative condition. Upon 
the application of the covering. THE MAIN 


the vault and chambers became PUMP ROOM 


dry, providing a clean and 
comfortable place for those 
who were required to work 
there and putting an end to the electrical troubles 
which had occurred previously. Wool-felt insulation wi.h 
a sewed jacket of heavy canvas is used for the pipe cover- 
ing. The whole is finished by painting, so that the in- 
stallation presents a neat and finished appearance. 


Care Exercised in Installation 


of Piping 


Wherever heavy flanged piping is used, too much em- 
phasis can not be placed on the need of accurate work- 
manship. This applies not only to shop work, but also 
to the field installation. In the first place, flanges must 
be cut to accurate face-to-face dimensions, and the faces 
must be absolutely true. It is impossible to draw up a 
joint of this size unless it fits beforehand. For this in- 
stallation, all flanges were finished 1/32-inch short to 
allow for gaskets, and seldom has there been a large 
flanged pipe job which has been completed with as little 
trouble as the one described. It would not be unreason- 
able to say that everything fitted perfectly. 

It was necessary that the field installation work be 
done accurately and carefully. Fittings had such great 
weight that they could not be allowed to strike against 
each other or against any solid object without endanger- 
ing the flanges. Each piece was securely held after it had 
been brought into position, so that the bolts could be 
drawn up to distribute pressure evenly upon the gasket. 
The two sections of the expansion joints were accurately 
aligned, and were perfectly concentric before the packing 
and gland follower were applied. Great care was neces- 
sary to compress the packing uniformly without over- 
tightening some of the follower bolts. This task appears 
more formidable if one considers the circular packed 
joint by its lineal dimension, which is more than 15 feet 
in the case of the 54-inch diameter. 

Generally one length of pipe or a fitting is left as a 
closing piece, the dimensions of which are not taken 
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Showing discharge 


le ads 


until all others are in place. This is especially necessary 
where offsets and angle fittings are used. Wherever possi- 
ble, a closing piece is selected which may be set into place 
without disturbing the adjacent pieces, such as an elbow 
fitting or a piece next to an expansion joint. In the pump 
discharge leads to the headers, the upper elbow fitting in 
the offset was used for this purpose, its dimensions being 
taken after the other fittings were erected. 

Actual operation of this station has shown that this 
piping layout has satisfied the needs for flexibility, for 
ease in operation, and for accessibility, and the extra in- 
vestment required to obtain these results was well justified. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT:—Text and illustrations printed through the 
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ACTIVE RECREATION 
DEVELOPMENT REPORTED 

OCAL public park and recreation projects included in 
Fe the reports of the Public Works section of the Presi 

dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief (covering 
actual contract awards) from June 15 to December 1, 1931, 
total $6,048,668. They cover construction of swimming pools 
and bathhouses, golf courses and golf clubs, stadiums, zoo 
buildings, field houses and gymnasiums, as well as_play- 
grounds, tennis courts, and athletic fields, and include pur 
chase of equipment and apparatus. 

Municipal bond issues and special appropriations for ree 
reation 1 and November 1, 1931 
(not represented above) which have come to the notice of the 
National Recreation Association total $8,579,000, and several 
additional millions in bond issues were voted at the recent 
elections. 


facilities between January 


Such fragmentary evidence thus early available indicates 
that, while operating budgets of local park and recreation de 
partments have been cut in many places, the 193] spendings 
for construction and improvement work in this field may reach 
a new high record. 
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ITH the new Court House and City Hall well 

under way, the Denver Planning Commission is 

recommending an extension of the present civic 
center. The plans are based on an enlargement of the 
present design to the south to accommodate a proposed 
A-t Gallery, a wide Esplanade from the new Court House 
tc the west, until eventually it will connect with the Speer 
Rulevard system and with the West Side Court House, 
a well as the remodeling of the Capitol grounds to make 
2 continuous mall between the State House and City 
yall. 

The civic center building group, as it is now, contains: 

1. A triple group of state buildings with the Capitol 
in the center, a state office building to the north of it and a 
state museum to the south. 

2. The main municipal library, the new city and county 
building which is now under construction, an outdoor 
theater to the south of the main axis, and a colonnade on 
the north of the main axis. 

3. A fountain group, rather unrelated to the general 
plan. 

1. The Federal Mint, to the west of the new City Hall, 
which is the first building of the proposed mall extension. 

Changes in the group design have been effected from 
time to time, but the major buildings remain the same. 

The new plan proposes a large reflecting pool in front 
of the City Hall, with two buildings on the south to balance 
the present library group. Between these two buildings a 
secondary axis is carried to the south and the proposed Art 
Gallery is located on the terminus of this axis. The pro- 
posed design for this Art Museum is along modern lines, 
in the form of a cross with a high central building. 

In this plan a revision of the Capitol grounds is also 
proposed, which will create an open mall between the new 
City Hall and the Capitol. 
dination in design between these two main buildings. 


At present there is no coor- 


Trees obscure the vistas along the axis, and the design of 
the Capitol grounds is of a rather indifferent character 
and not in harmony with the civic center. In this new 
design a series of water effects is proposed on either side 
of the central axis of the Capitol grounds. 

The plan contemplates the acquisition of a mall of 200- 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF NEW PROPOSALS 


foot width behind the United States Mint, west of the new 
City Hall. A great number of building sites will be 
available along this mall and the plans are based on the 
acquisition of these sites as they are needed. The climax 
of this mall design on the west, where it terminates on 
Speer Boulevard, will be a high monument, perhaps a 
carillon tower. 

Unusual vistas are already developing in the present 
building group. The tower of the new City Hall centers 
on one of the diagonal streets. The City Hall together 
with the Library fagade and the Voorhies Colonnade 
makes a very attractive group from this point. 

Few cities have the pride in their civic centers that Den- 
ver has. This pride often expresses itself in discussions 
pro and con on its various angles, based on a sincere de- 
sire to make Denver’s civic center outstanding. 


PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 
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Community Water Service, all 
New York City LAYOUT OF A PIPE CLEANER PIT FOR A 16-INCH MAIN 


HE main purpose of a water pipe is to transfer 

water from one place to another. This function is 

performed with varying degrees of efficiency, de- 
pending upon the interior condition of the main; and 
where corrosive waters are handled, tuberculation is often 
found to exist. Laboratory control, if it eliminated the 
corrosive tendency in waters, would be an ideal solution, 
but unfortunately this is ordinarily impossible. Interior 
coatings and linings help a lot but do not always prevent 
tuberculation for any great length of time. Where labora- 
tory control is not effective or possible, physical removal 
of the tuberculation by cleaning must be employed in 
existing mains, if the initial pressure and capacities are to 
be maintained, or if the power required to pump against 
abnormal heads is to be reduced. 

The cleaning of a water main is not a particularly pleas- 
ant job. Permits to cut the pavement, and its removal, the 
excavation, pipe cutting and connections, pumping, back- 
filling, repaving and the disposal of dirt and water during 
the process of cleaning, in addition to having the main out 
of service for any appreciable time, are necessary evils. 
(nd these are ordinarily recurring conditions. 

To overcome these conditions and to save time and ex- 


Maintenance of Normal Pipe Capacity 
Reduces Pumping Costs and Defers 
Capital Expenditures 


pense, a special pit has been developed for the Pocantico 
division of the New Rochelle Water Co., simplifying the 
cleaning operation. This company receives its suppl) 
through a 7-mile, 16-inch main between the Pocantico 
pump station and Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. The supply is a 
comparatively soft surface water which has not as vet 
yielded to treatment for the prevention of tuberculation. 
Cleaning has accordingly been employed, and a high ca- 
pacity has been maintained under a normal pumping head. 
A cleaner pit was constructed at the lower end of thi 
section cleaned. 
114-foot 


This pit, as designed for a 16-inch main 
under a cover, makes it possible to open che 
main, to discharge the water during the cleaning opera- 
tion directly to an adjoining culvert without flooding the 
pavement, and to remove the pipe cleaner through a stand- 
ard manhole in the pavement. A _ location for this pit 
was selected where a creek passed under the roadway, and 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF VICTAULIC GROOVED PIPE 


FOR COUPLINGS TO BE INSERTED IN A PIPE 


CLEANING PIT 
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COUPLING 
BOLTS 
AND 
GASKET 


a drain was provided to connect therewith. A 12-inch 
section of standard bell-and-spigot pipe was removed from 
the main and replaced with standard Victaulic grooved 


pipe and couplings. 


To prepare for cleaning, it is only necessary to re- 
move the four bolts in the Victaulic coupling and roll the 
8-foot section of pipe to the side of the pit, on the rails 
provided. During the process of cleaning, the water and 


The hydrogen ion value at which calcium carbonate 
equilibrium exists in this water, that is, where Cao, 
neither dissolves nor precipitates, has been determined by 
the marble test to be pH 8.0. The plant effluent has ac. 
cordingly been maintained at a point slightly in excess 
of this value as indicated in the following table, resulting 
in the precipitation of calcium carbonate in the main }yut 
not in the prevention of tuberculation. Further detailed 
analysis of the various layers of individual nodules may 
show a variation in the pH concentration and lead to a 
more effective method of control. 

The following tables show the raw and treated water 


conditions: 


Tur 
Total tion of 
bidity Color CO Alkal- Hard- Lime 
pP-p-m. p.p.m. p.p.m. inity ness Ibs. 
Raw Water Average p-p.m. pH p.p-m. per m.g. 
Feb., 1929..... 10 24 11.5 22.0 6.60 56.0 
Sept., 1930... 5 31 735 42.0 6.90 68.0 
July, 1931..... 8 80 13.0 48.0 6.60 54.0 
Filtered Water Average 
Feb., 1929..... 1 6 0 39.0 8.70 72.5 110 
Sept., 1930.... 1 12 0 58.0 8.20 90.5 140 
juty, 1931..... 1 10 0 62.0 8.30 82.0 177 


4 BELL-AND-SPIGOT PIPE WITH THE 8-FOOT CENTER SECTION CONNECTED WITH VICTAULIC JOINTS 


tuberculation empty into the sump and drain to the creek. 
The cleaner machine upon emerging from the pipe tends to 
stand on end in the pit and is easily removed through the 
manhole overhead. A similar pit, but without sump or 
drain and with a removable slab or plank cover, is used at 
the upper end of the section. 

With these special fittings and cleaner pits as described, 
the actual cleaning of this 7-mile main is accomplished in 
three hours, with a maximum elapsed time of five hours, 
including tests of flow before and after cleaning. 

Ordinary sleeves may be used for the insertion and re- 
moval of the cleaning machine, but for repeated cleanings, 
under aggravated water and pavement conditions, the use 
of the pipe and couplings as outlined results in the saving 
of considerable time and money. The installation of a 
pit as described, or a plain pit or hatch on new trans- 
mission mains, for the inspection of the interior condition 
of the main, would, without question, be of definite value 
in determining the condition of the pipe interior and would 
furnish valuable data on the growth and study of the for- 
mation and composition of the tuberculation. 


Character of Pocantico Water 


\s previously stated, some waters have a very decided 
corrosive tendency. This seems to be particularly true of 
this Pocantico water, as continued study of the treatment 
has not materially bettered the situation. The addition of 
lime to the settled water before filtration has probably re- 
tarded but has not prevented tuberculation. 


The Cash Value of Cleaning 


From repeated tests on this particular main it has been 
found that pumping costs prior to cleaning are as high 
as $25.50 per million gallons, station send-out. This 
amounted to 7.68 cents per foot of head per million gal- 
lons. After cleaning of this 7-mile transmission main, 
the costs of send-out are reduced as low as $14.05 per 
million gallons, or 4.25 cents per foot of head per million. 
At the same time the capacity of the main is increased 
from about 2,000,000 gallons per day to 3,000,000. 

Under these operating conditions the capacity of the 
main gradually decreases with the growth of tuberculation, 
resulting in a proportional increase in pumping costs. 
Periodic cleaning, however, maintains an average coef- 
ficient of 100 or better, varying between 85 and 120 Wil- 


liams and Hazen formula. With an annual pumpage of 


upwards of 950 million gallons, this practice has resulted 
in a yearly saving of about $4,800 in pumping costs, and 
has maintained the normal capacity of the main and de- 
ferred additional capital expenditure. 


An Invitation 


is extended to other publications in the municipal 
and civie field and to community newspapers to make 
use of material appearing in The American City. 
Cuts and photographs will be lent for reasonable non- 
commercial use when available. 
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Mixed-in-Place Construction in California 


\ the arid regions of the southern portion of Califor- 
nia, a successful experiment in the construction of a 
wearing surface for lightly traveled roads has been 
California, in 
amon with neighboring states and others throughout 
country, is confronted with a demand for a large 
ileage of travelable roads, which keeps pace with the 
increasing popularizing of long-distance motor travel. 
since road funds are necessarily limited, the problem of 
eeting this demand and at the same time keeping within 
ihe highway budget is taxing the resourcefulness of en- 


ried on by state highway engineers. 


oineers, 
Value of the Gravel Road 


The gravel road has met this demand upon hundreds of 
miles of western highways: but with the resulting higher 
speed and the increasing density of traffic which these 
roads encourage, the maintenance of the surface and the 
abatement of the dust nuisance have become problems 
for serious consideration. A sincere effort to solve these 
problems has led to the development of a type of surfaced 
road which, it is expected, will go far in answering the de- 
mand for a large mileage of serviceable roads through the 
sparsely settled and arid regions of the West. 


Oil as a Dust Palliative and 


as a Binder 


In 1925 some 45 miles of the National Old Trails High- 
way between Victorville and Fort Daggett, in San Bernar- 
dino County, were graded and surfaced with selected 
gravel. Some few months later, following the completion 
of this gravel surfacing, E. Q. Sullivan, Division Engi- 
neer in charge of the state highways in this territory, 
secured an appropriation for the purpose of experimenting 
with oil treatment primarily as a dust palliative. The ex- 
periment demonstrated that, while this treatment was ef- 
fective for a short period, the surface would require con- 
tinuous maintenance and frequent applications of oil, and 
that the cost of maintaining a gravel road by this method 
would be high. 

The result of this experiment in the use of oil as a dust 
palliative led to experiments in the use of oil as a binder. 
with results that have been gratifying beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. The method of treatment as finally 
developed gives results approaching a plant-mixed as- 
phaltic concrete in appearance and in riding qualities. 


A Field Method of Binding 


Gravel Roads with Low-Grade Oil 


By E. E. EAST 
Chief Engineer, 
Automobile Club of Southern California 


Four major operations are involved in the construc- 
tion of this oil-bound gravel road. These are, in the order 
of their performance: first, scarifying and shaping the 
road surface; second, applying the oil: third, mixing the 
oil and gravel; and, fourth, spreading and compacting the 
The methods finally 
forming this work have been developed by careful ex- 


mixed materials. selected for per- 


perimentation. The secret of its success is, in large meas- 
ure, that each operation is carefully performed in its or 
der and thus becomes a suitable foundation for the suc- 


ceeding operation. 


Construction Procedure 
The preparation of the gravel surface for an application 
of oil, which is the first operation, consists of scarifying 
to a uniform depth of 3 inches and to the width to be 
treated, usually 20 feet, and shaping to the proper cross- 
with a 
The scarifying attachment is carried on the rear 


section, combination motor-driven grader and 
scarifier. 
end of the frame of the machine and is so designed and 
constructed that it can be accurately set to operate at any 
required depth. In scarifying the road surface prepara- 
tory to applying the oil, it is essential that the depth be 
accurately gaged, for it is thus that the proper propor- 
tions of gravel and oil are obtained. After scarifying and 
shaping. the surface is again scarified to a depth of 3 
inches, and immediately afterwards the first application of 
oil is made. 

It has been found that a road oil having a 60 to 70 per 
cent asphaltic content gives the best results. This class 
of oil can be handled in the distributing trucks without 
heating, is sufficiently binding, and provides a surface that 
is readily broken up by scarifying in case it becomes neces- 
sary to reshape the road. The oil is delivered in railway 
tank cars to the nearest convenient siding, where it is 
transferred to tank trucks equipped with pressure dis- 
tributors. 


It is applied to the freshly searified road sur- 
face in 10-foot widths and at the rate of 15-gallon per 
square yard. 


By heating the oil in the railway tank cars, 


THE INITIAL STEPS IN THE CREATION 


the second 
A truck-mounted pressure distributor applying oil to the freshly scarified road 


Left.—A section of road scarified, shaped and ready for 


Right. 


OF AN OIL-BOUND GRAVEL ROAD 


searifying and the first application 
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MIXING THE OIL AND GRAVEL BEFORE SPREADING 


Left The harrow and dise following the oil distributor. 


Right.—Mixing the gravel and oil until a uniform color 


is obtained by moving the top from side to side with a power grader 


considerable time can be saved in transferring it to the 
tank trucks. A total of 11% gallons of oil per square yard 
is applied in three applications of 1-gallon each. 

Immediately after each application of oil, a disc and 
spring-tooth harrow, drawn by a tractor, mixes the oil 
and gravel sufficiently to permit travel to use the road 
without the oil’s picking-up on the tires of vehicles. The 
second tank of oil is applied to the opposite side of the 
road, and this is followed by another mixing with the disc 
and harrow. This process is repeated until three appli- 
cations have been made to the entire roadway; each appli- 
cation of oil being followed by mixing with the harrow 
and disc. 

\fter the first application of oil has been made, mixing 
operations begin. The motor-driven graders begin at the 
extreme edge of the treated gravel and, with the blade set 
to operate to the depth scarified, the oil and gravel are 
moved to the center of the road. After all of the treated 
material has been moved to the center, the operation is 
reversed and the material is moved back toward the edges. 
This process is repeated until the gravel is thoroughly 
coated with oil and the entire mixture has obtained a uni- 
form color. 

\fter thoroughly mixing, the material is spread with a 
power blade to a uniform thickness over the width to be 
surfaced. The blade is then operated over this uniformly 
spread material, moving small quantities back and forth 
until a true surface is obtained and the material is com- 
pacted to a degree where it will withstand travel without 
rutting. 


Cost 
The cost of the treatment varies from $1,000 to $1,500 


per mile, depending upon local conditions, experience of 
operators and length of haul. This figure includes the 
cost of labor, rental of equipment and division of over- 
head cost. The approximate total cost per mile for the 
completed road, including grading, minor drainage struc- 
tures, gravel surfacing and oil treatment, was $8,940. 
Several sections of the treated roadway are from four to 
five years old and are in excellent condition, showing no 
indication of rutting or corrugating. The average week- 
day travel for the summer of 1930 over these older see- 
tions was about 900 cars per day. 


Maintenance 


Sooner or later it will become necessary to break up 
and reshape sections of this road, and therefore experi- 
ments have been conducted to determine the best methods 
to follow and the cost of such work. It has been found 
that two men with a combination power scarifier and 
grader can break up, remix and reshape about 1,000 feet 
of 20-foot roadway per day. Assuming that it would be- 
come necessary to reshape the road once a year, it is seen 
that this operation would cost considerably less than the 
proper maintenance of an untreated gravel road. This 
does not take into account the cost of replenishing the 
gravel surface, which would disintegrate under travel 
and blow away in the form of dust. Under the oil-bound 
method, none of the gravel is lost. 


The Future of Roads of Intermediate 


Construction 


The development of an intermediate type of road sur- 
facing such as described above has made possible a far 
larger mileage of surfaced highways than would have 


THE FINAL SPREADING, AND A COMPLETED ROAD 
Left.—The power grader smoothing and shaping the spread material. Right—The completed roadway in the process 
of setting-up under traffic 
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wise been possible. The so-called high-standard 
pa: cment costs from $30,000 to $40,000 per mile for the 
co pleted road, depending upon the width, thickness, etc. 
\\ 4 the use of oil-bound gravel surfacing, from three to 
fo.r miles of completed road can be constructed for the 
co- of one mile surfaced with standard treatment. 

ie economical capacity of this type of surfacing has 
not been demonstrated. It is anticipated, however, that 
the oil-bound gravel surface will successfully and eco- 


nomically carry from 1.500 to 2,000 vehicles per day. 

The oil-bound gravel roads are in no way in competition 
with the standard or high type pavements. They have 
been developed as an intermediate type for carrying light 
travel and where the construction of an expensive pave- 
ment could not be justified. Excessive refinement in the 
construction of this type of surfacing will materially in- 
crease the cost, thereby destroying the advantage which has 
been gained through its development. 


Trailer Collection— Disposal by Incineration 


LOADING 
TRAILERS 
THE 
LEXINGTON 
WAY 


EXINGTON. 
L a city in 


the heart 
of the blue- 
grass section of 
Kentucky, is 75 miles south of Cincinnati, Ohio, and is the 
county-seat of Fayette County. Its population, according 
to the Federal census of 1930, is 45,736, of which about 30 
per cent is Negro. It is interesting to note that Lexington 
is the home of the first newspaper published west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, when, in 1787, the Kentucky 
Gazette was established to further the movement for a 
separation of Kentucky from Virginia. 

Garbage is collected in Lexington at the present time 
by six municipally owned Fruehauf trailers and two 1-ton 
trucks with steel dump bodies. The trailers are used in 
trains of three each, pulled by tractors. One train is being 
loaded while the other goes to the incinerator, unloads and 
returns to the collection route. In this way the collectors 
are kept busy all of the time. One truck is used in the 

business district and the other is used for making emer- 
gency calls for dead animals and any garbage which is 
} overlooked by the collectors. After the truck has com- 
j pleted its work in the business district, it spends the re- 
mainder of the day helping out the trailers in working 
blind alleys and streets where it is difficult to turn the 
trailer trains. When a train of trailers has been loaded 
and reaches the established meeting place, the empty train 
} is usually waiting to pull in and take the place of the 
j loaded one. This eliminates the necessity of coupling and 
gun oupling on the street, and also saves time. 


Summer and Winter Collections 


In the summer months two trucks are added to take 


i care of the heavy increase. These trucks are used in the 


Municipal 
Refuse 
Handled 
Ex peditiously 
in Lexington, 
Ky. 


By TEVIS W. LAUDEMAN 
Superintendent, 
Garbage Collection System 


same way as the trailers. One truck is loaded while the 
other goes to the plant and returns to the street. In ihe 
winter months the department personnel consists of the 
superintendent, two tractor drivers, one train man, two 
truck drivers who help to load their own trucks, eight col- 
lectors, and three men in the incinerator. In the summer 
months adidtional men are taken on as needed. 

Garbage is collected twice each week from May | to 
October 31, and once each week from November | to 
April 30. Collections in the business district are made 
each morning. All collections, with the exception of those 
in the business district, are made from the rear yards of 
the houses. Garbage is disposed of in a Nye incinerator 
located about one mile from the city limits. 

There are 13,800 homes in Lexington in an area of 5!% 
square miles, within which there are 96 miles of streets. 
In 1930 the cost of collection and disposal was $3.05 per 
ton. A close watch is kept on collection and disposal costs 
through monthly reports and cost records. At the end 
of the year an annual report is made up and filed. By 
using the annual report and cost records, it is possible to 
watch the operating cost of each unit and reduce it to a 
minimum. 
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Warning—lIce and 


Reasons for Snow Removal 


lhere are many excellent reasons for the removal of 


snow and ice from the streets of a city, but the benefits 
to be secured by removal, and the inconvenience and 
damage occasioned by allowing it to remain, cannot be 
stated in terms of The practice of re- 
moving snow from traffic city 
creasing rapidly, and there is little doubt that the in- 


exactly money. 


roads and streets is in- 
crease will continue. 

The area of roads from which snow should be removed 
is a problem for each locality, and can be solved only 
by local authorities upon the basis of cost, benefits and 
local expediency. The reasons for snow removal may be 
considered under several headings. 

Trafiic.—Traflic of all kinds may be entirely stopped 
bry deep snow and drifts. Such snows interfere with the 
mails, the delivery of milk, bread, and papers, and visits 
of the doctor, the use of fire apparatus, attendance at 
school, travel and business. They may not only incon- 
venience a community but may result in a paralysis of 
all community activity, 

Deep snows which have been softened by the passage 
of traffic become rutted quickly and remain in a condi- 
tion which impedes and slows traffic, entailing fewer loads 
per vehicle, which results in higher cost of transportation. 
The difficulties of traction and the obstructions to vehicles 
by such snows cause additional cost for operation and 
maintenance. More gasoline is required to push snow 
aside; non-skid chains must be provided, which cause 
excessive wear upon tires, and excess strain is placed upon 
the chassis. Work under such conditions is hard upon 
labor, vehicles become dirty and must be cleaned more 
frequently, horses find difficulty in pulling through deep 
snows and require more food and cleaning, and may be 
injured by strain. Slowing of traffic necessitates more 
horses and slower progress. 

Motor vehicles slide and skid, and horses slip upon 
shallow ice. Skid chains are required for automobiles 
and horseshoes must be roughed. 

Soft and slushy snows, and dirt, are splashed on ve- 
hicles, horses and pedestrians. Accidents are common 
during all conditions of ice and snow upon the streets, 
«wing to skidding, sliding and collision. 

Pedestrians.—Deep snowdrifts stop pedestrian traflic 
entirely, and deep snow interferes with walking, tires 
pedestrians, sticks to clothing and is melted when carried 
within houses. Pedestrians slip and fall in deep snows and 
are liable to injury. Ice on pavements is responsible for 
many injuries from slips and falls. Wet snow, or slush 
of any depth, wets the feet and damages the clothing of 
pedestrians. 

Paving. 
tendency of vehicles to follow in one rut, thus concentrat- 
ing an excessive weight of traffic upon a narrow strip and 
causing it to deteriorate. Alternate freezing and thawing 
disintegrate paving materials, as the moisture enters the 
material, where it is afterwards frozen, causing high in- 
ternal stresses which disrupt porous material. Moisture 
which is in continued contact with paving materials has 
a slight solvent action on the materials, although this 


Paving is injured by snows because of the 


Snow Ahead—IIl 


Why Should Snow Be Removed? 
Who Should Be Responsible for 
Its Removal? 

And How Far Should the Program 
Extend? 


By JOHN H. NUTTALL 
Consulting Civil Engineer, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


factor may be almost entirely ignored with modern pay- 
ing. Water and snow may penetrate through the pavement 
to the subgrade and soften it, causing injury to the paving 
above. 

Street Structures.—Snow and ice cause street-railway 
cars to slide upon the tracks, necessitating the use of 
sand and brakes and causing excessive wear upon the 
rails. Switches and frogs are clogged and frozen and 
rendered useless. The continued moisture from snow and 
ice around the tracks promotes electric action which cor- 
rodes the rails. Water penetrates through the pavement 
to the subgrade which it softens, causing the rails to work 
and the ties to decay. 

Snowdrifts hide fire plugs or render them inaccessible 
to fire apparatus. Inlets, catch-basins and drain pipes are 
choked by snow and ice and sometimes ruptured by the 
stresses produced by freezing. Water from snow and ice 
seeps into conduits and short-circuits telephone, telegraph 
and electric wires. 

Snow and ice produce an additional load upon bridges, 
which is not serious upon recently designed fixed bridges, 
as this factor has been considered in their design, but 
which may cause the collapse of old bridges under the 
combined snow load and a modern weight of traffic for 
which they were not designed. It is often impossible to 
raise lift bridges covered by snow until the snow has 
been removed, and the action of drawbridges may be 
impeded by a heavy weight of snow. 

Buildings.—The fronts of buildings are defaced by 
slush splashed by vehicles, and entrances to buildings are 
wet and muddied by wet snow and slush carried in upon 
the shoes and clothing of persons entering. Water from 
snow and ice may penetrate beneath foundations, causing 
settlement, or through gutters into basements, causing 
dampness and possibly injury to merchandise stores within 

Disease.—It is commonly thought that snow upon the 
street is responsible for disease, but it is probable thal 
there is little danger of disease from freshly fallen snow 
Dirt and filth containing disease germs accumulate 1! 
snow and ice upon the’street, but the germs are not viru 
lent at temperatures below freezing and some are killed 
by the cold. Snow and ice leave the contained dirt upo! 
the street in melting, and high temperatures render the 
germs more active, so that it is at this time that possible 
danger of the spread of disease arises. It is probable thal 
injury to health is caused rather by the vapor arising 
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{ quickly melting snow, which lowers vitality, injures 
ih respiratory organs and prevents the emission of per- 


tion from the human body. Feet and clothing wet by 
are contributing causes of colds, pneumonia and 
diseases. and the glare of fresh snow under bright 
hine is injurious to the eyes. 


Responsibility for Removal 


werning bodies are not generally legally responsible 
fo. the removal of snow and ice from the streets and are 
noi responsible for injury to persons or damage to pro- 
perty oceasioned by snow and ice. The general legal rule 
is that the municipality is not responsible fur snow and 
ice formed as an act of God or nature, but is responsible 
for damages caused by ice formed by some act of man. 
Such a case would be that of a person falling upon ice 
upon the street formed from water from a broken fire-plug. 

Private persons are usually held responsible for the 
removal of snow and ice from the footways and gutters 
in front of their property within a reasonable period, and 
statutes in most states regulate the time permitted for 
removal. The property owner is usually responsible for 
damages occasioned by failure to remove snow and ice 
after the period has elapsed. In some states the governing 
body is responsible for the damage, if it has not notified 
the property owner to remove the snow. The procedure in 
some states is for the injured person to sue the city, which 
in turn recovers the amount of any damages incurred by 
suit against the property owner. In all cases, the snow 
removed from the footways is thrown into the street. 

Property owners are usually notified through the police 
force to clean their footways, and a fine is usually pro- 
vided for non-compliance with the notice within a reason- 
able time. The cleaning of pavements by property owners 
is not satisfactory even in densely populated portions of 
a city. as snow remains in front of vacant lots and pro- 
perties whose owners are absent from the city or reside 
in another town. Most accidents to pedestrians occur on 
the footways. 

Gutters are usually cleaned by the owners, but some- 
times by the city. It is necessary that snow be removed 
from the gutters in order to allow the water from melting 
snow and ice to run off, as otherwise slushy conditions 
arise. The owner is relieved of the responsibility of re- 
moving snow from the gutters in some sections where 
the snow is entirely removed from the street at the expense 
of the city. The maintenance of open gutters is not an 
easy matter at the present time, for snow piles are con- 
tinually cut up and the material forced into the gutters 
by the heavy auto traffic. 

The city usually assumes responsibility for the removal 
of snow or the opening of traffic ways on non-railway 
and sometimes on railway streets, the shoulders of railway 
streets and crosswalks. Snow and ice around fire plugs 
and inlets, and upon the decks of bridges, is removed by 
the municipality. It is proper for the city to remove 
snow and open up places of this character, because it is 
for the benefit of the entire community. It is unfair and 
impractical for citizens to be compelled to remove snow 
from any portion of the street from which it must be 
carted away. 


gl 


Car stops or points where persons board cars are usu- 
ally cleaned of snow by the city, but sometimes by the 
street-railway companies. Snow is removed from street- 
railway tracks by the railway forces to the extent of push- 
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ing it upon the shoulder; but where it is necessary to 
entirely remove snow from the street, it is usually re- 
moved at the expense of the city. Street-railway franchises 
often call for a larger amount of snow work to be per- 
formed by the street-railway officials than would be se- 
cured without agreement. 

The great extension in the use of passenger busses in 
the past few years has given impetus to the opening of 
roads and the removal of snow. The bus companies in 
many cases have assumed the opening of the roads on 
which their busses operate, either because of franchise 
agreements or because of the neglect of the muni ipal ol 
state authorities to perform the work. 


Scope of Removal 


Snow is rarely removed by vehicles from country and 
suburban roads even where traflic is heavy. but the snow 
is usually plowed to the side of the road on bus routes 
and traffic should be 


as possible to the road surface in order to prevent track- 


roads. The snow plowed as close 


ing and skidding. A passage through drifts is usually 
opened on minor and farm roads, and turnouts are exca- 
vated in snow banks at convenient points. but such roads 
are rarely plowed, Passages are made through drifts on 
main traffic routes throughout cities, and it is becoming 
more customary each year to plow such streets. 

Residential streets are seldom plowed. Plowing is 
often objectionable on city streets of narrow width, be- 
cause the piles of snow are an impediment to traffic and 
obstruct gutters. Piles at the curb are an objection on 
wide business thoroughfares, for they render it difficult 
for persons to park cars at the curb and to reach the 
sidewalk from vehicles in the street. 

All crosswalks, car stops and spaces around fire plugs 
and inlets are usually cleaned of snow by pushing or 
brooming the snow back. The practice of removing snow 
entirely from such locations for a sufficient distance to 
prevent fresh snow from being tracked on by vehicles is 
increasing. 

Snow is usually completely removed only from the 
principal business streets of the average city and some- 
times from the principal suburban business streets. It 
may also be removed from main traffic routes that are so 
narrow that windrows pushed up by plows would be an 
objection. The removal of snow from such streets is justi- 
fied even though it may not be removed from other 
streets, for they are used by all inhabitants of a city, 
whereas other streets are used only by the inhabitants of 
limited sections. The practice of removing snow only 
from such streets is often bitterly attacked by merchants 
upon suburban business streets, and it is frequently neces- 
sary to arrange for the removal of snow from limited 
sections of suburban streets as a matter of policy. 

Snow is rarely removed from residential streets unless 
they are traffic routes, or for some specific reason such as. 
public gatherings, funerals or local policy, and the policy 
of removing snow from any such streets is unjustified 
unless it is removed from all similar streets in the city. 
It is customary to remove snow from in front of public 
buildings, fire houses, important places of public gath- 
ering and hospitals as a matter of convenience and safety 
for the public. 

The scope of snow opening or removal depends upon 
the benefits to be derived compared with the cost incurred, 
upon the funds available for the work, and upon the 
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force of labor and trucks available. The last-mentioned 


factor is important, for it is unwise to attempt the removal 


of snow from too great an area with an inadequate force, 
as unimportant streets are sometimes cleaned to the exclu- 


sion of more important streets which should be given first 


attention. A program which is too ambitious continues the 
removal of snow until spring, which is unwarranted, for 


snow would soon be removed by the increasing warmth 


of the sun if left upon the streets. 
The snow program should be 


considerably more ex- 
tensive in early than in late winter, as it is essential that 


snow be removed from the streets before it is compacted 


by traffic, rain and freezing into a solid mass which can 


be removed only at great cost and which forms a bottom 


for 


later snows. 


MACADAM STREET IN 
ILL. 


\ TARVIA-TREATED 
WINNETKA, 


AVING for residence and low-traffic streets is a prob- 
lem which confronts all city officials. Where funds 
are abundant and the taxpayers do not object to 


comparatively expensive pavements, the solution is easy. 
But today, even more than in normal times, a situation of 


that sort is extremely rare. 


What can be done then to utilize local materials as far 
as possible and keep the costs low? A survey of a number 


of representative communities reveals that numerous solu- 
tions have been worked out. These vary in detail because 
of local conditions, but the same basic principles are 
present in spite of the apparent great diversity of methods, 
This article is an attempt to state these principles as de- 
termined in practice, so that they can be applied under 
varying conditions. 
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The entire removal of snow from street surfaces is com- 
paratively recent and has been forced by the necessity 
of facilitating motor traffic and catering to the convenience 
of women shoppers in the business district. But the re. 
moval of snow from greater areas than will provide for 
the needs of traffic and the convenience of the citizens of 
an entire city is unnecessary. When snow removal js 
initiated in any section, demands for the extension of the 
area are made, and each extension of the area adds to the 
clamor for further extension. The snow bills in at least 
one American city are enormous, and it is probable that 
as much inconvenience is caused in that city by the great 
number of trucks and men necessary until late spring for 
the removal of snow from unimportant streets as would 
be caused by allowing the snow to remain. 


Streets Built from 


Loeal Materials 


By GEORGE E. MARTIN 


Consulting Engineer, 
General Tarvia Department, 
The Barrett Company 


In the newer communities the streets will often consist of 


only the natural soil graded into an approximate cross- 
section. In many instances the streets have been cut up by 
sewer and water lines and by the heavy hauling incidental 
to building operations. Such streets are dusty and dirty 
in dry weather, muddy in wet weather, and often prac- 
tically impassable during a portion of the year. 


Preparation of New Streets 


The first operation is to stabilize this surface so that it 
will support the weight of traffic passing over it. This 
almost always requires the addition of some sort of aggre- 
gate to the earth surface. The aggregate may be sand, 
gravel, cinders, crushed stone, slag, or other similar ma e- 
rial. The proximity of a local material source and the 
cost of the aggregate will be the determining factor in 
choosing the particular one to be used. Needless to say, 
the road should be brought to a smooth, even contour 
before the aggregate is added. 

The next question is how much should be used. That 
depends on local soil and climatic conditions, and canno! 
be stated definitely in inches of depth or other exact meas- 
ure. Enough should be used to support the weight of the 
traffic during moderately wet weather. If placed in thin 
layers and allowed to compact under traffic, it is ordi: 
narily easy to determine the proper amount. In the older 
sections this preliminary work has often been done some 
time previously, but the improvement stopped there. 

Such a street surface is only partially satisfactory. 10 
be sure, the motorist does not get stuck in the mud, but the 
street is dusty, dirty, and generally objectionable during 
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; e major portion of the year. Dust layers of various sorts 
\| help, but their effect is more or less temporary. 


Improved Surfaces 


Many cities and towns in various parts of the country 
ive improved roads and streets of this sort with tar sur- 

e treatments. The steps in such a treatment may be 
itlined as follows: (1) preparation of untreated surface; 
2) prime coat; (3) seal coat; (4) covering material. 

[he surface to be treated should be brought to an even 
hape and contour before the treatment is started, Gen- 
ally this is done by means of a blade grader or drag. 

\dditional aggregate may be placed over weak spots. 
Scarifying is not to be recommended unless the surface is 
very rough. If it must be done in order to get a smooth 
job, the road should be thoroughly consolidated before 
the tar treatment is started. Some officials sweep the road 
before the first application of tar, but the majority do not 
consider this necessary. 


Prime Coat 


The prime coat is the most important part of the treat- 
ment. A material which will penetrate into the road sur- 
face and bind the particles of aggregate together should 
he used. A cold refined tar with a specific viscocity of 8 
to 13 at 40 degrees C. 
(he amount required will depend upon the condition of 
the untreated surface. In general, it should have all it will 
absorb. This will rarely be less than 1-gallon per square 
yard and may be *4 of a gallon or more. It will penetrate 
into the surface to the depth of one inch or more, forming 
a hardened crust. The best practice is to use no cover on 
ihis prime coat, although a light sand covering is some- 
times used to prevent picking up under traffic. 


Seal Coat 


Some communities have stopped the treatment at this 
point and depended upon additional maintenance opera- 
tion later to strengthen the surface, but the majority have 
gone ahead with a seal coat and covering material. The 
object of the seal coat is, as its name implies, to seal up 
the surface and to hold aggregate as covering material on 
the surface to take the wear of traffic. 

The seal coat is generally a heavier refined tar ranging 
up to a tar having a float test at 32 degrees C. of from 
60 to 150 seconds. Good results can be obtained with all 
of these, but the heavier grades will hold more and larger 
covering material, will set up at once and not spatter under 
traffic, and will have a somewhat longer life. The lighter 
grades, on the other hand, permit manipulation of the 
cover by dragging or brushing, and an easy riding surface 
is easily produced. 

The amount of tar required for the seal coat will vary 
from 14- to 14-gallon per square yard. 


will give the desired results. 


Covering 


Covering material is an essential part of these treat- 
ments. Stone chips, slag, or pea gravel is generally used. 
Sand is sometimes used when cold refined tar is used for 
the seal coat, but is not recommended for the heavier 
grades of tar. Cold refined tar will require 15 to 20 
pounds of cover per square yard, while the heavier grades 
will hold from 25 to 50 pounds per square yard. Cover 
over medium tars may be dragged with a sled type drag, 
thus mixing with the tar, accelerating the setting-up period 
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APPLYING BITUMINOUS BINDER OVER GRAVEI 
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and producing a smoother surface. Rolling the cover over 
hot tar will set it into the surface and prevent displace- 
ment by traffic. If a roller is not used, it will probably be 
necessary to replace cover whipped off by vehicles at 
least once after the road is opened to trafhic. 


Costs and Maintenance 


Costs will generally range from 15 to 30 cents pei 
square yard. 

Subsequent maintenance operations on streets of this 
sort will consist of patching where needed and an occa 
sional surface treatment. The patching is done with a 
mixture of cut-back and aggregate. The 
as used for the original seal coat can be used for the 


same material 
maintenance surface treatment. Some streets may require 
an additional treatment the second year, but usually they 
will go for several years without entire re-treatment. Ade- 
quate maintenance at the proper time is an essential re- 
quirement for successful work. 

Many representative cities and towns have maintained 
their residence streets in this manner over a long perio1, 
as, for example, Richmond, Ind., over gravel; Winnetka, 
Ill., over macadam; Springfield, Ohio, over gravel; Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., over gravel; Glen Ridge, N. J., over 
gravel; Bristol, Vt., over gravel; Stillwater, Minn., over 
gravel; and many others. These operations give a pleasant, 
easy riding, non-skid dustless street at a cost which is not 
a burden to the property owner. 


WINTER SPORTS FACILITIES 
FOR CHILDREN ADVISED 


T is of utmost importance that municipal authorities pro 
vide areas where children may coast or skate in safety, 
says the United States Public Health Service in a current 

statement, urging that as many hilly streets as are necessary 
be closed to automobile traffic when there is sufficient snow 
Such measures will protect the motorist from 
slippery grades, while confining the children to safe areas, 


for coasting. 
thus reducing accidents to a minimum. In some places, per 
manent public playgrounds are being utilized for coastin: 
and skating, it is stated, and where these are of sufficient arva. 
much can be done without great expense in providing winter 
sports facilities. Snow from the streets can be dumped in 
these areas to form slides for coasting, and a smooth ground 
surface properly watered makes a successful skating rink. 
In such cases it may be more desirable to keep the children 
off the pavements. 
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Tractors Build Roads in Summer 
and Fight Snow in Winter 


Hk town of Broadalbin. \. Y., is decidedly in the 
snow belt and is one of the most active snow-removal 
localities in the state of New York, according to Mo- 

tordom, a publication of the New York State Automobile 
Association. Broadalbin did not give up hope of main- 
taining its contact with the world merely because winter 
came. It has probably not so many motor owners as many 
other towns, but it operates two snow-plows, and keeps 
62 miles of road clear of snow all winter, and people from 
everywhere can travel as readily as in summer. 

Records over a five-year period show that one of its 
tractors, a 4-cylinder machine, has a total hourly operat- 
ing cost of $2.13 for the tractor and of $3.46 for the 
tractor plus the snow-plow equipment. Snow-plowing re- 


quires an extra man. 


The Earnings of the Tractors in 
Snow Removal 


During the five years, this tractor has earned $11,112.67 
in rental income. The net annual income, after deducting 
the cost of operating the tractor, has averaged $1,372.42. 
This is a direct saving, which when applied to the use of 
the tractor on town work, reduces the hourly cost to 90.5 
cents and cuts the snow-removal hourly cost to $2.24. 

During the summer the tractors are used by the town 
on a variety of jobs, including road construction and 
maintenance, hauling dirt and material on excavation and 
building sites, and hauling bridge material. The greater 
portion of the work involves the grading and resurfacing 
of roads. Trailers are sometimes used when hauls are 
greater than five miles. 

In winter the 62 miles of road maintained by the county 
are kept clear with a tractor and snow-plow. The average 
depth of snow plowed is 21% feet, and the roads are 
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usually kept open to a width of 15 feet. It is occasionally 
necessary to remove drifts approaching 10 feet in depth 


The Dirt Roads Are Cleared Too 


Perhaps the astonishing thing is that only 1 mile of the 
62 is state road, while 8 miles are of gravel surface and 
53 miles are dirt roads. The average time needed to 
plow the total mileage is two days, which includes clean- 
up work after the roads are opened to traffic. That is 
something for a hard-road county to consider. 

There are types of snow-removal equipment that will 
literally do any job. Some have self-laying tracks and 
motors of 75 to 100 horsepower that will tear through 
the most heavily encrusted snow. They operate in a 
straight line, cutting immediately a clear passage for two 
cars, and do the work at little cost. In the town of Ghent, 
which has been reported before in these pages, one piece 
of the equipment devoted 35 days of 10 hours each to 
snow fighting and did 175 days of 8% hours of general 
work in one year. Two men worked the snow-plow. New 
model plows cut swaths up to 22 feet wide through drifts 
6 to & feet deep at a speed of 3 to 4 miles per hour, the 
cost per mile for a 4-foot depth being 87 cents. 

Such machinery is available to every locality in every 
state in the snow belt and pays for itself in actual opera- 
tion, to say nothing of the economic value of open roads 
to its own motorists and to winter travel in general. 

Who is boss, King Winter, or the town and county 
highway department? 


Noise Seriously Handicaps City Schools 


SURVEY of noise conditions affecting the 846 public 
A schools and annexes under the Board of Education of 

New York City, recently made by the Noise Abatement 
Commission, among its important findings shows these facts. 

In 30 per cent of all schools, or schools worth $150,000,000 
and costing the city $43,901.400 yearly, some classrooms are 
made useless by noise. 

The education of 477,400 children is hurt by noise. Both 
they and their teachers are subjected to nerve strain. voice 
strain, inability to hear, inability to concentrate, and loss of 
school time. 

The Noise Abatement Commission, having no police powers, 
cannot enforce noise laws itself. The object of such a survey 
is to call existing conditions to the attention of enforcing 
agencies such as the Police Department, and to get public 
opinion behind the activities of the enforcing officers. 

If the school street law were enforced through public co- 
operation and the action of the Police Department, the prob- 
Jem would be largely solved. 


Five hundred and twenty-eight complaints have been re- 
ferred to the appropriate city departments. 

Traffic and peddlers are the worst offenders. 

Schools are bothered by their own noise. 

The police are requested to investigate the possibility of 
closing 318 school streets. 

Three hundred and eighteen of the 347 schools shown to be 
definitely injured by noise suffered from traffic noise, and 
over 175 specifically complained of truck noises. 

This survey, however, reveals one encouraging thing, accord- 
ing to James Flexner, Executive Secretary of the Commission: 
“The existing laws are adequate to safeguard the schools from 
noise. If the law concerning school streets were enforced bs 
the Police Department under whose jurisdiction it comes, the 
present tragic situation would be largely remedied. Violation- 
of other laws are complained of by the school. All but one 
of these—that concerning noisy animals—are under the con- 
trol of the Police Department.” 


™ ROWING pains struck Vancouver, B. C.—-Canada’s thriv- 
(, ing young metropolis of the Northwest—as it mush- 
roomed up in thirty years from a mere town of 27,010 to 

inada’s third ranking city in 1930, with a population of 

10,421. 

One of the most acute of these pains was the fire hazard. A 

reater number of people and residences, taller business build- 

gs and strange industries, all of which go along with a larger 
city, created new and multiple fire hazards, making it im- 
perative that the fire department be reorganized and equip- 
ment revamped as the municipal growth continued. A mod- 
ern and larger fire alarm system was needed also to cut down 
the delays and confusion in handling fire alarms. As a con- 
sequence, the city contracted for a Gamewell fire alarm system 
through that firm’s Canadian representative, Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Limited. 

The new installation has just been completed, giving Van- 
couver the most modern and complete fire alarm central of- 
fice in Canada. 


The Central Office Building 


The building erected to house the fire alarm central office 
equipment, though economically constructed, is an attractive 
hit of architecture indicative of the rapidly growing recogni- 
tion on the part of municipal officials of the need for im- 
pressing the public mind with the importance of the fire 
alarm system. The structure, of fire-resistive construction and 
isolated from surrounding buildings by 150 feet of clear space 
all around, provides.an apparatus room and offices on the 
first floor; and the basement accommodates the battery room, 
emergency generator set, heating plant, workshop and garage. 
The central office building also takes care of the new police 
signal equipment. 


The Fire Alarm Apparatus 


The new system, known as a manual type (Class A), has 
a present capacity of fifty box circuits, ten primary and ten 
secondary alarm circuits, with a future capacity of fifty ad- 
ditional box circuits. The apparatus, manufactured by The 
Gamewell Company. supplied and installed by the Northern 
Electric Company, Limited, consists of the following: 


10 5-circuit box line operating boards 

2 S-circuit primary alarm operating boards 

2 5S-circuit secondary alarm operating boards 

| low current alarm unit 

| relay repeater panel equipped with 20 main line relays 
1 80-circuit protector board 

+ 20-circuit rectifier and storage battery control boards 

1 storage battery and cross-connecting board 

| line terminal and cross-connecting board 

1 box line recording unit of: 


14 5-circuit Nonpareil registers 
14 Peerless take-up reels 
1 operator's unit of: 


1 5-circuit Nonpareil register 
l-circuit Nonpareil register 
Nonpareil take-up reels 

time stamps without clocks 
Peerless transmitters 

set transmitter transfer switches 
set-pin switches, multiple keys 
10-circuit multiple keys 
10-circuit multiple relays 
120-circuit box list frame 

set secondary circuit polarity reversal switches 
1 rectifier rack 

11 special 60” 4-shelf battery racks 


me 


\ll equipment is mounted on pedestals or in cabinets of 


Vancouver Leads Canadian Cities 
with New Fire Alarm Central Office 


By C. H. FLETCHER 


City Electrician 


mahogany finished art metal. 
Twenty fire stations were each equipped with alarm record- 
ing sets, including: 


Ideal registers 1 10-inch turtle gong 
Peerless take-up reels | transformer 

t-inch tap bells 2 main line relays 
30° telegraph key 2 

self-restoring switches l 


pilot lamps 
ebony asbestos shelf 


Each main line operating board is equipped with a main line 
tap bell, visual indicator, high and low current precision relay, 
telegraph key and control switches for each box circuit. The 
equipment for the alarm circuits is the same, except that a 
common tap bell is used for each panel, and the visual an- 
nunicators are of different colors from the box circuits. 

The protector board has a center panel with ground and in- 
ter-line testing equipment for the ultimate capacity of 120 
circuits, and protector equipment for each of the present cir- 
cuits, including 3-ampere 2.000-volt fuses, Y%-ampere 2.000- 
volt fuses, vacuum type lightning arresters, spring jack 
switches for reversing the line current, grounding either side 
of the line, or cutting out a section of the office or outside cir- 
cuit. Instrument jacks are also provided for each circuit, and 
plugs and cords connected to a special box testing set, so that 
this set may be connected into any circuit. 

The box testing set includes a special precision relay con 
trolling a register and so designed that, by using a resistance 
plug of proper value for each circuit, a box can be operated on 
the line and a record obtained at headquarters without open- 
ing the circuit, and leaving the circuit in condition to transmit 


THE NEW FIRE ALARM STATION 


The interior view gives some idea 


of the completeness 
of the equipment 
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an alarm of fire from any other box immediately and without 
interference by the box being tested. Another advantage of 
this arrangement is that the box is tested for operation at a 
minimum line current of about two-thirds the normal current. 

The box and alarm line recording equipment consists of five- 
circuit multiple registers controlled by the main line relays 
and mounted with take-up reels on a pedestal, with the reg- 
isters above and the take-up reels on a lower shelf, so that the 
tapes run down at an angle. This results in much better visi- 
bility and a more compact arrangement than where the reg- 


CITY 
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ister and take-up reels are mounted upon the top of a pedestal 
with the tapes horizontal. 

The operator’s pedestal includes a master recording set wiih 
register, time stamp and take-up reel for the box, primary 
and secondary alarm circuits respectively. It also includes 
two dial type manual transmitters with multiple relays fo, 
automatically transmitting signals over the alarm circuits, 
and multiple main line master keys for manual operation. 
Cut-off switches are provided, so that alarms may be trans- 
mitted over any circuit or circuits desired. 


Well-equipped Truck Services Manholes 


BUREAU oral 
MECH ELEC SERVICE 


MAM TENANCE 


N 
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A UTILITY 


N the extent of its municipally owned conduit system, 
| Baltimore is probably the leading American city. 
\ portion of this system is reserved for police 
and fire alarm cables, and the remainder is leased to 
various electrical public utilities at a slight profit. Proper 
maintenance of this kind of system entails the construc- 
tion of manholes at regular intervals which in time of 
excessive rains or breaks in sewers or water mains may be- 
come flooded. 

To quickly alleviate flooded conditions and acceleraie 
repairs, the Bureau of Mechanical-Electrical Service has 
developed a motorized maintenance outfit for pumping and 
cleaning. The maintenance unit is mounted on a 1!2- 
ton Federal truck equipped with pneumatic tires and a 
Tripp dump body, which is operated by a lever on the 
side of the truck. A pumping unit consisting of a Fuller 
& Johnson engine connected to a Jaeger self-priming pump, 
which is capable of discharging 300 gallons of water per 
minute, is located between the cab and the dump body. 
The pump is also connected to an intake pipe which is 
extended on both sides and to the rear of the truck. Brass 
gate valves have been connected to this pipe in order to 
permit the hose that is used in the manholes as suction 
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TRUCK WHICH SPEEDS REPAIRS TO THE MUNICIPAL CONDUIT SYSTEM 


Bureau of Mechanical-Electrical 
Service of Baltimore Develops 
Complete Equipment for Maintenance 
of Municipal Conduit System 


lines to be connected at the most convenient point of the 
truck. The discharge pipe is also located under the truck 
body, and an extension is so arranged on a swivel joint 
that the water pumped from the manhole and discharged 
into the street will be thrown in a direction that will cause 
no inconvenience or damage. 

Side curtains have been provided to protect the pumping 
unit against inclement weather, and strap extensions have 
been installed on the dump body and fenders to carry 
ladders and a 20-foot section of 3-inch hose. Tool boxes 
have also been provided in the pumping unit to carry all 
the necessary tools usually required in maintenance work. 

The information given above has been furnished hy 
Luke Ellis, Acting Mechanical-Electrical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mechanical-Electrical Service, Department of Public 
Works, Baltimore. 
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How Much Play Space 


Does a City Need? 


VHE urgency of finding “made work” projects in the 
public improvements field, the present low real 
estate market, the difficulty which private holders 

have in paying taxes on idle and undeveloped land, and 
number of other factors, have conspired to place in the 
hands of city officials an unprecedented opportunity to ac- 
quire and develop park and playground areas. Two ques- 
tions. therefore, often arise: How much land can the city 
consistently use for these purposes? and What part of the 
whole should be appropriated to active play uses? Per- 
haps no contribution by planning authorities on the subject 
of park standards has received wider recognition or is 
exerting greater influence than the statement issued in the 
recommendations of the Regional Plan of New York and 
Environs. The standards suggested in this plan were pre- 
sented by Thomas Adams, General Director, before the 
National Conference on City Planning in 1928 and have 
been used as a progress report by the Committee on Recre- 
ation of the American City Planning Institute. (See also 
Tue American City, June, 1928, page 107.) Space al- 
lotments for various park and playground areas, as sug- 
gested in Mr. Adams’ Regional recommendations, are 
embodied in a tentative report of the Correlating Commit- 
tee on Standards and Objectives of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership, of which 
Lawrence Veiller is Chairman. 

In his recommendations, Mr. Adams says: “It may be 
approximately estimated that one acre of open space is 
needed for active recreation to every 1,000 persons in 
the general population. It is reasonable to assume that 
twice this area is needed for all purposes within the city. 
that is, one acre to each 500 persons as a minimum for 
combined city parks, neighborhood parks, athletic fields, 
waterfront parks and playgrounds. A desirable minimum, 
however, would be one acre to approximately 300 per- 
sons. 

Because of the importance attached to these recom- 
mended standards it seems worth while to compare them 
with other standards and with the accomplishments of 
American cities in the acquisition of parks and _ play- 
ground areas. Many factors, of course, need to be con- 
sidered in any comprehensive study of park standards. 
\mong them are the balance in various types of areas and 
in their distribution and also the question of school play 
areas, most of which are not permanently dedicated for 
recreation use. 

Of special significance is the consideration pointed out 
by Professor and Mrs. Hubbard in “Our Cities Today and 
Tomorrow,” that “just because a few metropolitan cities 
are unable to provide a considerable portion of their 
population with either homes or play spaces favorable to 


p complete living is no reason why meager minimum stand- 
ards should be set up as a guide for hundreds of growing 


communities in all parts of the country, where there is 
till opportunity, especially in undeveloped areas, to en- 
courage and apply standards commensurate with needs.” 


im The following comments are offered for the purpose of 


An Important 


Discussion to Which 


Contributions Are Invited 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER 


Nationa! Reereation Association 


calling attention to the importance of giving further study 
to the problem before accepting a standard which is likely 
to prove inadequate. 


Actual Accomplishments 


One acre of open space to approximately 300 persons is far 
below the standard which for a number of years has been 
accepted by many park and planning authorities, namely, one 
acre for each 100 persons. A recent study of municipal parks 
in the United States conducted by the National Recrea’ ion 
Association in cooperation with the U. 5S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics revealed the fact that 59 cities of 25,000 or more 
own at least one acre of park for each 100 people. Com 
paratively few cities in the United States have failed to pro 
vide at least one acre of park for each 500 people, and more 
than 50 per cent of the cities of 25,000 and over in the United 
States have attained or exceeded the standard of one acre 
to each 300, though in a number of cities part of the acreage 
is outside the city limits. 

\ccording to recent reports, Minneapolis, a city of 461 
356 population, owns 2.760 acres in parks used for active 
recreation, whereas only 464 acres are needed according to 
the standard proposed in The Regional Plan study. Detroit, 
with 1.568.662 people, reports more than 3,500 acres used 
for active recreation; Dayton, with 200,982, reports 1.024 
acres; Nashville, with 153,153, 618 acres, San Diego, with 
147,897, 675 acres; Houston, with 289,428, reports 900 acres 
of parks used for active recreation. Does this mean that these 
cities and many others are over-supplied with areas for ac 
tive recreation use? 

In an article entitled “Parks and Playfields” appearing in 
Tue American City in April, 1928, the late George B. Ford 
made the following statement: “The accepted ideal standard 
is one acre of parks and playgrounds for each 100 inhabit 
ants. Recreational specialists set as a practical working 
standard, one acre of park and play space for every 125 
people. It is found in practice that out of the total park and 
playground area in the cities, one-third to two-fifths is actually 
in playfields, playgrounds and school play yards.” In such 
cities as have attained “one acre of park and play space for 
every 125 people,” Mr. Ford’s estimate would indicate, the 
playfields, playgrounds and play yards provide one acre of 
active play space for each 313 to 375 population. 


School Playgrounds 


To an increasing extent cities are adopting the widely re« 
ommended standards of five acres for every elementary school 
site, ten to fifteen acres for junior high schools, and twenty 
acres for senior high schools. In cities where such sites 
are secured, the active play areas provided in connection with 
the schools alone will equal or exceed one acre for every 1.000 
of the population. 

In 1923 a Committee on Recreation Standards in City 
Planning, of the National Recreation Association. including 
in its membership a number of outstanding city planners and 
recreation executives, submitted a report covering several 
types of recreation areas. One of these areas is the neigh 
berhood playground intended to serve primarily the needs of 
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children from five to fourteen years. The size for such a play- 
ground was recommended to be from four to ten acres, one 
<uch area to be provided for each 500 children. Granting that 
the minimum recommended size of four acres is needed, one 
such playground would be required for each 625 people. 
According to this standard, the neighborhood playgrounds 
alone would provide more space than is recommended in the 
standard under discussion. 

\ bulletin issued by the Planning Foundation of America 
entitled “Standards in Planning for Recreation Areas,” con- 
densed from a paper prepared by L. H. Weir of the National 
Recreation Association, discusses total acreage requirements 
for various types of open spaces. For a city of 100,000 it 
recommends 312 to 392 acres in children’s playgrounds and 
playfield parks intended primarily for active recreation use. 
This is equivalent to between three and four acres per 1,000 
population in these two types of properties alone. 


W ell-balanced Distribution 


This standard is also advocated by Will O. Doolittle, Editor 
of Parks and Recreation, the official publication of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives. In a statement entitled 
“Municipal Parks,” prepared for the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, he writes: “Excluding 
outlying forest parks or reservations, a well-balanced park 
system that has a total acreage of at least one acre to every 
100 inhabitants should have allocated from 12% to 20 per 
cent in children’s playgrounds, the higher percentage pre- 
vailing where the density of population is high; from 18 to 


HAT park and playground areas should be provided 
for the present and the future estimated population of 
And how and when should these be 


W 


acquired ? 

The Chicago Regional Planning 
with municipal and park authorities all over the country, has 
for some time given serious consideration to these questions. 
We started out with the conviction that the number of acres 
of parks and playgrounds should be definitely related to the 
To discover what this 


a community? 


\ssociation, in common 


number of people in the community. 
relationship should be according to best current practice, we 
conducted an inquiry, nation-wide in scope and also among 
those most experienced in the matter in the Chicago region. 


Recommendations 


Based upon the results of this inquiry and upon our own 
experience, we issued to municipalities and park districts in 
the region recommendations that they adopt as a realizable 
recreation area standard, 10 acres per 1,000 inhabitants, and 
that, of this 10 acres, approximately 3 acres be devoted to 
playground purposes, including school playgrounds. 

lo check up on progress in communities of the region in 
providing for present and future recreation needs, and to 
show what type of development most adequately serves in a 
given situation, we are compiling a table showing acreages 
of parks and playgrounds now available in these communities. 
Information, practically complete for 86 of them, shows that 
24. or over 25 per cent, already exceed the recommended 
standard. Exclusive of Chicago, the 86 places show an av- 
erage of 6.8 acres of park, playground, or school ground space 
for each 1,000 inhabitants: 9 have more than 20 acres per 
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20 per cent to neighborhod playfield-parks; and the rema ning 


70 to 60 per cent distributed among other types of prs per. 
ties, but chiefly among neighborhood parks, large lands ape 
parks and miscellaneous active recreation areas. Cities wnder 
100,000 population, in order to secure an adequate wel|-bal. 


anced distribution of different types of properties, may find jt 
desirable to possess a grand total greater than one acre to 


every 100 inhabitants would yield 

Where is provision to be made for such active recreation 
areas as golf courses, swimming centers, picnic areas, boating 
and winter sports centers, all usually developed outside of 
school sites, neighborhood playgrounds or playfield-parks? 
If a city of 100,000, for example, is to provide a single 
eighteen-hole golf course for its people, an area equivalent 
to one acre to each 1,000 population will be needed for this 
activity alone. The Playing Fields Association of Great 
Britain, which is actively promoting the setting-aside of land 
for recreation purposes, advocates as a minimum standard 
four acres available for team games and active recreation for 
every 1,000 of the population. 

The statement by Mr. Kingery which follows shows that the 
Chicago Regional Planning Association recommends “ten acres 
for each 1,000 population” as a basis for acquiring parks and 
playgrounds, and that of each ten acres approximately three 
acres be devoted to playground purposes, 

Thus it becomes apparent that many leading park and city 
planning authorities believe that one acre of open space js 
needed for each 100 population and that from 30 to 50 per 
cent of this area should be devoted to active recreation use. 


By ROBERT KINGERY 


General Manager, 
Chicago Regional Planning Association 


1.000 inhabitants; 15 have between 10 and 20 acres; 19 have 
between 5 and 10 acres: 23 have between 2 and 5 acres; 20 
have less than 2 acres. 


Progress Recorded 


Three years ago we tabulated information for 37 of these 
communities, showing that they then had an average of 3. 
acres of park per 1,000 inhabitants. In the present study the 
same 37 communities have an average of 5.6 acres per 1,000 
It is our belief that the kind of promotion and service thy 
Association is giving will show similar future progress iD 


those and other communities. 

As one of our services to communities, we have designed 
three different types of playgrounds, plans of which are r 
produced on the facing page with a chart showing the siz 
and number of areas appropriate for communities of varying 
populations. Many communities are now re-studying thei 
play facilities with a view to making them conform mor 
closely to these requirements. The Association, as one of its 
most important activities, helps individual communities wit! 
their recreation plans in order that they may meet the requir¢ 
ments of estimated future populations, and that land acquis 
tion may be undertaken while the most advantageous |océ 
tions are still available and before property values advance 


too greatly. 
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EW home-owners or property-owners would care to 
cof pay their telephone bills, water bills or light bills for 

a whole year in one payment. Yet governments want 
to collect the home-owner’s largest expense item, outside of 
food and clothing, in one single payment. Public utilities bill 
their customers on a monthly or quarterly basis. Their monthly 
charges are small. Surely a taxpayer is entitled to some con- 
sideration in the payment of his burden. 

“The trend toward instalment payment of taxes is so well 
defined that the movement is readily perceptible. I predict 
that quarterly payments of real estate taxes will be the rule 
and not the exception ten years hence.” 

This statement was made by Carl H. Chatters, Secretary, 
International Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers, in an address on “Recent Developments in Delin 
quent Tax Administration” at the meeting of the Govern- 
ment Research Association in Buffalo in November, 1931. 
Mr. Chatters reported that in Pittsburgh, where taxes are 
collected in four instalments, 70.56 per cent of the 1931 
taxes had been collected up to July 31, as compared with 
72.28 per cent in 1930, an unusual record in view of the 
experience of most communities in those two years. 

Other cues from the business methods of private enter- 
prise which local governments would do well to follow 
were discussed by Mr. Chatters and others at the Govern- 
ment Research Association's meeting on delinquent taxes. 
This article (summarized in the outlines on this and the 
opposite page) is based on the points and suggestions 


which were made at the Buffalo gathering. 


Adequate Laws Needed 


Good tax administration laws, properly enforced, are the 
fundamental requirement in any effort to prevent tax de- 
linquency and to protect the interest of conscientious tax- 
payers. As W. Earl Weller, Director of the Rochester Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, observed: 

“Year after year cities have seen the total of outstanding 
taxes increase by increments that have grown steadily larger 
regardless of general economic conditions. Year after year the 
same cities have added an item for ‘unpaid taxes’ to their 
budgets, thus passing the load of delinquency along to the 
‘good’ taxpayers who are too ignorant of municipal finance 
to realize what is really happening. Year after year little 
comedies entitled ‘tax sales’ have been enacted in these cities. 
While the details of these comedies differ in different cities. 
the good but dumb taxpayer always plays the part of the 
capra_ hircus—in less erudite company, the goat.” 

\ suggestion put forward by Mr. Weller which received 
little support at the Buffalo meeting was that legal recog- 
nition should be given to the fact that circumstances some- 
times justify leniency to certain taxpayers who, because of 
economic conditions beyond their control, are unable to 
meet their obligations: 

“Many officials have unwittingly constituted themselves 
judges and, following the trend of the law, have decided that 
mercy to the delinquent taxpayer transcends justice to the 
taxpaying public. If this hypothesis were to receive the sanc- 
tion of law, the social factors might be intrusted to employees 
better fitted to pass judgment.” 

Mr. Weller proposed that trained investigators should 


Delinquent Real Estate Taxes— 
Prevention and Collection 


To Prevent Tax Delinquency 


Enact and enforce good tax administration laws. 

a. Delinquents able to pay should be shown 
little leniency. 

b. Special treatment might be accorded de- 
linquents unable to pay because of eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Levy reasonable taxes. 

a. Payments are likely to be de ayed or de- 
faulted if the burden is excessive. 

b. Property with a disproportionately heavy as- 
sessment is avoided by tax title buyers, and 
the city may find it unsalable. 

ec. Proper financial investigations of local im- 
provements should be made before any 
work is undertaken, so that the prospective 
yield of special assessments can be deter- 
mined, 


Encourage cooperation, by convincing tax- 

payers that: 

a. Taxes are levied by their duly elected repre- 
sentatives, and constitute a debt due the 
municipality. 

b. The services being rendered by the munici- 
pality are worth what they cost. 

ec. The prompt payment of taxes will not be 

penalized by leniency to delinquents who 

can pay. 

High percentages of tax delinquency affect 

the credit of the municipality and result in 

higher interest charges. 


Facilitate payment. 
a. Ample individual notice shou'd be given of 
the date on which taxes are due. 
Mail, telephone and personal contact may 
be used. 
b. The procedure of making payments should 
be as simp!e and easy as possible. 
An efficient office layout and modern me- 
chanical equipment are essential. 
ce. Instalment payments should be allowed. 
The added convenience and the penalties 
saved taxpayers will more than offset any 
additional cost of collection, provided 
businesslike methods of administration 
are used. 
d. Branch banks and building and loan associa- 
tions can be authorized to collect taxes. 


Study causes of tax delinquency in the com- 
munity, and how to improve methods of mak- 
ing payments. 

a. One new method of payment is the collec- 
tion of taxes prior to the due date by the 
acceptance of deposits at interest. 

b. Penalties for non-payment are generally 
considered more effective than discounts to 
promote payments. 
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ex. vine and report on each case of delinquency. He be- 
Jie es that: 

iese investigators would uncover many social conditions 
tho would justify the remission of the tax in question. In such 
Ci on the application of the delinquent owner and with 


th: approval of the city treasurer—this approval being based 


op he report of an investigator—the city council could and 
chould remit the tax. In order to avoid abuses, the law should 
provide that the tax on any certain taxable parcel could only 
be remitted two or three times while held by one owner, and 
that no property on which taxes had been remitted could be 
transferred without the city’s consent.” 


(he case of the taxpayer who can afford to pay but does 
nol. is different. He deserves no leniency at the hands of 
the body politic. For him penalties for non-payment should 
be severe, and the legal procedure enforcing the penalties 
should be simple and direct. Foreclosure proceedings 
should be simplified by the consolidation of all outstand- 
ing liens into one certificate before the property is allowed 
to be sold. 

lhe tax collection record of two jurisdictions which are 
operating very successfully under state laws was called to 
the attention of those attending the tax delinquency meet- 
ing. Hamilton County, Ohio, collected 96 per cent of its 
taxes. A representative of Minneapolis, where 97 per cent 
of the tax levy is collected, reported that the steady rise 
in the collection of delinquencies there during the past 
two years might be due to the new law in Minnesota. 


Taxes Must Be Reasonable 


(ny tax or other debt is paid more promptly if it is not 
considered unreasonable. If a property owner feels that 
his tax burden is so heavy that the property is no longer 
en attractive investment, he may delay or default in his 
payment of taxes and the city may find itself with a great 
ceal of unsalable real estate on its hands. This situation 
was described by Mr. Chatters as follows: 

“The failure of tax certificate purchasers to be attracted by 
municipal tax liens has created a new problem. Officiais have 
always assumed that 100 per cent of their tax levies would 
be available either through voluntary payment or the sale of 
tax liens. This can no longer hold true. In one Michigan 
county, approximately 76,000 parcels of property were offered 
for sale in 1931 for non-payment of 1928 taxes. Only 1.000 
of these parcels were sold. How will taxes on the other 75.000 
parcels, mostly vacant lots, be collected? The tax title buyer, 
so-called, is more cautious than formerly and carefully avoids 
parcels with heavy special assessment burdens or on which 
there is little reason for redemption by the owner. Most of 
the unsold parcels are vacant lots in suburban centers or even 
territory more remote.” 

One way of protecting property from being burdened 
with heavier taxes than it can bear is to see that proper 
financial investigations of local improvements are made 
before the work involved is undertaken. Such a survey 
should show what percentage of the cost can logically be 
expected from assessments on the property affected. and 
how much must be made up from other sources. As Mr. 
Weller observed: 

“The public works department is given ample time to study 
the engineering problems involved in a local improvement. 
but usually the first notice the department of finance receives 

is the certificate of completion. Before any such im- 


provements are ordered, the department of finance should 
determine what the prospective yield of the special tax will be. 
Rarely, if ever, will the yield equal the cost of the improve- 
the difference being met, either directly or indirectly. 


me nt, 
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by the city at large—directly by contributing a percentage of 


the cost, indirectly by acquiring some useless real estate 


through tax foreclosures.” 
Enlist Taxpayers’ Cooperation 


When taxpayers have a feeling of responsibility with 
regard to the payment of their taxes, the tax administra- 
tor’s task is greatly simplified. If such an attitude does not 
exist, it will pay the administrator to make an effort to 
cultivate cooperation. He will find that civic organizations 
concerned with taxation can be of real service in enlisting 
support for the taxation program, by helping to put the 
facts before the public. 

The points which should be emphasized in appealing for 
cooperation are these: The services of the community are 
for the benefit of all, and the cost of these services should 
therefore be shared by all who enjoy them. Taxes are the 
proportion of the cost which the community's representa- 
tives believe are fair contributions to expect from each 
citizen and property-holder. Organized evidence should 
be presented to the taxpayers from time to time during 
the year to demonstrate that the services being rendered by 
Publicity for 
municipal undertakings is important because support is 
much more likely to be forthcoming if the public knows 


the community are worth what they cost. 


what is going on and why it is necessary. 

Taxpayers will also be more inclined to pay their bills 
on time if they are confident that prompt payment will 
not be penalized by leniency to delinquents who can pay. 
The tendency toward the reduction or elimination of pen 
alties on past due taxes which has been noticeable during 
the last few years is unfortunate. Those who did pay 
promptly naturally feel discriminated against and will 
delay their next payments in the hope of having more 
penalties canceled or reduced. 

Another consideration which should be brought to the 
attention of the taxpaying public is the fact that high rates 


of delinquency have an adverse effect on municipal credit, 


To Collect Delinquent Taxes 


Enact and enforce legal provisions requiring 

prompt collection or the payment of penalties. 
Taxes should not be allowed to be in arrears 
for more than a short period before penal- 
ties are inflicted. 


Remind delinquents of their indebtedness. 
Mail, telephone and personal calls should 
be used to call attention to the penalties, 
interest and probable loss likely to be in- 
curred if taxes are not paid. 


3. Allow instalment payments. 
When accumulated taxes on a piece of prop- 
erty have reached the point where no one 
will pay them or purchase the property, the 
delinquency can be funded and amortized 
over a period of years. 


> 


Do not reduce or eliminate penalties on past 
due taxes. 
Most important results will be to discourage 
prompt payment in the future. 


5. Investigate delinquents’ ability to pay. 
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resulting in higher interest charges and eventually in the 
necessity for higher taxes. The reasons why high percent- 
ages of delinquency are danger signs to an investor are 
listed by Mr. Chatters as follows: They indicate “(1) a 
burden individual properties cannot bear; (2) govern- 
mental costs beyond the ability or willingness of the com- 
munity to pay; (3) a breakdown in tax collecting or assess- 
ing machinery; (4) a low morale or lack of civic pride: 
(5) all or any of the four reasons above, indicating the 
possibility of a default in meeting obligations promptly.” 
Bond buyers carefully examine a municipality’s tax col- 
lection records before seriously considering a commitment. 


Make Tax Paying as Easy as Possible 


Municipalities should profit by the experience of public 
utility companies and other private business enterprises 
and adopt aggressive methods of collecting accounts re- 
ceivable. After taxes have been levied, the first step in 
the collection procedure should be to notify property- 
owners of the amount they owe. Notices should be 
mailed and should tell how, where and when payments 
should be made. Mention should be made of the penal- 
ties inflicted for failure to make prompt payments. It 
is probably desirable to send two notices before taxes 
hecome delinquent, one several weeks in advance and one 
prior to the date of delinquency. After penalties be- 
come effective, further notices should be sent. In small 
communities the telephone can be used. Large taxpayers 
who are delinquent should be favored with personal calls 
by the collector. Every legal means available for collec- 
tion should be used. 

Having told the taxpayer of his indebtedness, an efficient 
tax administrator will endeavor to make the procedure of 
paying bills as easy and convenient as possible. Provi- 
sions should be made for payment by mail, the munici- 
pality of course assuming no responsibility for worthless 
checks. The office where cash payments are received should 
be carefully planned so as to eliminate needless delays 
and confusion. The use of modern mechanical equipment, 
both in making out bills and in keeping records, is essen- 
tial. 

The adoption of businesslike methods of administration 
will make it possible to allow the payment in instalments 
with little or no additional cost of collection. Taxpayers 
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find that the added convenience and the penalties s: ved 
make the instalment plan well worth while. In Baltimore 
the banks have been delegated to collect taxes and the 
taxpayer can make daily, weekly, or monthly payments 
The banks make no charge for collection, receiving their 
compensation in the use of the money. In another city q 
building and loan association collects taxes for its clients, 

The question arises, should discounts be allowed for the 
prompt payment of taxes? Mr. Chatters believes that the 
value of discounts in encouraging payment of taxes js 
questionable, “since it appears that many of those who 
would take the discount are already paying early without 
it. Perhaps a small discount of 1 or 2 per cent during the 
first month of the tax-collecting period would be fair to 
those who are prompt. The theory that a penalty applied 
promptly at delinquency will do more than discounts to 
promote payments is quite generally accepted.” 

The collection of taxes prior to the due date by the 
acceptance of deposits at interest is a new method of 
payment. Toronto sells tax certificates at a discount, prior 
to due date, according to a definite schedule for the time 
involved. An act passed by the 1931 Legislature of Wis. 
consin permits cities of the second and third class to ac- 
cept deposits in anticipation of taxes, paying interest on 
the deposits at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

These and other new methods of making payments 
should be studied by the tax administrator, who should 
also make frequent analyses of delinquency in his district, 
He should have information about delinquents’ ability to 
pay, and should know the amount of delinquent taxes by 
years, divided between general taxes and special assess- 
ments; the location and valuation of delinquent properties: 
and the tax burden on each piece of property. 

Enterprise on the part of municipal officials and up-to- 
date methods of administration can reduce delinquent taxes 
to a negligible amount, provided the community is able 
and willing to cooperate. 


EvrrortaL Note.—Additional information regarding successful methods 
of tax administration is obtainable without charge from the Municipal 
Administration Service, 261 Broadway, New York. Readers of Tue 
American Crry who are not taking advantage of the cooperation available 
from this source are reminded that the Municipal Administration Service 
is a non-partisan clearing-house of information on all phases of muni ipal 
administration, established to serve research bureaus, public officials, 
leagues of municipalities, libraries and other organizations and individuals 
working for the betterment of city government. 


The Promise of a Better Day in Housing 


HOUSING “war” which, to quote the promise of Sec- 
retary Wilbur on behalf of President Hoover, “is not to 
stop until every American home is clean, convenient, 
wholesome, sanitary, and a fit place for a mother and father 
to bring to maturity young citizens who will keep our Nation 
strong, vigorous and worthy,” staged its first great offensive 
in Washington, December 2 to 5. The occasion was the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership—- 
the largest and most notable gathering ever held in the United 
States to consider the housing problem. The registration 
totaled more than 3,700. In preparation for the meeting, 25 
fact-finding committees and 6 correlating committees, with a 
combined membership of 540, has held during the previous 
months many a protracted session. 
That the Conference was much broader in scope than its 
name suggests, is indicated by the titles of the 31 committees: 


1. Types of Dwellings 5. Sub-Division Layout 

2. Fundamental Equipment 6. Business and Housing 

3. Kitchens and Other Work 7. Industrial Decentralization and 
Centers Housing 

4. Utilities for Houses 8. Blighted Areas and Slums 


9. Reconditioning, Remodeling, 22. Home Information Centers 
and Modernizing 23. Homemaking — Housing and 

10. Construction Family Life 

ll. Design 24. Large-Scale Operations 

12. City Planning and Zoning 25. Relationship of Income and 

13. Finance the Home 

14. Taxation 

15. Home Ownership and Leasing Correlating Committees 

16. Home Furnishing and Decora- A. Standards and Objectives 
tion B. Research 

17. Landscaping Planning and C. Legislation and Administra- 
Planting tion 

18. Household Management D. Education and Service 

19. Housing and the Community E. Organization Programs, Local 

20. Farm and Village Housing and National 

21. Negro Housing F. Technological Developments 


At the final session assurance was given to the delegates 
that a continuation committee would be appointed “to carry 
on the work of the Conference, to provide adequate distribu- 


tion of the work of committees, and to plan for further ac- 
, 


tivities.” 

The tentative reports of the committees are not available, 
but it is planned to issue the revised final reports in pamphlet 
form and in bound volumes. 
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A Realizable Dream for a Metropolitan Region 


‘7 HATEVER the methods and details of planning, we 
VW believe we give expression to some of its main pur- 
poses in the final words of our report where we say 
that if common sense prevails, the people of the Region will 
sec to it that the harbor is moré up-to-date; that no more 
money is frittered away on piers for international shipping 
that can be used only for minor purposes; that the slaughter- 
houses and the markets are concentrated adjacent to water 
and railroad transportation facilities; and that Jamaica Bay 
and Newark Bay are developed to serve the logical demands 
of their localities and no more. They will cooperate with the 
railroads in obtaining the building of new terminals encircl- 
ing the city. They will create a great metropolitan highway 
loop parallel with a rapid-transit and freight-distribution line. 
They will acquire airports in good time, within easy reach of 
the centers of the metropolis. 

They will no longer neglect the opportunity to make Battery 
Park a beautiful waterfront and the ornamental gateway of 
the city, with an enduring monument to its heroes. They will 
give added dignity to their civic centers and create new cen- 
ters of art and culture. They will take advantage of the magni- 
ficent opportunities of their waterfronts on the East Side of 
Manhattan and in the Harlem River valley, and open up a 
great part of their shore lines for their own enjoyment, 

They will build skyscraper towers, but keep them apart. 
give them room to breathe, and thus prevent their self- 
destruction. They will gradually force all elevated railroads 


underground and get rid of private uses of public streets. 

They will open up the centers of crowded tenement blocks, 
so that children can play near their homes, and thereby pro- 
vide space for light and air for the buildings in the congested 
districts. They will demand that health, safety and general 
welfare shall be the governing factors in determining the laws 
of building. 

They will cover the fields of Nassau, the hills of Westches- 
ter, and the slopes of the Watchung and Ramapo Mountains 
in New Jersey with spacious home neighborhoods, and encout 
age development of agriculture and horticulture in the fertile 
areas of surrounding counties. They will permit the conser- 
vation of the estates of the wealthy and the use of wealth 
in the creation of natural beauty in the environs. 

They will reserve river valleys not needed for commerce, for 
parkways and cease to foul the waters of the rivers. They will 
preserve untarnished the beauties of the Palisades. They will 
make Central Park more of a park and less of a speedway 
for traffic. They will retain the marshlands, conserve the 
islands and shallow water, and develop new pleasure resorts. 

They will build a new city on the Hackensack Meadows 
where all social as well as industrial needs will be satisfied. 
They will make the word “home” the key of the fortress that 
holds the secret of a secure and enduring civilization. 


Abstracted from an address by Thomas Adams, Director of the Regiona) 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, at a dinner in New York, December 
11, to celebrate the completion of the Plan 


Skyscrapers as They Might Be 


F New York could be rebuilt in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Regional Plan, its skyscraper devel- 
ment in the central, sub-central, intermediate, and sub- 
urban areas would resemble the models shown above, rather 
than the wasteful, ill-regulated congestion which the existing 
zoning ordinance permits. 
The Regional Plan’s proposals, arrived at after eight years 
of study of building densities as related to traffic, transit and 
the distribution of population, are based upon estimates of 


the greatest bulk of building that can be provided with ade- 
quate transportation facilities and street space without placing 
impossible burdens upon taxpayers for new transit systems 
and street widenings. 

These suggested methods of control, which merit careful 
consideration by municipal officials and planning and zoning 
bodies in other metropolitan cities, are set forth in some detail 
in Regional Plan Volume II, just published. See page 131 of 
this issue. ) 
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Will 1932 Witness the Beginning of a New Epoch 


peste 


— VERS — 


OF THE CARRIAGE 


OF MODERN SPEER 
MOTOR TRAFIC 


AF TOLD PICTURES 


O one who for some years has been 
strongly advocating divided road- 
ways for traffic facilitation and 

safety, it came as a pleasant surprise to 
find a few weeks ago on the desk of a 
prominent state highway engineer a 
loose-leaf book, the cover of which is 
reproduced above. Through the courtesy 
of Jacob L. Bauer, State Highway Engi- 
neer, and H. W. Giffin, Field Engineer, 
of the New Jersey State Highway De- 
partment, some of the pictures which 
compose this book are here shown. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS ON CURVE PLANTING IN DIVIDED ROADWAY ISLAND 
BLIND APPROACHING TRAFFIC INTERCEPTS BLINDING LIGHT RAYS 


On the first pages of the book (not 
here reproduced) there are several in- 
teresting sketches. Over a railroad track 
and train are the words: 


“On the railroads heavy vehicles are driven 
by picked men with years of experience on a 
definitely fixed path whic h is cleared before the 
driver dares enter on it 


A picture of an ordinary highway with 
motor cars contains the captions: 


On the highways heavy vehicles are driven 
by ill kinds of people of varying experience on a 
path of the driver's choosing which may at any 
moment become obstructed by another vehicle 
The same degree of safety on the highways 
cannot be obtained without study, foresight and a 
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TO INSIDE OF CURVE MOVEMENT OF OPPOSING TRAFFIC LINES 


in Highway Design and Construction? 


sense of responsibility of highway builders for 
the proper solution of the problem 


Over a picture of a highway with di 
vided readways with motor cars, are the 
explanations: 

“It is suggested that the first step is the ab 
solute se paration of opposing tra fhe When ve 
hicles approach each other at the rate of 100 to 
150 feet per second, any little mistake of the 
moment may spell disaster.Is it not time that 
the modern road should be built for the better 
and safer use of the modern vehicle?” 


—_ . Then follow numerous other pictures, 
UNSEEN TRAFFIC NEAR HILL CREST A PASSING AT HILL CREST MADE SAFE some of which are here shown with their 
SOURCE OF HEAD-ON COLLISIONS BY SEPARATING OPPOSING TRAFFIC LINES captions—shortened in some cases. 
Regarding the typical cross-section 
diagrams, Mr. Giffin writes: 


“You will note the different condit‘ons where 


each cross-section is used Phe pictures do not 
exactly correspond to the typical sections shown, 
as the pictures were made before. We do not 


pretend that the pictures tell the whole stery in 
this matter, but they seem to us to be the best 
method of selling the idea We have not yet 
constructed a great deal of this type of road, 
but during the coming season we expect that there 
will be several projects of this type under way.” 

One additional picture 1 wish had been 
included in Mr. Giffin’s loose-leaf book: 
showing—-what I believe to be a fact 
that the traffic effectiveness of three lanes 
in each direction on an undivided road- 
way is about the same as that of two 
lanes each way on a divided roadway; 
and that three lanes in each direction on 
divided roadways have about 50 per cent 
more effectiveness than four lanes each 
way on an undivided roadway. 


DRIVER TRYING TO BEAT THE LINE [S DIVIDED ROADWAY REMOVES TEMPTATION 
SQUEEZED BY ONCOMING TRAFFIC TO BEAT LINE 


But, in any event, Mr. Bauer and Mr. 
Giffin and the great State Highway De- 
partment which they represent are to be 


congratulated on their departure from 


; traditional methods of highway design. 
1-CUT AND FILL ON SIDE HILL ROTARY MOVEMENT OF CROSSROAD and onthe reduction in accidents and the 
2- HALF THE CUT & FILL~HALF PROPERTY DAMAGE TRAFFIC ON DIVIDED ROADWAY improvement of traffic flow which their 


new types of highway will afford. 


THIS HIGHWAY 


REQUIRES 


“THIS HIGHWAY 


CONTINUAL WATCHFULNESS 
PRODUCES — 
PLEASURE TO DRIVING 
NERVOUS TENSIO? DRIVER'S FATIGUE 
ALLOWS MORE RELAXATION 
FRAYED NERVES CAUSE CARELESSNESS DECREASES 


BAD JUDGMENT 
RESULIING IN 


MORE . ACCIDENTS 


FATIGUE AND NERVOUS TENSION 
RESULTING IN 


WER ACCIDENTS 
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COLLISION DIAGRAM — RICHMOND, VA. 

Showing direction of movement of traffic in 30 

accidents at an intersection during 1930. This 

indicates a predominance of right-angle colli- 

sions. It also indicates that an automatic signal 

will be effective in accident prevention without 
serious delay to traffic 


T IS expected that several hundred American cities 
will enter the first National Traffic Safety Contest, to 
compete in their respective population groups during 

the year 1932 for the title of the “Safest City.” This 
nation-wide contest, under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council and endorsed and assisted by many impor- 
tant national organizations and well-known individuals, 
is open without cost or obligation to every American city. 
The only requirements are the filing before February 1, 
1932, of a formal entry blank signed by the mayor, city 
manager, or president of the village board; and a report 
regularly each month, on standard forms, to the National 
Safety Council of all city traffic accidents. 

The purpose of the contest, as announced in the Decem- 
ber number of Tue AMERICAN City, is to arouse interest 
in every community of the United States, as well as state 
and national interest, against the human 
slaughter and property loss from automobile and other 
traflic accidents. The need of immediate drastic action to 
curb automobile accidents is given timely emphasis by the 
fact that incomplete reports to the National Safety Council 
seem to indicate that the total national death toll from 
motor vehicles probably will increase from about 33,000 
for 1930 to nearly 35,000 for 1931; which means, in other 
words, that motor vehicles in 1931 probably caused about 
35 per cent of all accidental deaths in the United States. 

The contest awards to be presented will give local and 
national recognition of deserving cities and states for their 
constructive achievement during 1931 in overcoming their 
trafic accident problems. 

The contest has already stimulated a remarkable amount 
of interest. At the time of this writing—only ten days 


continuous 


Fighting Your City Traffie Accidents 


with Records and Engineering 


The First of a Series of Three Articles 
Suggesting a City Program to Win 
the National Traffic Safety Contest 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 
Director, Public Safety Division, 
National Safety Council 


after the first public announcement of the contest—a total 
of nearly 50 different cities of various sizes have formally 
enrolled. And it is known that public officials and other 
civic leaders in scores of additional cities plan that these 
cities shall enter the contest. Safety leaders in at least 
nine states—Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota and Tennessee—have already announced that they are 
actively planning that every important municipality of 
their respective states shall officially enter the contest. 


The Conditions and Purposes 
of the Contest 


This contest is the outgrowth of previous smaller and 
more limited contests conducted during the last three 
years by the National Safety Council. The conditions of 
the present contest, broadened to include every American 
city, and offering awards in six different population 
groups, have been carefully worked out as a consensus 
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of any traffic and safety experts. The conditions of 


aw. d recognize two kinds of city safety accomplishments. 
Th. recognize, first, a low city death rate from motor- 
vel le accidents and a lowering of the death rate as com- 
pa: d with previous years. They recognize, second, cer- 
i preventive activities such as the enactment of regula- 
tiovs. the setting-up of administrative machinery, and the 


uct of organized educational activities which may be 
ex, ceted to bring eventual accident reductions. This plan 
ha- resulted in the following grading schedule. A maxi- 
mum of 50 points are allowable for city accident records, 
; points for accident reporting, 10 points for traffic en- 
gineering, 15 points for traffic legislation and enforce- 
ment, 10 points for child safety, 10 points for public 
education, and 10 points for community safety organiza- 
tion. Thus, no city can win a safety trophy through a 
lucky record alone or through a mere paper safety pro- 
gram which is unsupported by real results. 

There is no charge for enrollment in the contest; all 
accident reports will be considered confidential if so 
desired; and all awards will be made by a committee of 
nationally recognized experts headed by Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, Director of the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research of Harvard University. The 
U. S. Census Bureau will assist in the determination of 
the final awards through special statistical data. 

One of the purposes of the contest is to assemble and 
to give publicity to practical accident prevention methods 
which have proved effective in different municipalities. 
Toward this end, it is the hope of the writer that the 
articles of this series may contain suggestions of practical 
value to city contestants. This first article may thus be 
considered as an “open letter” to interested city officials 
and civic leaders. It is obvious that only six cities can 
win “safest city” trophies. But it is equally obvious that 
any city that enters the contest and earnestly strives to 
win will actually win a great deal. Such a city is certain 
to accomplish something—and possibly a great deal—in 
the solution of accident problems, in saving human lives, 
in lessening its economic waste from traffic accidents. 

From this viewpoint, what are some of the things that 
an average city should do to carry on an aggressive fight 
against traffic accidents? 

Some cities are already well organized to jump imme- 
diately into such a program. Other cities have facilities 
and agencies which doubtless can be quickly adapted to 
this end. Still other cities perhaps will require weeks or 
even months of active preliminary planning. 


An Immediate Response 


Some cities were so well organized and so alive to the 
purpose and the challenge of the contest that their re- 
sponse was almost automatic. Of the nearly 50 formal 
entrance blanks, properly signed by the mayor, city man- 
ager, or president of the village board, received within 
the first ten days after announcement of the contest, at 
the Chicago headquarters’ office of the National Safety 
Council, the first four were from Kokomo, Ind.; Evanston, 
Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Norwood, Mass. 

Kokomo was ready for the contest because this city for 
several years has had an accident prevention bureau in 
the Police Department, whose Chief is an enthusiastic 
worker in traffic accident prevention. During 1930 Ko- 
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komo had only two traffic accident fatalities, and for the 
first ten months of 1931 only one such fatality was re- 
ported. This gives Kokomo an exceptionally low accident 
death rate. But even this exceptional record for 1930 
was equaled by Oshkosh, Wis., with about the same popu- 
lation, and for the first ten months of 193] Oshkosh 
had a perfect record with no traffic accident fatalities. So 
it is certain, since Oshkosh also has entered the contest, 
that there will be real competition in this group. 

Evanston, Ill., the second city to enter, also has a re- 
markable traffic accident prevention set-up. During the 
last two years Evanston has achieved national fame for 
its remarkable results in traffic law enforcement through 
accident investigation squads. The city recently has con- 
ducted a general survey of its traffic signs and signals, 
based on accident spot maps and collision diagrams, and 
has organized a city traffic commission. This set-up en- 
abled Evanston for 1930 to achieve a traffic accident fatal- 
ity rate of only 9.5 per 100,000 population, which is ex- 
ceptionally low for cities in this population group; and 
the 1931 accident rate promises to be even better. 


The Sponsoring Accident Prevention 


Group 


As a first condition toward efficiency in traffic accident con- 
trol, a city should have suitable traffic control and traffic 
safety headquarters. This sponsoring group may be an official 
trafic commission; an unofficial traffic committee of the local 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce or other civic body; 
or a combination of both. The ideal set-up, perhaps, is an 
official traffic commission supplemented by an unofficial traffic 
committee. This is the plan recommended by the model 
municipal trafic ordinance adopted in August, 1928, by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety. It was 
recommended that the official traffic commission should in- 
clude the mayor, member of city council, commissioner of 
public works, city attorney, chief of police, chief justice of 
municipal court, city engineer, representative of planning 
commission, representative of park commission, traffic engi- 
neer. It also was recommended that the unofficial traffic 
committee should include the members of the official traffic 
commission and in addition representatives of public utilities, 
retail merchants association, trucking interests, automobile 
club, safety council, chamber of commerce and other similar 
interested organizations. 

In a city which does not have an official traffic commission, 
the chief promoting agency may be one of the organizations 
mentioned in the paragraph above. 

It is an.old saying among national safety leaders that all 


accident prevention remedies in all fields may be grouped 


under the “Three E’s”—Engineering, Education, Enforce- 
ment. This saying likewise applies in the field of city traffic 


accident control. In a program of traffic engineering, which 
is the first E that we shall consider, our immediate traffic 
safety program should concern itself chiefly with the items 
of adequate traffic accident records, and adequate traffic con- 
trol through signs and signals and other engineering methods. 

Traffic engineering is a broad term, and a complex one in 
this day when we are attempting to adapt city streets which 
probably were planned in most parts for horse-and-wagon 
traffic to an ever-increasing flow of crowding and death-dealing 
motor vehicles. Although the first two city traffic engineers 
were employed less than eight years ago, respectively in 
Pittsburgh and Seattle, a good many cities today have either 
full-time or part-time trafic engineers. And these traffic en- 


gineers have developed and are developing an important new 
technique of city traffic control. 
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The Report of the Accident Situation 


Perhaps the most important first step in this new technique. 
as applied to an individual city, is the preparation of the bes 
possible statement of facts regarding the city accident situa 
This should 
agencies and to the general public, 
fatality 


population group and among all 


tion, include, as an important stimulus to all 
the comparative rank « 
rates among other cities of the 


This 


implies that the city has previously adopted the same standard 


the city in accident 
same (American cities, 
accident reporting system which has enabled more than 100 
\merican cities during the past several years to report the r 
trafhe 
Council. 


accidents regularly each month to the National Safety 
It is hoped that all will be 
encouraged to keep like uniform accident records. 

Such a tabulation of trafhi 
toward the development of basic data for a comparative study 
trathe 
pilation of such data for the city which has not kept or has 


American cities soon 
accidents is the first essential 


of city accident causes, trends and costs. The com- 
net adequately used such information may reveal very sur- 
prising trafhe accident facts. 

Such data will make possible a practical program of en- 
It will make possible the prepara- 
a most important part ef 


any adequate accident prevention program. Such a map will 


Pineering improvement. 


tion of a city accident spot map 


enable the trafie engineer to know and to study the real 
danger spots in his city trafic flow. There is no better single 
indication of what is wrong in your city traffic situation than 
precise location of all your traffic accidents. 

Your accident spot map will permit the study of your most 
dangerous streets and intersections, To prepare such a map, 
you must first develop a plan to obtain adequate traffic acci- 
dent reports and file them by location. This should be done 
through a card index system which makes available for im- 
mediate study the entire accident experience at any single 
intersection or other location. These facilities also enable the 
preparation of collision diagrams, which have proved to be the 
best means yet devised for the purpose of detailed studies of 
precise dangerous situations. Such diagrams enable the com- 
putation of safe speed and safe parking restrictions for such 
intersections or other locations. Such data also are necessary 
for the proper establishment of through streets and for the 
intelligent adjustment of such modern developments as pro- 
gressive traffic control systems. 


The Corrective Program 


The next natural step, after you have completed your state- 
ment of accident facts and have laid the groundwork for an 
adequate program of accident recording. is to work out the 
corrective engineering program. This must include considera- 
tion of the available city traffic engineering facilities, and of 
additional It should include a study of 
your degree of conformance with the model national standard 
recommended by the American Engineering Council and the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, as out- 
lined in the official manual on “Street Traffic Signs, Signals 
and Markings.” 


needed facilities. 


A Complete Traffic Survey Essential 


Many cities have made the mistake of establishing their 
trathe 
vestigation, without a proper basis of established facts of 


signs and signals without adequate preliminary in- 


trafhe flow, accident distribution, and precise engineering im- 
provements and needs. Thus they may not have made the 
best use of their expenditures and they may not be getting 
the best return from the upkeep of their control systems. As 
a further result, they probably are expecting more from their 
control equipment and possibly from their law enforcement 
officials than they have a right to expect. They may have been 
blaming human factors—motor-vehicle drivers and _ possibly 
trafic officials—when in reality engineering factors are more 
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To expect to win the contest, a city shou'd jump 


diately into the use of all available engineering facilitie- {, 


traffic accident control. 
view of the problem. 


But it should not forget the bicver 
Possibly the greatest need of the ji 


from the viewpoint of adequate permanent trafhe contro 
is a complete trafic survey. This usually cannot be accom 


plished at once. It may require several months or mor 
city organization. But be logically th 


best thing to undertake. 


such 


survey may 


And the preliminary organizatio 


of the survey may afford the best possible opportunity ty 


arouse the kind of public interest that will assist materia!|; 


in the traffic safety contest. 


In the set-up of the points of award in the contest, 


iff 


engineering facilities” has been allotted a poss-ble maximum 


of 10 points. 


The contestants are advised that trafhe eng 


neering facilities in a large city should include a_ proper 


organized and equipped traffic engineering bureau. But in a 
smaller city the city engineering department or other engi 


neering agency may assist in the study of traffic hazards and 


remedies. 


Likewise, under the topic “traffic engineering sur- 


vey.” the contestants are informed that a comprehensive study 
of city traffic problems should be made under the direction 


of a competent traffic specialist, to be followed by a con- 


structive use of the recommendations, and periodic check-ups 


to keep these recommendations up to date. 


To receive credit, 


the survey should have been made within the past five years 


excepting that an earlier survey will be recognized if kept 
up to date by the engineering staff of the city. 
The practical efficiency of city traffic engineering has been 


proved beyond the point of theory. As an example, the city 


of Great Falls, Mont., for the period of two years prior to 
its traffic survey of 1927-28 and the readjustment from this 
survey, had ten automobile accident fatalities. 
for the two years following the traffic survey there were only 
two such fatalities, although automobile registrations in Mon- 
tana increased from 112,000 to 135,000. 
of San Antonio, Texas, for two years previous to the traffic 
survey early in 1929 had 89 automobile fatalities, and for the 
two years following the survey had only 79 accident fatalities. 
regardless of an increase of approximately 20 per cent in 


zutomobile registrations for the state. 


In contrast 


Likewise, the city 


Entries in National Traffic Safety Contest 
to December 28, 1931 


ALABAMA 


Dothan 
Montgomery 


ARKANASA 
Arkadelphia 
Cotton Plant 
Marianna 
Russellville 


Warren 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 
Pittsburg 
Los Angeles 


COLORADO 


Fort Collins 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 
Stamford 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


FLORIDA 
Tampa 


ILLINOIS 
Decatur 
Evanston 
Paris 
Rockdale 


INDIANA 


Hammond 


Kokomo 


Iowa 
Des Mo‘nes 
Dubuque 
Mason City 
Ottumwa 


KANSAS 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville 


MAINE 
Portland 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge 
Haverhill 
New Bedford 
Norwood 
Springfield 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian 
Albion 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 


Coldwater 
Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Mankato 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


MIssourI 
Independence 
University City 

MONTANA 
Great Falls 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 


New Jersey 
Kearny 
Lyndhurst 
Montclair 
Newark 
Teaneck 

New York 
Rochester 
Utica 

Onto 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 


East Cleveland 
Portsmouth 
Shaker Heights 
Xenia 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
Munhall 
Pittsburgh 
Ruope 


Prov idence 


Texas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Greenville 
Houston 
San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
West Vircin 
Hinton 
Moundsville 

WIsconsiy 


Kenosha 
Oshkosh 
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of View 


“THE STATE HIGHWAY MUST 
COME THROUGH OUR TOWN; 
OTHERWISE, THINK OF THE 
TRADE WELL MISS.” 


“THE STATE HIGHWAY MUST 
BY-PASS OUR TOWN; 
THINK OF THE ACCIDENTS | 
AND CONGESTION WELL MISS. 
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Lracn by Bachelor for Toe American City 


A cartoon which may prove useful to planning commissions and highway departments in showing small- 
town merchants the folly of trying to route through traffic into the shopping center, to the exclusion 
of much shopping traffic which would otherwise find readier access to the local stores 
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TRAFFIC 


CONTROL AND FACILITATIO?D 


Conducted by the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Widening of Street Inter- 
sections in Akron, Ohio 


Recognition that intersections are the 
real limiting factors in street capacity 
has quite general, yet few 
American cities have attempted to widen 
them. Akron, Ohio, however. has already 
taken definite steps in this direction. Ac- 
cording to FE. A. Kemmler, Director of 
Public Service, 43 corners were widened 
during 1931 at an approximate cost of 
$25,000. Their tentative program for 
1932 includes 60 such widenings at an 
approximate cost of $35,000. The work 
is being done by the Street Repair Di- 
vision. The cost of these improvements 
is not assessed against the abutting prop- 
erty, but is paid out of the gasoline tax 
fund. 

The two illustrations show the cut-back 
treatment at offset intersections, which 
are usually difficult to control. 

One of the chief functions in “throat 
widening” is to provide an extra lane so 
that more vehicles can enter the inter- 
section per hour and so that the total 
vehicle delay may be decreased. So far, 
no definite standards have been estab- 
ished for determining how far back from 
the intersection the widening should con- 
tinue. Since most of the intersections 
that need widening are at points where 
signal control exists, the exact distance of 
the widening from the intersection will be 
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lines show extent 


back treatment 


Publications Committee: Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, Arthur G. Straets 


related to the length of the cycle, the 
length of the period and the volume of 
traffic to be handled. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that these wid- 
enings can seldom be economically justi- 
fied unless all parking has been prohib- 
ited over the approaches in question and 
this has failed to reduce the delay to a 
satisfactory point. 


Commemorating Motor 
Emancipation Day in 
England 


N memory of the first run of motor 

vehicles in 1896 when there was a 
speed limit of two miles an hour, and a 
man had to precede the motor vehicle 
with a red flag, 50 veteran motor cars 
were “raced” from London to Brighton. 
The oldest car was 37 years old and 
many were fitted with tiller steering, 
while others gave warning of approach 
by the ringing of large bells. 

The first car to finish was of 1903 vin- 
tage, followed by a 1904 car which had 
been parked in an orchard for four 
years previous to the race. The _ best 
average speed achieved was 25.45 miles 
an hour, by a 1904 model. Of the 
50 cars entered, only one broke down, 
which speaks exceedingly well for the 
workmanship of these antediluvian au- 
tos. 

This annual run is a reminder of what 
many old-fashioned people still regard as 
the wisdom of older days. 


London Traffic Accidents 


ESPITE the hope that the Road 

Traffic Act and the Highway Code 
may bring about a reduction of accidents, 
the recently published traffic accident 
data of the London Metropolitan Police 
show a considerable increase of mishaps. 
In the last three months 345 people were 
killed, in comparison with 289 in the 
previous similar period. Of these, 231 
were pedestrians of whom 110 were class- 
ified as jay walkers. Against these the 
motorists are raising considerable ob- 
jections. 


On the other hand, the Pedestrians A 
sociation holds that the rising accident 
rate is not due to greater carelessness on 
ihe part of the public, but that one-w 
streets, the possible greater speed of cars, 
and the large increase of busses are ma! 
ing safe walking more difficult even for 
the most careful. 


Actuated Signals for Balti- 
more—Except in Central 
Business District 


HE inevitable but somewhat delayed 

movement toward more flexible traf- 
fic signals which keep in step with the 
trafic flow and do not cause unnecessary 
delay, has received additional impetus in 
Baltimore, Md. According to Police 
Commissioner Charles D. Gaither, no 
more “fixed time” signals will be in- 
stalled except at the congested intersec- 
tions in the central business district. 
Traffic-actuated signals are to be used 
at all isolated intersections outside of 
that district. This step is quite similar 
to those taken in other cities and states, 
including Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
It is based on the simple theory that to 
stop traffic at an intersection in the ab- 
sence of cross traffic is uneconomical and 
tends to break down the obedience of 
motorists to the red signal. Signals 
which cause unnecessary delay cause 
more irritation and impatience than hu- 
man nature can withstand. As a result, 
such installations frequently result in 
causing more accidents than they were 
put in to prevent. 

While the traffic-actuated signal is un- 
doubtedly the most flexible type of con- 
trol for the isolated intersection, much 
can be done to make the fixed time sig- 
nal more acceptable to the motorist. 
The volume and proportion of traffic at 
almost every intersection varies during 
the peak and off-peak periods of the day. 
Unless the timing of a signal is changed 
to fit these different volumes and pro- 
portions, it will operate inefficiently and 
will cause much unnecessary delay. It 
is entirely possible to vary auomatically 
the total time cycle, as well as the pro- 
portion of the period for each street. 
When this is done, the so-called fixed 
time signals will have a new lease on life 
and can continue to be used at some iso- 
lated intersections. However, since the 
proportion of traffic varies by the min- 
ute, they will probably never be able to 
provide the same efficiency as the traffic- 
actuated signal. 

It is quite possible that the traffic-actu- 
ated principle can be advantageously ap- 
plied to “progressive systems” in some 
central business districts. For example, 
signals are sometimes needed in a pro- 
gressive system, at intersections where 
there is not sufficient cross traffic to war- 
rant them, in order to keep the vehicles 

in step. At such points actuation might 
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used on the side street, so that the 
iin street would normally have green 
cept when side-street vehicles wished to 
oss. It might possibly be set up so that 
oss traffic could get in only during 
ose times when their entrance would 
it interfere with the normal progression 
, the main street. 


All-Night Parking Surveyed 
in New York 


ESPITE a regulation of the Police 

Department which prohibits all- 
night parking in New York City (by 
forbidding parking for a period of more 
than three hours between 12 midnight 
and 7 A.M.) a recent survey by the 
Street Traffic Congestion Committee of 
the New York Board of Trade, Inc.. 
found more than 123,000 cars parked all 
night in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. This is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the registered 
automobiles. No surveys were con- 
ducted in the boroughs of Queens and 
Richmond. Every street in three bor- 
oughs was surveyed on three different 
nights, and two counts were taken each 
night. Only those cars that were found 
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parked in the same places at the time of 
both checks on the same night were tab- 
ulated. 

In addition to violating the Police De- 
partment regulations by parking over 
three hours, it was found that 102,679 
cars were parked without lights in viola- 
tion of a state law. This is 83.2 per cent 
of the total cars counted. 

A special check-up was made of cars 
found in almost identical locations on 
two or more nights of the survey. These 
totaled 47,137. The actual number is 
undoubtedly higher, states the report, as 
it is quite probable that many owners 
who park their cars in the streets at 
night use different locations for obvious 
reasons. 


DATA ON “HABITUAL” ALL-NIGHT 
PARKERS 


No Per Cent 

of cars of Total 
Parked without lights... . 41,207 87.4 
At or near hydrants......... 962 2.0 
Commercial cars..... 1,783 38 


The number of taxicabs parked all 
night equals approximately 10 per cent 
of the total number in the city. 

The committee believes that ample 
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power is vested in the Commissioner of 
Police to remedy this situation, and rec- 
ommends that the Police Department in- 
stitute a campaign to reduce the extent 
of violations of the all-night parking reg- 
ulation. In the case of failure to respond 
to the “tag” affixed by the police, the re- 
port recommends personal service of a 
summons, with the court being urged to 
assess the maximum penalty under the 
law. 


Width of Lanes 


N answer to a questionnaire sent to mu- 

nicipal engineers by a committee of 
the American Society of Municipal Engi- 
neers, the following answers were re- 
ceived regarding width of lanes. Two 
favored a 9-foot, and 77 a 10-foot width. 
Twenty were in favor of a 12-foot width, 
and there was one vote for each wider 
width up to 30 feet. While this does not 
show an entire unanimity of opinion, the 
10-foot lane stands a fair chance of be- 
coming standard. Thé significant fact is 
that there were only two who favored 
less than 10 feet. It was only a few 
years ago that 10 feet was considered by 
many as unnecessarily wide. 


A Major Improvement in a South American City 


Christian Science Monitor 


View of the downtown district of Rio de Janeiro from the air, showing the Avenida Rio Branco, which was cut 
through the old town during the years 1905 to 1909, and was the first step in the modernization of Rio’s business 
center. To the left of the Avenida may be seen the vacant land recently obtained by leveling the old Castello 
hill and now available for new streets and buildings. To the right of the Avenida will be noted the Santo An- 
tonio hill, which it is proposed should also be leveled to provide further space for the city’s growth. In the fore- 
ground are the modern docks and quays where ocean steamers berth in the very heart of the city. The tendency ! 


clearly shown. 


to build skyscraper type buildings in striking contrast to the older type buildings of two or three stories is also 
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Which of These Statements 


Are True? 


30, 


66. 


109. 


121. 


128. 


MINISTRATEC 


Increase in population rather 


than scientific discovery and 


new wealth has caused mod 


ern cities to undertake new 
activities. 

The magazine THe AMERICAN 
Ciry deals more with the 
theory of government than 
the 


tion, 


There should be a complete 
divorce between the authori- 
ties responsible for policy de- 
termination and those re- 
sponsible for administration. 


Satisfactory standards for 
measuring the adequacy of 
city administrations are 


available for most functions. 
ELECTIONS 


The installation and use of 
voting machines is usually 
endorsed by the political par- 
ties, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The more important the posi- 
tion to be filled, the more nec- 
essary it is to depend upon 
formal written examinations 
in the selection of candidates. 


BUDGET 
Sound budget procedure re- 
quires that the budget be 
prepared by a committee of 
the city council. 

REVENUES 
Assessors should be elected 
by the people and with a 
short term of office so as to 


accurately reflect public opin- 


ion. 


The value of any corner lot 
may be found by treating it 
as two lots, one fronting on 
each street and adding the 
two values. 


Economy in government is 
usually secured by a limit on 
tax rates. 


Revenue licenses on trades 
and occupations are not in 
general use among the cities 


of the United States. 


The revenue of a public util- 


ity. over and above the com- 


p lete cost of operation, 
should be used to reduce gen- 


eral taxation. 
DEBT 


\ city can save money by 
giting its bonds directly to 


practice of administrag# 


TF 


Which False? 


The accompanying examination 
questions in the short answer form 
are selected from a much longer list 
used in the Political Science Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan in 
the graduate study course in Munici- 
pal Administration. The questions are 
designed to test the students’ knowl- 
edge of prevailing practices as dis- 


‘cussed in Lent D. Upson’s text on 
q “Municipal Administration.” and in 
other texts, reports and articles re- 


quired as supplementary reading. 
Readers of Tue American Crry are 
invited to indicate their opinions as 
to the truth or falsity of each state- 
ment by listing the numbers of the 
statements, followed in each case by a 
“T” or an “F To the municipal of- 
ficial who answers the greatest number 
of questions correctly prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, Dr. Upson will present a 
copy of his book on “Municipal Ad- 
ministration.” Correspondence should 
be addressed to Dr. Lent D. Upson, 
Director, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Inc., 51 Warren 
Avenue, West, Detroit, Mich. 


contractors or other credi- 
tors, and not bothering to 
sell the bonds in the open 
market. 
Special assessment bonds 
should be a lien first upon 
the property benefited, and 
then upon the full credit of 
the city. 7 
Ordinarily term bonds are 
more expensive than serial 
bonds. 
Municipal debts have in- 
creased more rapidly than 
population or wealth. T 


ACCOUNTING 


The terms “controller” and 
“auditor” are used to refer to 
offices with practically iden- 
tical duties in municipal 
governments. 


183. 


PURCHASING 


In addition to buying goods, 
the purchasing agent should 
also pass on the necessity of 
the orders given by the de- / 
partments. 


191. 


Whether or not goods should 
be bought by competitive bid- 
ding or in the open market 
should be left to the judg- 
ment of the purchasing 
agent. 


193. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


Standardization of motor 
equipment, under centralized 


207. 


228. 


263. 


269. 


280. 


303. 


326. 


control, produces better serv- 
ice but not lower unit costs. 


\ city has legal responsibil- 
ity for damages to a citizen 
injured by the operation of 
any city-owned vehicle. 


LAW 


If a policeman illegally ar- 
ests a citizen, the latter may 
legally collect damages from 
the city. 


PLANNING 


In modern cities the planting 
of street trees may safely be 
left to the adjacent property 
owners. 


If the bulk of a building is 
regulated, it is not necessary 
to regulate the proportion of 
the lot it may cover. 


The courts generally hold 
that convenience and esthet- 
is values are as important as 
health, safety and morals in 
guiding the exercise of pub- 
lic powers. 

Billboards and signs may be 
regulated for safety but not 
for esthetics. 


SAFETY 
Building - code enforcement 
does not require the submis- 
sion of detailed plans for 
small and unimportant struc- 
tures. 


FIRE 


Per capita fire loss is a fair 
method of comparing the fire 
losses of America with those 
of European countries. 


There are strong reasons for 
unifying police and fire ad- 
ministration in a single de- 
of public safety. 


should be the 
maximum time allowed a 
company to reach the most 
remote alarm within its dis- 
trict. 


It is a general policy for cit- 
ies to carry their own in- 
surance on all public build- 
ings. 


HEALTH 


Much public health activity 
is based upon police powers 
which are derived from the 
principle of common law that 
no person may use his prop- 
erty in a way to injure any 
other person. 


A good hospital superin- 
tendent need not be a med- 
ical doctor. 


Child hygiene properly be- 
gins with children of school 
age. 
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362. 


365. 


382. 


411. 


$13. 


420. 


126. 


EDUCATION 


feachers should have per- 
manent tenure of office as the 
best solution for eliminating 
politics. 

Continuation schools and 
adult education are synony- 


mous. 
RECREATION 


\ thoroughgoing program 
of public recreation means 
that the city should supply 
facilities for recreation to 
everyone. 

The camps maintained by 
public recreation authorities 
should be designed only for 
persons of limited means. 


CHARITIES 


Outdoor relief means chari- 
table activities carried on out 
of doors. 

The efficiency of money spent 
for public relief should be 
measured by the percentage 
spent for material relief. 


Unemployment insurance and 
industrial compensation are 


synonymous terms. 

POLICE 
The Bertillon system of 
criminal identification is the 
more formal name for the 
finger print method. 
To work effectively, the 


American police must exer- 
cise more power than con- 
ferred upon them by law. 


TRAFFIC 


When speed limits are elim- 
inated, an accident should 
be evidence of reckless driv- 
ing. 

Traffic violators should be 
brought before a regular po- 
lice court to assure fair treat- 
ment and not before a spe- 
cial violation bureau. 


COURTS AND CORRECTION 


Professional bondsman _fur- 
nishing a bond at a reason- 
able fee may serve a useful 
purpose. 


Probation is a system by 
which an offender is set at 
liberty after serving a part 
of his sentence. 

Students of penology are 
coming to believe that a 
large proportion of prisoners 
could be given a more mild 


form of incarceration than 
that now provided. 
American prisons usually 


provide facilities by which 
prisoners may learn a trade 
or improve themselves educa- 
tionally. 
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MARKETS 


Municipally owned markets 
of the enclosed type have in 
recent years proven 
thing of a failure. 


some 


The most practical endeavor 
in city-owned markets is the 
establishment and control of 
farmers’ markets in’ which 
the selling is done at both 
wholesale and retail. 


ENGINEERING 


The purpose of having each 
bidder submit a_ certified 
check with the bid is to make 
sure that he is financially re- 
sponsible. 


The excessive use of “ex- 
tras” can be largely elimi- 


nated by accurate and com- 
plete specifications. 
Inspection of public con- 
struction should be equally 
rigid for both work done by 
the city and by private con- 
tractors. 


PAVEMENTS 
Maintenance guarantees are 


an adequate substitute for 
competent inspection. 


Decision as to the type of 
pavement should rest with 
those property owners who 


pay for same. 


Asphalt pavements are more 
expensive than concrete. 


The thickness of a pavement 
is determined by the nature 
of the subgrade and _ the 
amount of trafic for which 
the roadway is designed. 
Experience has shown that 
concrete expands and con- 
tracts under changed condi- 
tions of moisture and tem- 
perature. 
Gravel roads for large cities 
are a waste of money and 
serve no useful purpose. 
A 1-2-3 mix means one part 
of concrete, two parts of 
gravel, and three parts of 
sand. 

WASTES 


It is preferable that street 
cleaning and the collection 
and disposal of other wastes 


should be handled by the 
same department but with 
different organizations. 
Sewers can be used effec- 
tively for the disposal of 
snow. 


The most satisfactory meth- 
od of incineration is to burn 
garbage and _ rubbish  to- 
gether. 


SEWERAGE 


Sewerage and 
synonymous terms, 


sewage are 
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Concrete is growing in tavor 


as a construction material 
for sewers and is supplanting 


brick for this purpose. 


Sewer gas may be ignited 
by the sparks from. street 
railway tracks. 


The at tivated sludge process 
is used to hasten the activity 
of micro-organisms. 


WATER 


meters and 
similar 
measuring water. 


Venturi 
eters are 
ments tor 


pitom 
instru 


The clearing of a slow sand 
filter is accomplished by re- 
versing the flow of water. 


Cities utilizing a supply of 
ground water usually find 
purification necessary 
than those utilizing the sup 


ply of surface water. 


less 


Water rates should be on a 
sliding scale; costs declining 
with increased consumption. 


LIGHTING 


It is estimated that the cost 
of accidents due to faulty 
street lighting is equal to the 
entire expenditure for street 
lighting in the United States. 


A foot-candle is the light 
shed by one unit of candle- 
power upon a square foot of 
surface. 


“Outage” represents the loss 
in lighting efficiency due to 
discolorization, dirt, ete., on 
lamp globes. 


UTILITIES 


To permit frequent adjust- 
ment of rates, utility compa- 
nies usually insist on a short 
term of franchise. 


Regulatory commissions, or 
the courts, usually permit the 
capiialization of losses in 
operation after construction 
as a part of going value. 


Some authorities maintain 
that the earnings of utilities 
should be based on the abso- 
lute cost of the plant to the 
corporation, reasonable 
depreciation. 


less 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


assessments 
properties 


Special upon 
benefited have 
been seriously proposed as a 
means of financing a part of 
the cost of subway construc 
tion in a number of large cit 
ies. 


As a franchise is granted by 
the city, it is not bound to 
purchase it back when a pub- 
lic utility is acquired by the 
city. 
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Left — A close view of surface 
texture. 


Above — Bitumuls Penetration 


Pavement, Lake Tahoe, California. 


4 


a 


NON-SKID SURFACE IS TYPICAL OF ALL BITU- 
MULS CONSTRUCTION ... SAFETY to motorists is 
assured in every weather condition ... Specify Bitumuls 
and obtain permanent skid-proof motoring safety, as well 
as smoothness and durability . . . Costs less than pave- 
ments which do not match Bitumuls’ desirable features 
... Bitumuls Bulletins describe the “Modern Way to Use 
Asphalt”. Write for them. American Bitumuls Company, 
Dept. 4, 200 Bush St., San Francisco. 


Factories and Offices: BOSTON, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, BATON ROUGE, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE. Executive Offices: SAN FRANCISCO: 


De you mention Tux Amenicam Please do 
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FORWARD 


Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


| Community Library 
of Striking Design 

RiversipE, Itt.—Our community, a 
vestern Chicago suburb on the Des- 
plaines River, recently opened to the pub- 
lic its new village library. The build- 
ing, of Norman-English design, has an 
ideal setting among old elms on the bank 
of the river. The site was donated by 
the village government and was chosen 
after consideration had been given to 
several possible locations. 

The construction is of native lime- 
stone, with an antique tile roof. Above 
the front entrance a quotation from Bul- 
wer-Lytton reads: “There is no past so 
long as books shall live.” 

The beamed interior presents an at- 
tractive aged appearance due to the 
chemical treatment of the hand-hewn 
oak timbers. Particularly inviting are 
the interior perspectives, which include 
a large general reading room, at one end 
of which is the librarian’s desk. An in- 
teresting fireplace at the opposite end of 
the room contributes an atmosphere of 
informality. Bookshelves surround the 
room, which is furnished in walnut. A 
note of warmth is created by occasional 
pieces of comfortable furniture uphol- 
stered in red leather. Above the fire- 
place a mural painting pictures the meet- 
ing between the exploring expedition 
headed by Father Jacques Marquette and 
Louis Joliet, and a group of friendly In- 
dians at the Chicago portage on the Des- 
plaines River. The painting was a gift 
of the chairman of the library board. 


The children’s room, which opens at 
right angles from the main reading room 
and the control desk, is of particular in- 
terest to little folk, with its large map of 
Fairyland and a carefully chosen group- 
ing of suitable storybooks. Two meet- 
ing rooms in the basement open through 
French windows on a floral court, the de- 
clining bank of the river providing a 
lower ground level at the rear. 


THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY 


The beauty of the setting is suggested 
in the view of the exterior (below). 
The general reading-room view above 
gives an idea of the exposed beams 


Plans and artistic building designs 
were arranged under the supervision of 
a board of six trustees, of which Roberi 
Somerville is the chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the board are Henry B. Babson, 
George L. Schnable, J. B. Miles, Mrs. 
John P. Mack and Mrs. Einar Weide- 
mann. Miss Grace W. Gilman is the 
librarian. Two assistants complete the 
staff. Additional members of the board 
who served during the construction pe- 
riod were Alan Cameron, George A. 
Hughes and Frank Mayer. 

The structure was erected at a cost 
of $75,000, that amount being provided 
through the sale of a village bond issue. 
A .9 mill tax levy produces an annual 
maintenance and operating fund. 

The building was designed by Con- 
ner, O’Connor & Martin, Chicago. 

JOHN P. MACK 


Putting Drivers on 
Good Behavior 


Vernon, Texas.—Our current good- 
will building campaign has_ greatly 
helped the traffic problem as well as the 
careless driver problem in this city; in 
fact, it is surprising how few accidents 
and arrests there have been since this 
campaign was started. All our city of- 
ficials are enthusiastic over the results. 
J. E. Unger, manager of the moving pic 
ture theater, has been largely responsible. 

In the first place, the plan is to reward 
drivers who are careful, or who have been 
careless and are now becoming good 
drivers. The traffic officers watch for- 
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Westphalt was used in build- 
ing this boulevard in beauti- 
ful Byrd Park, Richmond, 


Virginia 


TRADE @ MARK 


The Improved Asphalt Pavement 


Facts every city official should know about 
Westphalt: 


Westphalt is inexpensive: It makes a first-rate hot-lay asphal- 
tic pavement without the expense of a hot-mix plant. Coming 
to the user ready mixed, it is simply passed through any suit- 
able heater, such as a concrete mixer with an oil torch ap- 
pliance. 

Westphalt produces a pavement that is smooth, resilient, 
noiseless, free from slipperiness, durable and economical. 
Westphalt can be carried in stock piles for many seasons. 
No mixing to be done—no guesswork—just use it. 

Westphalt is also an excellent patching material, makes an 
excellent surface for tennis courts and airport runways, is ad- 
mirably adapted for resurfacing any type of road, and stands 
up under any kind of traffic. 


Write for further Westphalt facts 


WEST PROCESS PAVEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Bituminous Sales Co. LICENSEES R. G. Lassiter Co. : 
Lancaster, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. : 

West Process Pavement Co. of Va. Central Westphalt Pavement Co. : 
Richmond, Va. St. Louis, Mo. 


Tenn. Westphalt Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


American City 
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careless drivers. and when one sui 
y reforms, the officer drives up 
ide of him and presents him with a 
ticket to the theater. Regular 40- 
ckets are turned over to the trafhe 
; by the theater manager with no 
whatsoever to the eity or anyone 
The passes are often given out in 


H. D. HOCKERSMUTH 


Macon Makes a Park to 
Provide Employment 


Macon, Ga.—In 1930, a small army 
of jobless men enrolled with the Macon 
municipal emergency employment 
agency. Work could be found for only 
a few of them until the city’s park- 
minded Mayor, G. Glenn Toole, proposed 
a marshaling of many kinds of commu- 
nity resources and the use of the jobless 
for the redesign and reconstruction of 
Washington Park, a historic undeveloped 
public area. 

In 1836, within five minutes of what is 
now the business section. there was 
erected a building overlooking the brovw 
of a red-clay hill. The completion of this 
building marked the first chapter in the 
history of what is now the oldest chart- 
ered college for women in the world 
Wesleyan College. As the years went on. 
the acre or so of ground at the base of 
the hill, always frequented by students. 
became known as Washington Park. It 
was never a beautiful place. Heavy rains 
washing down the hillsides annually car- 
ried away the laboriously planted grass 
and left new furrows in the soil. All 
this was to be changed. 

The City Engineer drew the new plans. 
\ suburban resident contributed a quan- 
tity of rocks, large and small, from her 
property. The City Sanitary Department 
provided trucks for carting these. The 
City Purchasing Agent ordered cement. 
The Supervisor of Parks and Play- 
grounds furnished flowers and shrubbery 
from the city’s reserve for the landscape 
planting. Unemployed men from the 
municipal agency were put to work. 

Two or three months later an admiring 
populace went to see and to applaud the 
transformation. Where rain-made rivu- 
lets had formerly cut long, irregular 
trenches at frequent intervals along the 
hillside, flowers had been planted. Large 
fountains played at intervals, sending 
water into the boulder-lined stream which 
girdles the entire park, broken here and 
there by a waterfall and forming a con- 
crete wading pool. Small, attractive 
bridges had appeared. Islands dotted the 
spillway. As a feature of economy, the 
water which gushes crystal-clear from 
the fountains and sparkles over the wa- 
terfalls is not permitted to flow through 
waste pipes from the wading pool, but is 
recirculated and used again and again 
a being chemically treated. 

Night lights have been installed, and 
every evening during last summer the 
park was thronged with young and old. 
On Friday evenings, which are band con- 
cert evenings, even standing room is 
taxed to capacity. Children play there 
all day long. Although the smallest of 
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MACON 
PARK 


ail the parks in Macon’s comprehensive 
system, which comprises 305 acres, Wash- 
ington Park is by far the most used. A 
little crippled child who had spent much 
time here and who was especially de- 
lighted by the park’s transformation died 
last year and in her memory has been 
erected a beautiful permanent sun dial 
bearing the inscription, 
“Time Takes Att But Memories.” 
JOHN L. MORRIS, 


Manager, Chamber of Commerce 


Schenectady’s City Hall 

Scuenectapy, N. Y.- 
an architectural competition conducted 
under the rules of the American Institute 


of Architects, McKim, Mead and White. 


of New York, were selected to design 
the Schenectady City Hall. The con- 
struction of the building was begun in 
January, 1930, and completed in July. 
1931. The contract cost of general con- 
struction was $895,948; heating and ven- 
tilating, $49,171; plumbing, $19,475: 
electrical work, $24,545; and elevator 
equipment, $4,898; making a total of 
$994.037. 


= 


BUILT FROM THE A. TL. A 


As a result of 


The four principal rooms in the build 
ing. Mayor's Office, Board of Hearing 
Room, City Court Room and Common 
Council Chamber, were furnished with 
specially designed furniture and fur 
nishings. All the other rooms and offices 
were supplied with new furniture and 
furnishings of a good commercial grade, 
consisting of steel desks, filing equipment 
and tables, and wooden chairs, at a total 
contract cost of $65,982. 

To enable the interior construction of 
the building to continue uninterruptedly 
through the winter of 1930-1931, the city 
supplied and paid for the temporary 
heat, the cost of fuel oil being $2,520. 
The costs of setting temporary radiators 
and operating the boiler plant were in- 
cluded in the contract total previously 
given for heating aid ventilating, but as- 
sembling all the costs for temporary 
heat, the amount totaled $6,231. The 
premiums paid by the city for fire insur- 
ance during construction totaled $2,384. 
The only other large item of expense 
chargeable to construction was for ar- 
chitects’ commission and reimbursement 
for structural and mechanical engineers’ 


COMPETITION PRIZE DESIGN 
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E..., community, which approaches it; 


road problem with due attention to obtaining maximum 


mileage from the road funds available, will be irresistibly 


attracted to Tarvia performance and Tarvia economy. 
Whether you build new highways or rejuvenate existing 
roads, low cost per mile and low cost per year of service 
are regular features of Tarvia methods and materials. 
Before completing your plans for 1932, have a talk with the 


Tarvia field man. Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


The Company 


New York Chicago Birmingham Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Detroit Minneapolis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Buffalo Lebanon Syracuse Hartford Bethlehem 


Providence Columbus Toledo Milwaukee Rochester 
Baltimore Youngstown Portiand Me. GOOD ROADS 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver at LOW COST 


The Barrett Company, Ltd., 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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aveling expenses and clerk of the 


wo! salary. 

City Hall houses all the adminis- 
trat’ offices and officials of the city 
exce | the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. the Bureau of Police, including the 
city ail and the Bureau of Fire, all of 
whic have separate buildings. In addi- 
tion. the City Hall houses the central 


signa] station for the fire and police 
telecraph system. The offices of the Bu- 
reau of Engineering, Department of As- 
sessment and Taxation, City Comptroller, 
City Treasurer, City Clerk and Bureau 
of Water each have a fireproof vault 
equipped with steel shelving and filing 
equipment for the storage of valuable 
records. Also, several storage rooms 
with steel shelving have been provided 
for old city records. The attic space has 
been left unfinished, but the lighting and 
power conduits, the heating system, the 
water supply and the elevator extend to 
the attic floor, so that it can be parti- 
tioned and finished into usable office 
space with a minimum of expense and 
inconvenience whenever needed and 
nothing will have to be undone. 

The city of Schenectady now has a 
beautiful and commodious fireproof City 
Hall, occupying an entire small city 
block, which forever insures adequate 
light and air and facilities for parking 
city cars. It is an architectural gem, 
with Harvard brick and Vermont marble 
for the exterior walls and Vermont slate 
for the roof. The interior design and 
arrangement have the same charm and 
dignity characteristic of the exterior. 
The design was developed in the manner 
of Phillip Hooker, whose work repre- 
sents such an important part of the early 
architectural heritage of New York and 


New England. 
FRANK R. LANAGAN, 
City Engineer. 


Here Young Athenians Play 


ATHENS, GrEECE.—The accompanying 
photograph shows one of the four chil- 
dren’s playgrounds which have been de- 
veloped by the municipality of Athens 
within the past two years. Although the 
areas in each case are small, we feel 
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nevertheless their development represents 
one of the most forward-looking move- 
ments that have taken place in the field 
of recreation in Greece. Because of the 
great troubles which the Greek people 
have experienced ever since 1912, all 
civic progress is made under difficulty. 

These playgrounds are the first of their 
kind to be introduced. Their popularity 
and the obvious recreational advantages 
which they offer give us hope that great 
things will develop from this small begin- 
ning. 

LEWIS W. REISS, 
National Physical Director, Young Men's 
Christian Association of Greece 


A City and a State That 
Discourage Ginmen 


Provivence, R. 1.—Gun battles are 
everyday occurrences in some cities. 
That Providence has been quite free 
from them is due to the control exer- 
cised by the city and by the state in 
keeping firearms out of the hands of 
dangerous and irresponsible persons. 
Under the Firearms Law of 1927 deal- 
ers are forbidden to sell or give away 
revolvers or other weapons to any per- 
sons who have not previously obtained a 
license for the possession of such fire- 
arms from the proper authority, usually 
the Police Department. The penalty for 
violation is a fine not to exceed $1,000, or 
imprisonment for a term not to exceed 
five years, or both. 

Application to purchase is made at 
the central police station in Providence. 
The applicant, after being fingerprinted, 
fills out a blank giving, among other in- 
formation, his reasons for making the 
purchase. The request for permit is 
submitted for investigation to the captain 
of the police in the district where the ap- 
plicant lives. If the applicant has ever 
been convicted of a crime of violence or 
if he is a bootlegger, he cannot receive 
a permit. After the final approval by 
the Police Commissioners, he receives his 
permit, pays a fee of $2 and posts a bond 
of $300. He must also provide a photo- 
graph of himself. 

He must return to the central police 


ALEXANDER AVENUE PLAYGROUND, ATHENS 
One of the four already completed park-swimming pool areas in the Greek city 
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station within a specified time with his 
gun, so that an exact description of it 
may be added to the permit records. 
The dealer must also keep a record of the 
sale, with the purchaser’s name and ad 
dress, and the number of his permit, with 
a description of the purchase and any 
manufacturers’ numbers or identification 
marks. The sales records are at all times 
subject to examination by the police. 
Final permit copies a-~ made out in trip- 
licate, the original being kept by the 
person holding the gun, one being filed 
at the licensing bureau, and the third 
going to the office of the Attorney Gen 
eral, where it is always available to the 
State Board of Criminal Identification. 

Last year, only 98 pistol permits were 
issued in the city; 99 were issued in 
1929, and these were used almost entirely 
by business men and others out late at 
night with sums of money to be pro- 
tected. 

One particular benefit has been to keep 
guns out of the hands of young boys, 
which in turn discourages “pulling” their 
first job. It has been found that a gun 
gives a young fellow courage, and that 
without it he is not so liable to try his 
first hold-up. In time this should pre- 
vent many of our young men from start- 
ing a gunman’s life. 

The flaw in the law is that guns may 
be purchased from mail-order concerns 
or from dealers in other states. This 
of course constitutes circumstances over 
which no one state or city has control. If 
such a law as ours were to be passed in 
all states, I believe it would do a great 
deal to curb guns, gun battles and gun- 
men, which would solve one of the most 
serious problems confronting every 
state and municipality. 

JAMES E. DUNNE, 
Mayor 


More Than Six Million Dollars 
Pledged in Rochester's 
**Spending Bee” 


Rocuester, N. Y.—A concerted ten- 
day effort to bring dollars back into cir- 
culation in Pochester and Monroe County 
(New York State) is concluded—a suc- 
cessful venture beyond the fondest as- 
pirations of its sponsors. 

To put idle dollars back into their 
wonted channels of circulation, to fur- 
nish wages rather than charity to men 
now out of work, and to stimulate the 
manufacture, shipping and selling of 
merchandise, 10,771 residents have 
pledged themselves to spend $6,026.. 
351.96 during the next three months. 
They will spend it in having their real 
estate properties put into better shape, 
and in buying goods that otherwise would 
not have been purchased until so-called 
boom times come again. 

Sponsors of this Spending Bee an- 
alyzed the situation thus: Fear, Per- 
verted thrift, hoarding—idle dollars—are 
the factors which today are creating un- 
employment and laying waste the power 
of America and the prosperity of the 
people. This is a foolish and tantalizing 
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THINKING 
being done these days 


OME straight thinking is being done these days as 
big repair bills for short-term pavements ‘lock 


horns’ with undernourished budgets. 2 Important Meetings 
Exhibiting at American Road- 
Why not act now in your community to prevent such i hituers’ Convention at Detroit, 


recurrences in 1937, or 1942 or 1952! January — eer 
Resurface and rebuild with brick! Protect new pave- Annual meeting of National Pav- 


a2 ing Brick Association February 
ments with the weather-proof and traffic-proofarmorof 111-12, 1932, Hotel Palmer 


vitrified brick. Check your records on brick maintenance House, Chicago. The roadbuild- 
ing public is invited. Write Na- 
as against other types—ask neighboring officials their _ tional Paving Brick Association, 
' 1245 National Press Building, 
experience. It is lowest by far—but check up anyway! Washington, D. C., for program. 


B RI C K- the Pavement that Lasts 
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of affairs. But—there will be ro 

until every individual who is in a 
tion to exercise even his normal pur- 
ing power will do so, instead of feel- 
that it is essential now to cut expend). 
tures to the minimum. There are thou- 

ls of people in the county who can 

d and should spend for the sake of 
ing the present stagnation in build 
manufacturing and distribution. 

(hus it came about that. under leader- 

p, an army of 1,100 volunteer work- 

organized in divisions, ward groups. 

{ teams. launched the community’s 

mergency Employment Plan” Decem- 
ber 4. to run for ten days. These can- 
yvassers went from home to home. and 
from faetory to factory, asking house- 
holders and business firms to sign the 
following pledge: 

“Believing that a dollar invested in 
employing labor does more good than a 
dollar given in charity, and desiring to 
help to increase employment, I hereby 
pledge that I will. during the next three 


months (or before ............, 1932) 
expend at least $............ in im- 


proving my home, factory, store, build- 
ings, or grounds by purchasing desirable 
equipment or by making needed addi- 
tions, repairs or alterations; and/or by 
making personal purchases for myself, 
family or friends, which otherwise might 
be deferred.” 

Libanus M. Todd, a retired manufac- 
turer, is the individual credited with the 
development of the plan in its finished 
form. The sponsor of the plan was the 
Rochester Civic Committee on Unem- 
ployment. Harry P. Wareheim, man- 
ager of the Rochester Community Chest. 
organized and promoted the campaign. 
The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
cleared its mezzanine for use as cam- 
paign headquarters. Luncheon report 
meetings were held in the Chamber ban- 
quet hall. No goal was set, though 
$3,000,000 looked like a reasonable figure 
to expect in ten days. This figure was in 
sight by the sixth day and, when the 
closing dinner meeting showed a total 
of $6,026,351.96 pledged, tumultuous ap- 
plause, reminiscent of war-time meetings. 
shook the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing. The Committee is now directing its 
energies toward the carrying out of 


pledges. 


VERA B. WILSON, 


Public ‘ty Director, Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. 


A Town Bulletin Board 


Conway, S. C.—Conway, with a popu 
lation of over 3,000, has an innova- 
tion which has been a source of general 
public interest and service for the past 
fifteen years. Outside the City Clerk’s of- 
fice is a large Bulletin Board, so labeled. 
This board is constantly being used as a 
clearing-house for community interest in- 
formation of all sorts. For instance. re- 
cently through its use a lost mule and a 
cow were returned to their owner, and 
one day a motorist brought in a pair 
of shoes a lady had placed in the wrong 
automobile while shopping. Announce- 
ments of pubic meetings of all kinds are 
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made on this board. which is of cement 
slab set into the outside wall of the City 
Hall. The photograph shows a portion 
of this building, also the Fire Department 
headquarters. One public drinking foun- 
tain and one display fountain are shown, 
both furnished with water direct from the 
flowing artesian wells which supply our 
city with water for all purposes. 
C. H. SNIDER. 


Town Clerk 


New Municipal Buildings 


HAT an unusually large number of 

city halls and other municipal ad- 
ministration buildings were erected dur- 
ing the latter half of 1931, in many parts 
of the country and at costs ranging all 
the way from $4,000 to $1.000.000. is in- 
dicated in the public works contract 
awards reports issued by the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief 


RECENT CITY AND COUNTY 


OY S. BRADEN, City Manager of 

Hopewell, Va., since 1924, has been 
selected as the first County Manager of 
Arlington County, Va., to take office on 
January 1. 1932. 

H. J. Fletcher was appointed City 
Manager of Appalachia, Va.. to succeed 
E. V. Perry. effective December 15. 

L. L. Lee, Assistant City Manager of 
Miami, Fla.. for the past five years. be- 
came City Manager of that city on No- 
vember 24, 1931. He succeeds D. C. 
Coleman, who resigned to become a can- 
didate for a county office. 

Albert McRill, Municipal Counselor. 
was appointed City Manager of Okla- 
homa City. Okla.. to succeed A. R. Losh 
on December 2, 1931. Mr. McRill has 
practiced law in that city since 1911. 

Paul Morton, City Manager of Peters- 
burg. Va.. since July. 1929. has resigned. 


since the end of June. These include: 


De Quincy, La.—City Hall $20,000 
Wren, Ohio- -Municipal Building 5,414 
Arnolds Park, lowa—City Hall 15,000 
Delavan, Minn.—Town Hall and Jail 4,000 
Lampasas, Texas—City Hall : 18,000 
Ogema, Wis.—Municipal Building 10,000 


Stroudsburg, Pa.—Municipal Building 50.000 
Lincoln, Nebr.—Municipal Building 150,000 
Bridgeton, N. J.—Municipal Building 90,000 
Osage, lowa—City Hall.... 15,000 
Kimberly, Wis... 15,570 
Lebanon, Mo.—City Hall 9.000 
Maplewood, N. J.—Town Hall 205,625 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—-City Hall 100,000 
Newton, Mass.—Munic'pal City Hall 
and Memorial Building 000,000 
Konawa, Okla.—City Hall 150,000 
Bg Spring, Texas—City Hall, Audi 
torium and Fire Station : 
City Hall, Fire and 


200,000 
Morristown, Tenn 


Police Station .. 10,000 
Sudbury, Mass.—Town Hall 75.000 
Hammond, Ind.—City Hall 500,000 
Chariton, Iowa—City Hall ‘ 10,000 
Cambridge, Ohio—City Hall +0.000 
Farmingdale, N. Y.—-Municipal Build 

ing and Village Office. ; 90,000 
Kilger», Texas—City Hall, Fire Station 10.000 


MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


effective January 1, 1932. to become the 
first City Manager of Lexington. Ky. 
Mr. Morton had served Alexandria, Va.. 
for two and one-half years as Director of 
Public Safety. and as City Manager for 
four years prior to becoming City Man 
ager of Petersburg. 

E. C. Rutz was appointed City Man 
ager of Kalamazoo, Mich., to succeed 
Albert Ten Busschen. who had served 
that city since 1927. The appointment 
becomes effective December 15. 

Clyde E. Wallingford, City Manager 
of Springfield, O., since 1929, was ap- 
pointed the first City Manager of New- 
port, Ky.. effective on January 1, when 
the plan will be inaugurated in that city. 


CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Executive Director, The International City 
Managers’ Association 
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ELECTRIC WELDED WIRE FABRIC KEEPS 

THE HIGHWAYS OPEN AND LOWERS 

MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Sheets in Sizes to Fit the Job 


Traffic Conditions 
Demand This Protection 


Thousands upon thousands of miles of reinforced roads and streets 
testify to the dependability of American Steel & Wire Company 
Electric Welded Wire Fabric. Highway and city engineers who 
cot. ane ae igs desire concrete pavements that will lower maintenance costs, pro- 

4 STEEL BACKBON ’ tect their reputation and protect tax-payers, specify this material. 

; ir CONCRETE | Our vast knowledge and resources are at your command, backed 


by more than a century of leadership. 


MORE THAN 


1831 


WIRE MAKING 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF nrren RS srares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors. Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 
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ONE OF THE LISBON STATUES 


Studying Unemployment 
in Minnesota 


(THREE Minnesota cities—Minneapolis, 

St. Paul, and Duluth—have joined 
with representatives of the state and the 
University in making an extensive study 
of the basic conditions of unemployment 
in their vicinity. Their organization, 
the Minnesota Unemployment Research 
Institute, brings together the efforts of 
political, business, and labor groups, em- 
ployers and civic organizations in the 
three cities, in a joint effort. 

Since the cities concerned in this proj- 
ect contain practically every type of in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprise, they 
are considered very suitable places for 
carrying out this study, which is under 
the direction of Russell A. Stevenson, 
Dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Minnesota. 
Three projects have been undertaken—a 
study of industrial conditions in the cities 
concerned, an individual diagnosis and 
retraining of 4,000 out-of-work men and 
women, and an attempt to improve the 
present methods used in public employ- 
ment offices. Bulletins reporting the 
work of the Institute will be issued at 
intervals during the next two years by 
the University of Minnesota Press. 


The Engineers for 
Huntingburg 


N an article in THe American City 

for December, “Successful Municipal 
Ownership in Huntingburg, Ind.” (pages 
63-64), recent improvements in the mu- 
nicipal lighting plant of that city were 
described, but by inadvertence the con- 
Suiting engineer on this work was not 
mentioned. He is Charles Brossman, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Civic Art in Lisbon 


RECENT visit to Lisbon raises a 

rumination as to whether the world 
does not give the Portuguese capital 
much less credit than it is entitled to for 
up-to-dateness. But, considering that 
Portugal is off the beaten track of tourist 
travel, it is not strange that Lisbon’s re- 
cent progress has been quite generally 
overlooked. 

On the principal plaza, a thoroughly 
modern underground comfort station was 
being completed in June, 1931, with its 
short-skirted, sheet-iron predecessor near- 
by doomed to removal from the land- 
scape. 

Very few cities anywhere have boule- 
vards that rival Lisbon’s broad and beau- 
tiful Avenida da Liberdade, with stately 
statues and palms extending along double 
parkways. 

Specially striking are the ivy-covered 
bases of two statues, and particularly 
that of Neptune pouring real water from 
a jar down through a mass of living 
verdure. On viewing these statues, the 
writer wondered whether they might not 
lead sculptors of the future to mount 
figures of persons upon bases less sug- 
gestive of soap-box orators than are the 
conventional statues of yesterday and to- 
day. 

The Portugese even build art into 
many of their sidewalks, by laying small 
square-faced stones in mosaic patterns. 

A. L. H. STREET. 


A Survey of Sick Leave for 
Municipal Employees 


IGHTY out of 95 municipalities sur- 

veyed by the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information grant sick 
leave to all city employees who are work- 
ing on a salary basis. Six municipalities 
do not allow any sick leave with pay, and 
one city requires the loss of pay if it is 
necessary to hire a substitute. In no mu- 
nicipalities is sick leave with pay granted 
to laborers. 

The amount of sick leave allowed with 
pay in most cases depends upon circum- 
stances, a reasonable time being granted. 
In 48 municipalities the time allowed is 
indefinite, depending upon each individ- 
ual case. In 15 cities the time allowed 
is optional with the mayor or the head 
of department. Ten cities allow two 
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weeks with pay, ten allow four weeks, 
three allow two months and one allows 
three months. Four cities grant full time 
for sick leave. 

E. D. GREENMAN 


International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress 
Postponed 


WING to the general economic con- 

ditions prevailing in most countries, 
it has been thought advisable to postpone 
the XIVth International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress at Boston. In- 
stead of being held in the fall of 1932, 
the Congress will be held at Boston some 
time during 1933. It is hoped that many 
who might find it difficult to attend a 
congress in 1932 would find it easier to 
attend in 1933. 

The decision to postpone the Congress 
has been made in agreement with those 
in authority in Boston and with the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning. 

An interesting program of subjects for 
discussion is being prepared and will be 
circulated by the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning at 
a later date. 


Florida Electrical Men to 
Meet in Orlando 


INAL plans are being made for a 
joint meeting of the Electrical In- 
spectors and Contractor Dealers of the 
state, at Orlando, Fla., February 29 and 
March 1 and 2. Prominent electrical 
men from different parts of the country 
will take part in this meeting. Members 
of the Electrical Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will 
speak, answer questions and give in- 
formation in regard to electrical wiring 
and apparatus as outlined in the National 
Electrical Code. R. C. Bigby, Tampa, 
Fla., is President of the Contractor Deal- 
ers; Lincoln Brown, Miami. Secretary- 
Treasurer. C. M. Fuss, Tampa. is Presi- 
dent of the Inspectors, and Harold N. 
Lang, Orlando, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
The local committee for the meeting is 
headed by J. J. Newell for the Contrac- 
tors and Harold N. Lang for the Inspec 


tors. 


OVER THE FENCE IS OUT! 
A Snogo equipped with wing plows making a 14-foot cut at the Detroit 
ares Municipal Airport 
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PROFITS IN 1932 


TRACKSON HOIST 


MODEL GH 
with Pipe Boom 


During January we hope you will 


TRAC EQUIPMENT 
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TRACKSON LOW SHOVEL 


7-8-YARD CRAWLER WAGON 


P oncrs in 1932 will depend more than ever up- 
on well-chosen equipment. There will be less emo- 
tional buying. Equipment of great size and horse- 
power will be eyed critically in the light of what 
is actually needed. Trackson Equipment will be 
much in evidence because of its economy and wide 
adaptability. It will pay you to check the above 
machines carefully against your next require- 
ments. TRACKSON COMPANY, 1322 S. First St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BOOTH 237 AT THE ROAD SHOW 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Municipal Parks 


(djacent property owner could not en- 
ein operation of recreational facilities 
in a city park. 

\ suit by a property owner to compel 
removal of a swimming pool and recre- 
ational pavilion from a city park, and to 
enjoin granting of refreshment conces- 
sions or charges for use of the recrea- 
tional facilities of the park, was dis- 
missed by the Illinois Supreme Court. 
(Carstens v. City of Wood River, 176 
N. E. 266.) The principal grounds of 
the decision were that plaintiff had un- 
duly delayed his attack upon installa- 
tion of the swimming pool, etc., and that 
he had not sustained such special dam- 
age as entitled him to maintain the ac- 
tion. To quote from the opinion: 


“Illegal use of public property can 
only be complained of by the people. 
To entitle a private individual to main- 
tain a bill to enjoin a breach of public 
trust, in the absence of statutory author- 
ity, he must show that he is especially 
injured thereby. .. . 

“The evidence also discloses that be- 
fore the construction of this swimming 
pool, bathhouse, and pavilion, appel- 
lant was shown the blueprints and had 
full knowledge of the proposed improve- 
ment. .. . One who seeks equitable re- 
lief against interference with an ease- 
ment must act with reasonable prompt- 
ness after learning of the proposed vio- 
lation of his rights, and cannot stand idly 
by and permit the structures complained 
of to be completed at large cost without 
objecting. Equity, in all cases where a 
mandatory injunction is sought, will 
strictly require that the application for 
relief be promptly made. and a failure 
to assert such right, without sufficient ex- 
cuse therefor, until after large expendi- 
ture of moneys, operates as a bar to re- 
lief in a court of equity. . . . No reason 
is advanced for the failure of appellant 
to file a bill prior to or during the build- 
ing of the swimming pool and buildings 
complained of. A mere threat is not suf- 
ficient... . 


“Appellant also seeks to enjoin the 
city from charging for the use of the 
park, or any part thereof, and from 
leasing a portion of the park for the pur- 
pose of furnishing refreshments. . 

\ concession was granted to sell sodas. 
sandwiches, and ice cream. The record 
shows that to prohibit the sale of such 
articles in the park would necessitate 
crossing the street to procure the same. 
The park is situated between two main 
thoroughfares of the city. each of which 
carries a large amount of traffic. The 
record shows that a charge sufficient to 
meet the cost of lights and janitor ser- 
vice is made for the use of the dancing 
pavilion when used by different organi- 
zations. The fact that a reasonable fee 
is charged for the use of the bathhouse. 


swimming pool, and pavilion does not 
make their use private. It is not essen 
tial to the public use that it be abso 
lutely free to every one. Where there is 
cost for maintaining the service, the au- 
thorities may demand a reasonable fee 
for the individual use.” 


Defective Sidewalks 


One in possession of entire abutting 
property, whether owner or tenant, is 
liable for neglect to maintain sidewalk. 

A city having been held liable for in- 
jury toa pedestrian who fell upon a de- 
fective pavement abutting upon private 
property, question arose as to whether 
the city was entitled to reimbursement 
against the owners of the building or 
against a tenant occupying a_ portion 
only of the first floor. Deciding that the 
reimbursement claim was properly en- 
forced against the owners. and not the 
tenant, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
said in Bruder v. City of Philadelphia, 
153 Atl. 725: 

“We start with the proposition that 
the owner in possession of an entire 
property is primarily responsible for a 
defective sidewalk in front thereof... . 
If, however, the owner is out of posses- 
sion because of a lease of the entire 
property, his liability ceases, and the 
tenant is liable for injuries occurring to 
a third person on the premises, because 
of a failure to repair sidewalks. . . . 
The rule is well settled that, so far as 
third persons are concerned, the land- 
lord is liable for defects existing at the 
time of executing the lease: but, where 
the premises become defective while in 
the occupancy and control of the tenant, 
the tenant alone is liable. 

“The sounder rule, where a property 
is leased to more than one tenant, is to 
hold the owner liable in actions such as 
this. If he has a right over against a 
tenant because of contract or by reason 
of duty owing by the tenant to him. he 
may recoup himself by action against 
the tenant.” 


Municipal Utilities 

City accepting gift of a street railway 
company held not bound to operate a 
portion lying outside the municipal limits 
at a continuing loss. 

In 1914 the city of Seattle accepted a 
gift of a street railroad lying partly in- 
side the municipal limits and partly out- 
side; the road having been operated un- 
der franchises from the city and the 
county, which were transferred to the 
city. Then came a period of joss in the 
operation of the line, with no prospect of 
better financial conditions. 

When the city attempted to abandon 
operation of the part of the line lying 
beyond its boundaries, before expiration 
of the period of the franchise, interested 
parties sought to enjoin the abandon- 


ment. But in Wylde v. City of Seattle, 
299 Pac. 385, the Washington Supreme 
Court upheld the city, saying, in part: 

“Here the public interest occupies two 
different, and possibly antagonistic, po- 
sitions. On the one hand, there is the 
interest of the public as manifested by 
persons who desire to use the railway; 
on the other hand, one phase of the pub- 
lic interest would be subserved by aban- 
doning a utility, owned by a municipal 
corporation, which is operated at a loss. 
In so far as the public interest should be 
considered by the courts in connection 
with this litigation, great weight should 
be given to the action of the city council 
which has by ordinance directed the 
abandonment of the service, as the legis- 
lative body of the city must be presumed 
to be the best judge of the public inter- 
est and how the same will be best sub- 
served. 

“Under the rule laid down by the fore- 
going authorities, it clearly appears that 
appellant may abandon the railway, un- 
less it is prevented from so doing be- 
cause of some obligation resting upon it 
by reason of the conveyance to the city 
of the county franchise and the ordinance 
by which the assignment thereof was ac- 
cepted. eee 

“The entire line, apparently, is op- 
erated at a loss, but, as the city is not at- 
tempting to abandon any portion there- 
of within its own limits, we are not con- 
cerned with its right, if’ any, to cease 
such operation.” 


Poor Relief 


\ statute providing for aid to the in- 
digent in the counties or municipalities 
of their “residence” is interpreted as re 
lerring to place of living and not legal 
domicile. 

A Minnesota statute fixes the settle- 
ment of a person, for the purpose of re 
ceiving aid from poor funds, with refer- 
ence to the place of his “residence.” In- 
terpreting the statute, in the light of all 
of its provisions, the Minnesota Supreme 
Court holds that the term “residence” is 
used in a broader sense than legal dom- 
icile. meaning the place where one lives. 
(Town of Smiley v. Village of St. Hilaire, 
237 N. W. 416.) 


Municipal Contracts 


Fire commissioners’ authority to “re 
pair” leased premises did not authorize 
construction of a concrete floor.—-Court 
classifies valid and invalid municipal 
contracts. 

\ borough was not liable for the price 
ef constructing a concrete floor in a 
building leased as a fire house, where the 
authority of the commissioners was lim- 
ited to making necessary “repairs,” re- 
placing equipment, etc., decided the New 
Jersey Supreme Court in the case of 
Potter v. Borough o} Vetuchen, 155 
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* 4 } A WORN, narrow alley in Baltimore — soon to 
Be ned be a well-paved, one-way traffic channel. And 
a “Caterpillar” Ten tore up the old paving 
stones so quickly as to start the whole job 
right. Cities that operate “Caterpillars” are 
equipped for most any job—leveling worn 
asphalt to smoothing the garbage dump — cut- 
ting grass on the municipal golf course or 
plowing heavy snow. Ask for the booklet. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


4 


CATERPILLAR 


Prices-—f. 0. b. Peoria, Illinois 
REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
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4; 369. The Court classifies irregular 
Qu ipal contracts as follows, placing 
th entract in this case in the fifth 


1) Where there was no lack of 
po er in the corporation or its agents 
to vake the contract, but the defect was 
in an irregular exercise of such power. 
Thre a recovery may be had because 
ep contracting with a public body, un- 
der such conditions, is not obliged to 
scrutinize. at his peril, the corporate 


] eedings. eee 


Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 
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“(2) Where the contract is within the 
corporate power, but entered into with 
unauthorized agents, and has, subse- 
quently, been ratified and confirmed by 
the corporate body, or its properly au- 
thorized agents, in which case a re- 
covery may be had... . 


“(3) Where the contract is within the 
corporate power, but entered into 
through unauthorized agents, and the 
acceptance or ratification was not by the 
corporate body or its duly authorized 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 
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agents, but by unauthorized agents or of- 
ficers, in which event, there can be no re- 
covery as upon a contract either ex- 
pressed or implied... . 

“(4) Where the contract is not within 
the corporate powers, there can be no 
ratification or acceptance, and conse- 
quently no recovery. ... 

“(5) Where the contract is within the 
corporate power, but entered into with 
an unauthorized agent, and there is no 
ratification, there can be no recovery.” 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Highways—Access 

v. City of 
Los Angeles, 4 P. 2d, 139.—The owner 
of abutting property, in addition to his 
right to use street as a member of the 
general public, has the easement, as 
the owner of such property, of access to 
the street. This right cannot be taken 
away, destroyed or substantially impaired 
for public purposes without compensa- 
tion. 

That the construction of a pedestrian 
subway constitutes proper street use 
does not preclude the abutting owner 
from his right to recover for damages 
thereby to his easement of ingress and 


egress. 


Non-Conforming Use 


CaLirFOoRNIA.—Yuba City v. Cherniav- 
sky, 4 P. 2d, 299.—The zoning ordinance 
provided that “no non-conforming use 
shall be extended beyond the confines of 
the lot’: and that “no building devoted 
to a non-conforming use ... . shall be 
reconstructed without a permit therefor.” 

Respondents, operating a grocery store 
in the rear of a large lot, constructed, 
without the permit required as above, a 
dwelling house on the front of the lot, 
and removed their grocery business to it. 
Held, that such action was contrary to 
the zoning ordinance, since it was in ef- 
fect the reconstruction of a building de- 
voted to a non-conforming use and not 
the extension of such a use on the same 
lot. 


Non-Conforming Use 


Connecticut.—Town of Darien v. 
Webb, Superior Court, Fairfield County, 
November 25, 1931.—A building em- 
ployed for business in a residential dis- 
trict at the time of the adoption of the 
zoning ordinance, and for some time 
thereafter as a non-conforming structure, 
was subsequently occupied as a residence 
for fifteen months, following which was 
“an idle, but residential, period of nearly 
twelve months.” It then resumed its 
business character. Held, that such re- 
sumption was illegal, and the plaintiff 
should be granted an injunction against 


its continued use for anything but resi- 
dence. 


Zoning—Adoption of Ordinances 
—Undertaking Establishments 


FLoriwa.—State ex rel, Stephens v. 
City of Jacksonville, 137 So. 149.—A mu- 
nicipal corporation under legislative au- 
thority may regulate undertaking estab- 
lishments by prescribing zones within 
which such business may be conducted. 
But where the state enabling act pre- 
scribes that no zoning ordinance can be 
passed by the city until a comprehensive 
plan for the zoning of the city has been 
prepared, and submitted to the mayor 
and city council by the planning com- 
mission, etc., any zoning ordinance passed 
without compliance with this prerequisite 
is invalid. 


Private Agreement—Boarding 
House 


Georcia.—John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company v. Davis, 160 S. E. 
393.—The “operation of a boarding 
house” is not violation of a restrictive 
covenant permitting the use of the land 
only for “residence purposes.” 


Zoning—Board of Appeals— 
Notice—Parties 


New Yorxk.—Ottinger v. Arenal, Ct. of 
App.—tThis motion is for an injunction 
restraining the owner of certain property 
in the city of New York from constructing 
or maintaining a garage, and directing 
the Board of Standards and Appeals of 
the city to rescind a resolution sanction- 
ing such use, on the ground that the hear- 
ing was without notice to the plaintiffs, 
who are adjoining landowners, and that 
the resolution, for lack of such notice, 
was without jurisdiction. 

The variance was granted on the 
ground of practical difficulties and un- 
necessary hardship, and the plaintiffs do 
not, in this action, question the ade- 
quacy of the evidence therefor. Three 
lines of attack are followed by the plain- 
tiffs: inadequacy of notice (1) under 


the charter of the city; (2) under the 


Zoning Resolution; (3) under the rules 


of the Board of Appeals. But: 


1. The adjoining owners are not par- 
ties, and are not entitled to notice under 
the charter. The only parties are the 
Board and the Superintendent of Build 
ings, from whose refusal of a permit the 
owner was appealing. 

2. The Zoning Resolution requires the 
Board of Appeals, in such case, to give 
public notice and hearing. A notice to 
the public of the hearing in the Board’s 
official bulletin, published under author- 
ity of the statute, is proper and sufficient 
notice, 

3. The Zoning Resolution provides 
that the Board of Appeals shall adopt 
proper and adequate rules. Under these 
rules notice to property owners interested 
shall be sent by the applicant. Through 
an error, excusable under the circum- 
stances, the owners at that time, repre- 
senting the estate of the former owner. 
did not receive the notice. This did not 
deprive the Board of jurisdiction. It 
would be unreasonable to demand a title 
search, and proper notice only to be ob- 
tained by it, as a requisite to such juris- 
diction. 


Side Yard—Variance—Bay 
Window 
Outo.—Neithamer v. Heyer, 177 N. E. 


925.—Mandamus. The zoning ordinance 
required a side yard three feet in width. 
Defendant constructed a house with a 
bay window projecting into this three 
feet, and the Board of Appeals allowed 
it as a variance. Held, that such action 
by the Board was an abuse of its discre- 
tion. 


Planning and Zoning in the 
Law Schools 


It is worthy of note that the 1931 edi- 
tion of the “Cases on Municipal Cor- 
porations,” by Professor Charles W. 
Tooke of the New York University Law 
School, contains a section devoted to 
planning and zoning decisions. 
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Uniform 


LUWATOSA, WISCONSIN, is a residential 
city securing water from four deep wells 
equipped with automatically controlled deep 
well turbine pumps, and one deep well 
equipped with airline and compressor under manual 
control. For average daily consumption this supply 
was ample, but Wauwatosa’s system is subjected to 
high peak requirements—particularly during the hot 
dry weather of the summer months. 

Wauwatosa’s problem was to meet most efficiently 
this abnormal demand—to provide an improved, uni- 
form water pressure with no interruption to service 
and the least total plant investment. They could 


New Catalog 
Free 


‘Modern Wate Storage” 
contains 28 pages, in convene” 
file size, of reliable water suppl 
information, interesting photo- 
graphs and authentic enczinee - 
ing designs, data, tables ani 
descriptions of the 
“Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
ucts. Write for your 
today. 


Atlanta 


During January we hope you will 
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Wauwatosa 


have installed additional wells with new pumps, and 
increased their water mains—but Wauwatosa’s mu- 
nicipal water works officials wisely decided upon 
elevated storage. 

In 1927 Wauwatosa installed a 500,000-gallon 
“Pittsburgh-Des Moines” elevated tank and in 1928, 
a 1,000,000-gallon “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” elevated 
tank. This new elevated storage provides a uniform 
water pressure to take care of their maximum con- 
sumption, and permits a simplified pumping schedule 
during the off-peak hours on the water lines. It also 
prevents tearing up city streets to install new water 
mains. 


The same, or a similar water supply problem as 
described above today confronts many American 
towns and cities. “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” has 
had 38 years’ experience in the design, manufac- 
ture and erection of elevated water tanks, stand- 
pipes, steel reservoirs and water treating plants. 
The facilities of our two shops, skilled field crews 
and experienced engineers are at your disposal. 


Pittsburgh -Des Moines Steel Company 


3412 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Room 915-270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1216 First Natl. Bk. Bldg., Chicago, I!!. 


913 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Dallas Seattle 


San Francisco 
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1 {E outlook for municipal financing 
through the medium of either short- 
term paper or bond issues has not im- 
proved in recent weeks. The market 
es for the various grades of secur- 
ities in this general classification has, on 
the whole, moved substantially below the 
level of a month ago. New York City 
bonds. for instance, which were selling 
to yield about 4.60 per cent December 1. 
changed hands two weeks later at prices 
vielding 5 per cent. This is within a few 
points of the low prices recorded during 
the bond market depression of 1920-21. 

Of greater seriousness than price de- 
cline, however, is the fact that many 
municipalities currently in need of loans 
find that investment dealers are not pre- 
pared to make definite bids at any price 
for the reason that they are not in a 
position to secure the banking accommo- 
dation to “carry” a bond issue pending 
its distribution among investors. This 
unusual situation is due partly to the 
uncertain retail demand for bonds, but 
to a greater extent is a reflection of the 
policy of extreme caution being followed 
by most of the banks upon which invest- 
ment dealers depend for the credit with- 
out which they are unable to function. 

Municipalities are, in effect, being 
asked to finance themselves during this 
credit panic. Philadelphia, for instance, 
failing to sell a $15,000,000 loan through 
the usual investment banking channels, 
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Municipal Bond 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


has been trying to distribute the bonds 
“over the counter” to her own citizens. 
but weeks of effort have resulted in dis- 
position of only a little more than half 
the issue. San Francisco and Denver are 
trying the same expedient, with indiffer- 
ent results. Tennessee. badly in need of 
a loan in the near future, is considering 
a local “Liberty Loan” type of direct 
sale of state bonds. 

Many cities and counties, following un 
successful public offerings of bonds, are 
negotiating private sales contracts with 
dealer groups which virtually amount to 
the employment of these bond-selling or- 
ganizations on a commission basis to at- 
tempt the placing of the loan without 
the dealer's taking any commitment. 
Where a municipality has a large amount 
of maturing principal to meet and can 
get no bid for refunding obligations, the 
dealers are also employed to induce the 


Amount 


Municipality 
$ 700,000 ae 


Maine 
Atlanta, Ga 


59.000 
15.000 Larimer Co., Colo. Sch. Dist.. 
770,000 Syracuse, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Racine, Wis. ........ 
Hamilton Co., Ohio. 
Manchester, N. H. 

Cambria Co., Pa. ......... 
Cowlitz Co., Wash., Sch. Dist 


£000,000 
150,000 
160,000 
300,000 
300,000 
201,000 


10,000 Big Stone Co., Minn. . 
2,000 Sac Co., Ia., Ind. Sch. Dist 
160,000 Mobile Co., Ala. 
1,500,000 Kearny, N. J. ....... 
385.000 Summit Co., Ohio 
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holders of the maturing bonds or notes 
to accept the new securities in lieu of 


cash or extend the maturity for a short 
time, thus giving the debtor a chance to 
place the new securities with other in 
Not a few such situations have 
developed in recent weeks which must 
technical defaults. For 
tunately, however, the great majority of 
investors holding municipal 
bonds on which a technical default was 
threatened have taken a broadminded 
view of the situation, recognizing the un 
usual position in which some of the best 
counties and cities in the country have 
been placed, often through no fault of 
their own, by the breakdown in the bank 
ing and credit structure of the country. 

The following is a list of recent sales 
of new state and municipal 
bonds, showing the net interest rate at 
which the loans were placed: 


vestors. 
be classed as 


notes or 


issues of 


Rate (%) Maturity Net Basis (°%) 
20-yr. (ser.) 1.01 
415 1914-vr. (avg.) 1.05 
4 10-yr. 4.10 
4.20 (avg.) 4.19 
13 5/6-yr. (avg.) 1.24 
18%-yr. (avg.) 4.34 
13%e-yr. (avg.) 4.41 
10 1/3-yr. (avg.) 1.65 
1-10-yr. (ser.) 1.72 
5 ll-yr. (avg.) 4.98 
5% 1-l0-yr. (ser.) 
31 
5 (avg.) 18 
22-yr. (avg.) 5.50 
6 S\-vr. (avg.) ».98 


Tax Studies Sponsored by National Organizations 


HE problem of reducing municipal 

and state taxation was considered at 
a recent conference held in Washington, 
D. C.. under the joint auspices of the 
Taxation Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
Brookings Institution, and participated in 
by executives of eleven agencies dealing 
with public finance, including the Na- 
tional Municipal League, the National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, the Na- 
tional Tax Association and the Public 
Administration Clearing House. 

\s reported in the December number 
of The Public Dollar, published by the 
Taxation Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the conference, besides urg- 
ing increased efficiency in administration. 


and cooperative local efforts to ascertain 
possible curtailments and improvements 
of public services, stressed the need of 
adequate budgetary control, careful long- 
term bonding programs, and the con- 
solidation of duplicate and overlapping 
local governments, the size of the con- 
solidated unit to be determined with 
reference to common interests, and facili- 
ties for transportation and communica- 
tion. 

The group is preparing a manual to 
assist in local work upon budgets and 
taxation. It also plans to give further 
attention to state and local finance at 
later conferences in which other inter- 
ested groups will be invited to partici- 
pate. 


The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, which was represented in 
the conference, made public, late in No- 
vember, the results of an eighteen 
months’ study looking to tax relief, con- 
ducted by Professor Simeon E. Leland 
of the University of Chicago. His report, 
containing many detailed suggestions, 
was in general harmony with the 
clusions given above for the conference: 
he emphasized. however, that govern- 
ments cannot cut times of de- 
pression as businesses can, for “the pres 
ent plight of industry and commerce has 
materially increased the burden 
governments. Urban communities 
now called upon to provide relief 
unemployment.” 
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Does Your Municipality Pay Its Bills Promptly? 


(XE simple method by which many a 

city could help in the restoration of 
business prosperity, and at the same time 
save money for its taxpayers, is by 
ig promptness in the payment of its 
MIs, 

On this subject a manufacturer doing 
business with municipalities writes to 
Tur American City: 

“We have found it especially true that 
the smaller cities and towns use every 


excuse they can find to stave off final pay- 
ments of accounts. This costs the sup- 
pliers money. We have also found that 
it is useless in most cases to offer a dis- 
count for cash, as the majority will take 
the discount anyway. This all discourages 
business and causes higher prices and is 
no doubt brought about by the fact that 
many incumbents are not business men.” 

The city of Milwaukee, according to 
Purchasing Agent Joseph W. Nicholson. 


makes a very substantial saving through 
the prompt payment of bills. By the 
adoption of methods leading to the of 
fering of 10-day cash discounts by bid- 
ders whose terms for payment had pre- 
viously been net 30 days, savings have 
been greatly increased. During 1930 
cash discounts amounting to $52.147.96 
were taken, while the operating costs for 
salaries and all overhead of the Central 
Board of Purchases were $35,900. 
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LISTEN 


to the Voice of 
Firestone Every 
Monday Night Over 
N. B.C. Nationwide 
Network. 


MILES! 


and the Original Air 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


THE AMERICAN Ty 


Note the condition of the Fire- 
stone Tread. Still many miles 
of wear after 100,000 miles of 
hard service. 


— at these tires. They’ve never 
been off the rims—still running on the original air. Their non- 
skid tread is not yet worn smooth... But actually they’ve gone 
100,000 miles! And the owner, Fred L. Putnam, of Antwerp, 
Ohio, says they look good for 15,000 more. 


Every day brings us new records of Firestone Tire mileage— 
records that mean real economy to countless truck owners. 
YOU can enjoy that same economy, too, by equipping your 
trucks with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, backed by Firestone 


Service. Talk with your nearby Firestone Dealer. He'll show 

you in a few minutes how Firestone Tires will save you actual 

cash—as well as costly delays. 

| 

d 

TIRES 

A 

BATTERIES « « RIMS « « BRAKE LINING « « SPARK PLUGS « « ACCESSORIES . 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


. Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


fhe Completed Plan for the 
New York Region 
Volume II, The Regional Plan of Neu 
} nd Its Environs. 600 pp., 356 illustra- 
90 maps and diagrams. With Volume 1] 
Graphic Plan), $25.00 from THe American 


4 

culmination of a decade of planning, and 
t! ginning of many decades of performance, 
' verlapped in the preparation of this epoch- 
making volume. A notable piece of book-making 
it is, not only in bulk and beauty, but as the dis- 
t n of ten years’ work by an exceptional 
staff and of more than a million dollars of ap- 

itions by the farsighted group of men who 

| the purse-strings of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


Starting with the premise that “Every city is 
made and is as man makes it,” the book pre- 
sents a multiplicity of proposals for the improve- 
ment of the New York Region, the achievement of 
which, as the concluding paragraph points out, 
will require foresight, passion for improvement, 
and unity of action. 

In helping foresight to achieve clarity of vision; 
in stimulating the passion for improvement; and 
in clearing the ground for unity of action, this 
final volume of the Regional Plan is of outstand- 
ing importance, not only to every official and citi- 
zen who would influence for good the develop- 
ment of New York and its environs, but to city 
and regional planners everywhere. 

The volume is divided into three main parts: 
Part I, The Making of the City, discusses city 
building in a democracy; civic art in relation to 
street planning; architecture; work and living 
conditions; beauty and reality in civic art; and 
individuality of communities. Part II, Guidance 
of Building, has sections on planning land for 
building; zoning: principles and _ proposals; 
houses and housing neighborhoods; improvement 
of terminal facilities; and fitting streets to the 
buildings. Part III, Opportunities in Rebuilding, 
covers opportunities in downtown and midtown 
Manhattan; in upper Manhattan and the Bronx; 
in Brooklyn, Queens and Staten Island; in Met- 
ropolitan New Jersey; and in the environs. The 
wealth of beautiful illustrations includes maps 
and plates in color, airplane views, photographs, 
diagrams and reproductions of architects’ draw- 
1 


gs 


Plan Volume I, and the eight Survey Volumes 
upon which the Regional Plan is based, have been 
reviewed previously in THe AMERICAN City. 


Water Works 


British Water Works Yearbook and Directory 
with statistical tables, 1930-31.—G. P. Warner 
Terry, General Editor, British Water Works As- 


sociation, Inc., 173, Rosebery Ave., London, E. 
C. 1, England. 422 pp. One guinea, post free 
(in England). 

This third edition of the British Water Works 
Year Book and Directory, 1930-31, contains data 
on the various water supplies throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles, including date of establishment, special 
acts relating to the supply, limits of supply, area 
supplied, character of the water, source of sup- 
ply, impounding storage and settling reservoirs, 
service reservoirs, fuel consumed, domestic rate, 
meter rates, miscellaneous charges, and types of 
water fittings acceptable to the local supply. This 
third edition is similar to the first and second edi- 
except that it is more comprehensive and 
larger. The first edition appeared in January, 
1927, and the second in July, 1928. Part I, the 
directory, contains 254 pages of data on British 
water works, and Part II, the statistical tables, 


containing 123 pages, is devoted to financial data. 
A total of 871 water supplies are recorded in the 
third edition as compared with 285 in the 1928 
issue, a notable advance and a credit to the 


Association publishing this year book. 


Fire Protection 
“I il Fire Protection Services and Costs,” is 


report No. 4 of the New Jersey Commission to 
Investigate County and Municipal Taxation and 
Expenditures. See page 76 of this issue. 97 pp. 
(Ay to the Commission, Trenton, N. J.) 


Municipal Law 


Cases on Municipal Corporations, 1931 editior 
Selected and Annotated by Charles W. Tooke. 
Professor of Law, New York University. 909 pp. 
1931. Conference Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill, $6.50 from THe American City. 

Because the law of municipal corporations has 
been expanding so rapidly during the last few 
years, the 1931 edition of Professor Tooke’s case 
book contains much new material. “Within the 
past five or six years, since the publication of 
the earlier edition,” he states in the Preface. 
“the law relative to city planning, to inter-mu 
nicipal action, to special assessments and tort 
liability has undergone a marked expansion. 
During this period, the administrative features 
of zoning and the limitations upon this power 
have been largely worked out. Other questions 
such as the implied repeal of local powers by the 
extension of general legislation to specific fields 
and the application of the doctrine of estoppel to 
municipal obligations have taken on a new im- 
portance. In order to understand the nature 
and trend of this new body of law, we have to 
look to the later decisions which give the au- 
thoritative answers to these problems.” The 
volume has an easy-to-read index of 34 pages, 
and in its arrangement is designed to be adap- 
table to the varied curricula of the different law 
schools. 


Planning 

“Productive Planning” is the title of the bulle- 
tin of the Pennsylvania Association of Planning 
Commissioners which has been prepared from the 
papers and discussions which made up the pro- 
gram of the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
Association held at State College, Pa.. May 20- 
21, 1931. 57 pp. Copies free. (Apply to Hon 
Philip H. Dewey, Sec., Dept. of Internal Affairs, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Firemen’s Salaries 

a 30-page report of the International 
compiled by George 
based on 


“Progress,” 
Association of Fire Fighters,” 
J. Richardson, Secretary-Treasurer, is 
“data received from fire chiefs in practically 
every city in the United States and Canada.” 
Cities are arranged in order of population, and 
the information is presented in tabular form. 
The first section lists the salaries that prevailed in 
fire departments in the United States and Can- 
ada in January, 1931; the second section covers 
pension systems in the United States; and the 
third section gives facts about working conditions, 
vacations and civil service requirements in the 
various cities in the United States and Canada, 
1931. (Apply to the Association, Washington, 
D. C.) 


Emergency Recreation 

The December issue of Recreation, the journal 
of the National Recreation Association, is a spe- 
cial number on Recreation and Unemployment, 
containing articles by L. P. Jacks, David Cushman 
Coyle, John H. Finley, Charles H. English and 
others. Recreation is thought of as “a form of 
relief—just as essential as food or other relief.” 
While the general aspects of the need and place 
of recreation in times of unemployment are dis- 
cussed in these articles, some specific programs 
are described in two recent mimeographed bulle 
tins of the Association (No. 2527 and No. 2520), 
entitled “How Some Cities Are Meeting the 
Unemployment Situation” and “Recreation for 
the Unemployed.” Single copies of Recreation 
are 25c; copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
free of charge. (Apply to the Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York.) 


Road School 

The “Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual 
Road School Held at Purdue University, January 
19-23, 1931,” compiled and edited by Ben H. Petty, 
Associate Professor of Highway Engineering, have 
been published in a 126-page illustrated pamphlet 
as an Engineering Bulletin of Purdue University. 
(Apply to the University, Lafayette, Ind.) 


Municipal Self-Insurance 


Municipal Selj-Insurance of Workmen's ( om 
pensation.—By F. Robert Buechner, City Man 
ager, Gladstone, Mich 1931. 72 pp. The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press. ( hicago, Ill $1.50 


THe American Crry 


Mr. Buechner’s study is the first. book in a 
new series, “Studies in Municipal Management,” 
ind is the first publication presented under the 
City Managers’ Annual Award, a traveling fel- 
lowship for city managers, made possible through 
a special grant from the Spelman Fund of New 
York. 

Very little literature on the insurance practices 
of municipalities exists, Mr Buechner found, 
and apparently no field study had been made of 
municipal compensation-insurance practices. He 
therefore selected four cities in Virginia and four 
in Michigan for thorough investigation, because 
of the variations in insurance rates and working 
conditions. Small and medium-sized cities were 
selected “because it was thought that self-in 
surance obviously would prove practical for large 
cities if it could be shown that the had 
been found sound smaller 
which usually 
Mr. Buechner 
self-insurance is 
fundamental 


from 


practice 
economical in 
have a limited 
concluded 
advisable 
conditions 
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risk.” 
whole, 
tain 


spread of 
that, on the 
provided cer 


are observed 


Airports 

The latest official “List of Airports and Landing 
Fields,” compiled by the Departm: nt of “ 
merce, and revised to October 15, 1931. presents 
by states a list of munic ipal and commercial air 
ports, Department of Commerce intermediate 
landing fields, and Army and Navy and marked 
auxiliary landing fields in the United States. A 
tabulation of proposed airports by states is also 
included 18 pp. More detailed information 
about airports and landing fields is contained in 
two new Airway Bulletins published by the De 
partment to supersede the loose-leaf bulletins 
formerly issued. No. 1, which contains a num 
ber of maps, is “General Airway Information.” 
No. 2 is entitled “Descriptions of Airports and 
Landing Fields in the United States.” 184 and 
169 pp. (Apply to the Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington, D. C.) 


Com 


City Planning 

The “Comprehensive Plan of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and Environs,” prepared for the City Plan 
ning and Zoning Commission by L 
sulting engineer and city planner, of Cincinnati, 
contains 170 quarto pages. A carefully 
building zone ordinance is already in operation 
in Lexington. Other features of the Comprehen 
sive Plan, which is regional in have also 
been approved by both the Planning Commission 
and the Board of Commissioners of the city, 
so the Plan has an official status (Apply to the 
City Planning and Zoning Commission, 
Hall, Lexington, Ky.) 


Segoe, con- 


planned 


scope, 
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Unemployment Relief 

Three new publications in the field of unem- 
ployment are the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials’ 9-page “Suggestions for Deal- 
ing with Unemployment Emergencies in Smaller 
Communities”; the report of the 37th annual 
convention of the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, “Municipal Work Relief for the Un 
employed” (56 pp.), including discussions of 
the programs in Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids and 
Rochester; and the first handbook on “The Or- 


ganization and Administration of Public Relief 
Agencies,” issued by the Family Welfare Asso 


ciation of America. Prepared at the request of 
the President's Organization on Unemployment 
telief, the handbook, by Rose Porter, represents 
in effort to draw upon available experience and 
“to describe clearly, simply, and briefly the chief 
elements that make for effectiveness in a public 


relief agency.” 61 pp. 35c; special price for 
quantities. (Apply to the Association, 130 E 
22d St., New York.) For the first mentioned 
publication, apply to the American Association 
of Public Welfare Officials, 1800 E. St., N.W 
Washington, D. C.; for the A.M.E. report, apply 


to the Society, 4359 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
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While Detroit 
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See these modern 
money makers 


HILE IN DETROIT, you will want 
W.. see and inspect the com- 
plete line of Dodge Trucks. 

You will want to see the 14-ton 
delivery and 1'4-ton types that chal- 
lenge all other trucks of like capacity 
in the field of lowest price ... 
Challenge them with price, with 
performance, with dependability and 
with economy. 

You will likewise want to see 
Dodge Heavy-Duty Trucks. They 
range in gross capacities up to 
25,000 pounds—and higher for 


tractor-trailer service. You will say 


Any size, any type you need 


they are exceptionally modern, un- 
usually rugged, surprisingly econom- 
ical, amply powerful — heavy-duty 
trucks through and through ... 
And priced low. 

Whatever your hauling needs may 
be, there is a Dodge Truck to fit— 
complete with standard body or 
with special body or equipment of 
any kind. 

On display at the Show and at 
Dodge Brothers Transportation Exhibit 
in the Dodge plant—4 blocks North 
of Grand Boulevard on Jos. Campau. 


AMERICAN city 


a 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 


Do you mention THz American City? Please do. 
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Condemnation Procedure 


demnation Procedure in Kansas City” is 
ibject of a survey and report made for the 
rty Owners Division of the Real Estate 
| of Kansas City, Mo., by the Kansas City 
Service Institute. The report covers “only 
rocedure under which private property is 
or damaged by the city for public use, 
ng the levying of special benefit ass 
s to pay for the property taken or damaged 
uggestions for improvement are offered. 72 
mimeographed. (Apply to the Institute, 501 
Or-ar-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 


Inducements to Industries 

Department of Manufacture of the Cham- 
| of Commerce of the United States has pre- 
ed a report on “Special Inducements to In- 


AMERICAN CITY jor JANUARY. 


dustries,” summarizing the 
of 261 communities. One hundred and thirtv-on 
communities, representing a population of 
240,000, expressed themselves as opposed to all 
forms of inducement-giving, while the rema ning 
130 communities, having a total population of 
7,020,000, approved industrial bonusing of various 
types. 40 pp 15e. (App y to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington. 


results of a 
1 


Other Reports Received 


Los Anceves, Cauir—Annual Report, Board of 
City Planning Commissioners, July, 1930 
June, 1931. 27 pp. 

York State Annual Report, Division of 
Sanitation, New York State Department of 
Health, 1931. 63 pp. 


New 
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OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Citizens’ Year 
nual Report of City Manager, fis period 
ending June 30, 1931: summarizing first four 
year period under th: ur manager form 
of government 100) py 

Pato Arro, Cay Deseriy klet, Pa 
Alto Chamber of ¢ r pp 

Pasapena, Cantu Annual! Report, Cont: r of 
Accounts, year ended June 30, 193] 6 py 

St. JosepH, Micu.—Report of Municipal Actis 
ties, first three years of commission-manager 
government, to June 30, 1931. 47 pp 

St. Louis, Mo.—Annual Report, Division of 
Parks and Recreation. year ending April, 
1931. 76 pp 

San Francisco, Carir.—Report of the Bureau 
of Eng t rng 930-193] 115 pp 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of 


the convention city indicate the estimated attendance, other than local.) 


January 9-15.—Derroit, Micu. (25,000) 

{merican Road Builders’ Association, including 
the following divisions: City Officials’, County 
Highway Officials’, Manufacturers’ and Pan- 
{merican. Annual convention and Road Show. 
Secretary and Engineer-Executive, Charles M. 
Upham, National Press Building, Washington, 
Dp. ¢ 
January 14.—Derroit, Micn. 

{ssociation of Asphalt Paving Technologists. 
Meeting in conjunction with the American Road 
Builders’ Association’s annual convention. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C. A. Mullen, 980 Saint An- 
toine Street, Montreal, Que. 

January 12.—New York. 


Society of Terminal Engineers. Annual meet- 


ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Newman, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
January 15-17.—Wasnincton, D. C. (100) 


American Engineering Council. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


January Wis. (500) 
{ssociated General Contractors of America, 
Inc. Annual convention. Managing Director, E. 


J. Harding, 222 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
January 18-21—Mrnerat Wextts, Texas. (300) 

Texas Water Works Short School. Annual ses- 
sion. Address: V. M. Ehlers, Secretary of the 
S. W. W. A.—Texas Section, Austin, Texas. 
January 20-22—New York. (800) 

{merican Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
39th Street, New York. 

January 21.—Lewiston, Ipano. (100) 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 

meeting. Secretary, L. F. Parsons, 529 Idaho 
Boise, Idaho. 
January 22-23—New York. (200) 

{merican Social Hygiene Association. Annual 
meeting. General Director, Dr. William F. Snow, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
January 25-29.—MiLwavuKEE, WIs. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


innual winter convention. National Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New 
York. 

January (1,000) 


{merican Society of Heating and Ventilating 
“anual meeting. Secretary, A. V. 
Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 
January Pa. (100) 
imerican Saciety of Landscape Architects, Inc. 
Annual meet::.g. Executive Secretary, Bradford 
Williams, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
January 25-29.—Larayette, Inp. (600) 

Purdue Road School. Address: Professor Ben 
H. Petty, Engineering Extension Department, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

January 27-29.—Prorta, Int. (150) 

_Illinois Society of Engineers. Annual meeting. 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Babbitt, 1108 South 
ncoln Avenue, Urbana, III. 

Jayuary 27,—Harrispurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 
Annual meeting. General Secretary, George E. 
Foss, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ey £ineers. 


January 28-29—Wicnita, Kans. (100) 

Kansas Engineering Society. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Murray A. Wilson, Wichita, 
Kans. 

JaNuARY 28.—Boston, Mass 
Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health. 


fnnual meeting. Secretary, George Lennon, 
Department of Health, Haverhill, Mass. 
Fepruary 1-2.—Cuicaco, Int. (50) 

American Concrete Pipe Association. Annual 


convention. Secretary, M Loving, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
FEBRUARY 3-5.—Toronto, Ont. (250) 

Engineering Institute of Canada. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, R. J. Durley, 2050 Mansfield 
Street, Montreal, Que. 

Fesruary 4.—Ricumonp, Va. 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, LeRoy Hodges, 708 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va. 
Fepruary 10-12.—Cuicaco, Int. (100) 

National Paving Brick Association. Annual 
meeting. Chief Engineer and Managing Director, 
G. F. Schlesinger, 1245 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fesruary 10-13.—Cwicaco, Int. (350) 

National School Supply Association. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, J. W. McClin- 
ton, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


Fesruary 16-18.—Ann Arpor, Micn. (600) 
Conference on Highway Engineering—Univer 
sity of Michigan. Annual convention. Secre- 


tary, R. E. Morrison, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Fesruary 16-17.—Hartrorp, Conn. (150) 

Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, C. M. Blair, Box 235, New 
Haven, Conn 
Fepruary 17-19.—At antic City, N. J. (2,000) 

Association of Highway Officials of North At- 
lantic States. {nnual convention. Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, State Highway Com 
mission of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 
Fesruary City, N. J. 

New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Associa 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary, Dr. Thomas 
J. Headlee, State Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
Fepruary 19-25. 

National Education Association 
Superintendence. innual meeting. 
Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Fepruary 23-25.—Toronto, 

Ontario Good Roads Association. 


-Wasnincton, D. C. (10,000) 
Department of 
Executive 
1201 16th 


(1,000) 


Annual con 


vention. Address: S, L. Squire, 98 Albany Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ont 
Fesruary 23-26.—Wicnita, Kans 


Southwest Road Show and School. Manager, 
F. G. Wieland, Exposition Building, Water and 
Williams Streets, Wichita, Kans. 

Marcu 1-4.—Wasnincton, D.C. (800) 

American Concrete Institute. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 641 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich 


Marcu 2-4.—Moose Jaw, Sask. (800) 


Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipali- 
Secretary, J. J. Me- 


ties. Annual convention. 
Gurran, Nokomis, Sask. 


Marcu 20-21.—Trenton, N. J. (250) 
Vew Jersey Sewage Works { ssociation,. 

meeting Secretary, John R Downes, 

Brook, N. J. 

Aprit, 14-16.—Jacksonvitte, FLa. (100) 
Florida Engineering Society. Annual meeting. 

Secretary, W. W. Fineren, Gainesville, Fla. 

Aprit 17-19.—Lurxin, Texas 


Annual 
Bound 


East Texas Chamber of Commerce Annual 
conference. General Manager, Hubert M. Harri 
son, Longview, Texas. 

May 2-6.—Mempnis, Tenn. (1,500) 
{merican Water Works Association Annual 


Beekman ( 
York. 


ANTONIO, 


convention Secretary, 
West 39th Street, New 
May 9-11.—S+n 


Little, 29 


Texas. 


City Marshals and Chiefs of Police Union of 
Texas. {nnual convention Secretary, George 
A. Smith, P. O. Box 299, Dallas, Texas , 
May 9-12.—At antic City, N, J. 

Vational Fire Protection Association Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, Franklin H. Went 


worth, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass 


May 23, Week or.—Lonvon, ENGLAND 
International Congress of Local Authorities. 


(Followed by tours in FE ngland and Scotland dur 
ing the next two weeks.) General Secretary. | 
Vinck, Rue de la Régence, Brussels. Belgium; 
General Secretary of the British Organization, G 
Montagu Harris, Ministry of Health, Whitehal! 
London, S. W. 1. American inquiries may be ad 
dressed to Luther Gulick,. National Institute of 
Public Administration, 261 Broadway, New York 
May 25-27—Menasna, Wis 

League of R isconsin Municipalities Annual 

Secretary, Frederick MacMillin, 114 

North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis 


convention 


May Pa. (250) 

Pennsylvania State Association of Township 
Commissioners {nnual convention. Secretar 
Treasurer, H. A. Fritschman, Eagle and Darby 
Roads, | pper Darby, Pa. 

June.—Los Anceres, Cattr. 

National Conference on City Planning. Secr: 
tary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22d Street. New 
York 
June 20-24.—Cieveranp, Onto. (550) 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An 
nual summer conventi« National Secretary, | 
L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New York 
Jury 23-29—Los Anceies, Ca 

International Recreation Congress and annual 
meeting of the National Recreation Associat 
First International Cong Administrative S« 
retary, Thomas E. Rivers, 315 Fourth Aver 
New York. 

Jury 30-Aucust 6.—Los Ancees, Cautr. 

American Association of Port Authorities. / 
nual convention. Secretar Tiley S. McChee: 


Wh Bank 
SEPTEMBER 28-OcToper 1.—Pitrspurcnu, Pa. (150) 

International Association of Public Works O} 
ficials Annual conve yn Secretary, A. M 
Anderson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, | 
Novemper 7-11.—New Orveans, La. 

American Society of Municipal Engineers. An 
nual convention Secretary, C. W. S. Samm 
man, 4359 Lindell Boulevard, St 


Building, New Orleans, I 


Louis, Mo 
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Ask for Details 


ACME ROAD MACHI 


FRANKFORT 


ERY 


ACME SNOW PLOW 


The whole 


story 


told in four: 
words: 


POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 
INEXPENSIVE 


Write for Prices 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


AN UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH OF A_ KINNEY 
JUNIOR APPLYING 
350° F. IN THE CITY OF COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


ways. 


Tank capacities of 350 and 600 gallons, com- 
plete for mounting on light-weight motor chas- 


KiInnEY Mec. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


KANSAS CITY 


THE 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JUNIOR 
HEATER 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A medium-sized, light-weight bituminous Dis- 
tributor designed for securing greatest efficiency 
and economy in projects comprising the con- 
struction and maintenance of bituminous high- 


HOUSTON 


© you mention Tue American City? Phease dk 


0. 


THE AMERICAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


\ New Heavy-Duty Tractor 
and Road Roller 

[he newest development in crawler 
tractors has just been announced by The 
Hercules Co., Marion, Ohio, in the Her- 
cules Crawl tractor, which combines 
the tractor and road roller in one ma- 
chine. This machine was developed to 
meet the requirements of heavy-duty 
tractor users and to fill the need of heavy 
construction and road contractors, mu- 
nicipal, township, county and state high- 
way departments, for a machine that 
would reduce the capital investment re- 
quired for two separate pieces of equip- 
ment and supply one unit with the full 
utility of two. 

The Hercules Crawl] tractor is capable 
of safely working on ground so broken 
and rough that most tractors would 
pitch or roll over sideways. Each rear 
crawler unit is free to rotate on its axle 
and, combined with the gyroscopic front 
wheel, gives the machine a three-point 
suspension which compensates for un- 
ground. Because of the _three- 
point suspension, the machine can cross 
ditches or pass over steep hills without 
pitching or “nose diving.” 

This new tractor is a standard Model 
60, 80 or 100 Hercules chassis mounted 
on two rugged crawler trucks. The 
crawler tracks fit all Model 60, 80 and 
100 Hercules road rollers, including 
those now in service. The crawler trucks 
are mounted in ball and roll bearings. 
All that is necessary to convert the Her- 
cules Crawl tractor into a Hercules roller 
is to jack up the rear end, take off the 
crawler trucks, and replace the roller 
wheels. The Hercules scarifier can be 
used with either equipment. The Model 
60 tractor develops a drawbar pull of 
8.000 to 10,000 pounds. All models 
have three speeds forward and backward, 
the direction and motion being con- 
trolled by the movement of a single op- 
erating lever. The standard Hercules 


even 


THE NEW HERCULES 


CRAWI 


tractor has a speed of 1o-mile per hour 
in low, 14% miles in and 21% 
miles in high. As a roller, the standard 
Hercules develops ly, 314 51 


second, 


» and 5%. 
miles per hour in low, second and high 
gear respectively. 

All models of the Hercules Crawl 
tractor are powered by a standard na- 
tionally known 6-cylinder engine with 
ample reserve power. 


Improvements in this device consist 
principally of the development of an ad 
justable boom tip which permits varia 
tions to take care of all ditch contours 
from 14:1 to level, without dismantling 
the original tip and installing one for 
other contours. Adjustment is taken 
care of by means of a rod on the upper 
boom member and a locking slide lo- 
cated midway between the upper and 


THE WHITCOMB-LEHMER ROAD-SHOULDER FINISHING 
MACHINE 
A Road-Shoulder Finishing lower members. A hydraulie hoist and 


Machine 

Several engineering refinements and 
operating improvements have been made 
available on the Whitcomb-Lehmer road- 
shoulder finishing machine, a product of 
The Whitcomb Locomotive Co., of 
Rochelle, Ill. The machine is mounted 
on a Hug truck which has a power out- 
put of 100 horsepower, and a low gear 
ratio permitting a slower operating 
speed, so that the shoulder dirt may be 
handled in much greater volume. The 
truck is designed for right-hand drive, 
affords visibility and gives the operator 
more accurate control over the actual 
shoulder finishing. 


TRACTOR 


turnbuckle make 
elevate or lower the main shoulder se 
tion of the machine to any desired posi 
tion. 


member it possible to 


The new boom tip is so designed that 
it is available for replacement on rigid 
hoom jobs already in service. and the 
Whitcomb organization has made ar 
rangements for field installation at mod 
erate cost to present users of this truck 
mounted road-shoulder 
chine. 


finishing ma 


The Sterilization of 
Ground Water 


Pollution hazards from ground water 
supplies was the theme of an interesting 
display by Wallace & Tiernan. Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., at the recent American Pub 
lic Health Association Meeting in Mon- 
treal. A series of transparencies dia- 
grammatically indicated the causes and 
paths of well-water pollution responsi 
hle for such outstanding outbreaks of 
water-borne diseases as occurred at Santa 
Ana, Calif., Helena, Mont., Salem, Ohio. 
and other places. Terse, pointed copy. 
displayed through the use of a mechani 
ally self-page-turning book, drove home 
not only the cause but the results of 
these epidemics and presented a clear 
case for the company’s slogan. “All Well 
Water Should be Chlorinated.” 

Material used in preparing this exhibit 
has been reproduced, each diagram fac 
ing its own story, in a 16-page pamphlet 
which may be secured from Wallace & 
Tiernan on request. 
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S 7a NDARD A flexible rubber pare, >> 
A in. long standing uprig 1 
pavement, 7 in. high. L¢ $ 

of Federal Yellow ruber 

vulcanized into black ru c 

background. Creosoted d 


base with brass anchor ; 


T R A ge F I C M A R K E R enclosed in aluminum c.se. 


SIMPLE TO INSTAI 


Simply cut slot in pve. 


“NO SERIOUS ACCIDENT SINCE PLACED” ment 4 0 5 in. wide, without 


Says Detroit Official 


disturbing paving fou 
tion. Insert marker { 
pour asphalt or concrete 


“Rubber ‘Stop’ and ‘Slow’ signs which have been were a number of collisions, some serious, at the mone it. To install refills, 
afhxed to the center of the pavement at thirty- intersection, but since the signs were placed etbacountiittentie.. ds 
nine intersections in the city are part of an experi- no serious accidents have taken _place there, Approved by ~ one manag 
ment, in an effort to do away with the necessity Inspector M said.”’—Detroit News. desion Me. 79: Blaeve: ¢ mod 
of painting ‘Stop’ and ‘Slow’ on the pavements. You can solve your traffic marker problem with mittee, American Enginecr- 
The rubber signs are expected to have the life Standard SURE-STOP Markers. See your local ing Council. 

of at least a year as compared with the paint General Tire distributor, or write direct to 


ce gags have to be renewed twenty times THE GENERAL TIRE AND 
“Previous to the installation of these signs at RUBBER Co. Akron, Ohio 


Chicago Blvd. and Coolidge Highway, there 


. Thick letters are inlaid — 
cannot wear off. 
. Fabric reinforcement in- 
sures upright position 
3. Wedge shaped base holds 
rubber slab firmly in place. 
4. Aluminum case embedded 
permanently in pavement. 
5. Brass anchor plate and 
bolt cannot rust; makes 
refilling easy. 


-_ 


N 


OMPLETE 
ECONOMICAL 
ODORLESS 


Miodern 


INCINERATION 


Morse Boulger performance is 
proved. Thorough destruction of all 
kinds of refuse .. . efficient opera- 
tion, low labor cost, low mainte- 
nance, reliability . . . trouble-free 
performance without nuisance from 
odor or smoke. It is modern inciner- 
ation for modern communities. In- 
vestigate . . . for complete, econom- 
ical, odorless results! 


Morse Boulger Destructor Co., Inc. 
205 C East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


MorsE B INCINERATION 


DESTRUCTORS 


BRANCHES, DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL c 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 


Cincinnati Specializes 
on WOOD Equipment 


28 Wood bodies and hoists were recently bought by 
the Cincinnati Department of Waste Collection for the 
residential fleet. As a result of high performance, they 
have been adopted standard by the city. William Ellis, 
Department Supervisor stated, “Wood equipment has 
been run day-in-and-day-out without a minute’s trouble 
or delay.” 
Low mounting for easy leading features all installations. 
12-yard bedies, mounted on G. M. C's. have flared and hinged 
extension sides. 3-yard bodies were mounted on Studebaker 
chassis. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY ie 


Mention 


City—it helps. 
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THE NEW GALION ROAD-WIDENING STONE 


SPREADER AT WORK 


A Stone Spreader for 
Road-Widening Work 


Stone spreaders have been developed 
and used successfully for laying down 
courses of stone, asphalt mixtures and 
slag for bituminous construction, but 
when it has been necessary to spread 
stone on shoulders or for widening, va- 
rious makeshifts have been employed. 
The Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing 
Co., Galion, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced a spreader especially designed 
for road-widening work. This machine 
spreads stone, gravel, slag or asphalt 
to the side of the pavement without its 
being necessary for the truck to leave the 
paved surface. Both the width and the 
depth to which the material is spread 
are accurately controlled by easy self- 
locking adjustments. 

The spreader is attached to the rear 
of the dump truck in the same manner 
as full-width spreaders. To eliminate 
any overflowing of the spreader in its 
shallow end, a wedge-shaped deflecting 
gate is placed in the rear corner of the 
truck to force the material directly into 
the deeper end of the spreader hopper. 
A combination of rollers and steel run- 
ners facilitates the easy movement of 
the spreader over hard or soft surfaces. 
The front of the runners is shaped so as 
to push aside any loose material in their 
path, thereby eliminating any variation 
in the depth to which the stone is spread. 


Culverts Ordered by State 
Department 


\ contract for corrugated galvanized 
metal culverts amounting to more than 
$500,000 was recently awarded to the 
Canton Culvert Co., Canton, Ohio, by the 
Pennsylvania State Division of Highways. 

his is said to represent the largest 
single contract ever placed for culverts 
ol this type. It calls for approximately 
‘00,000 linear feet of culverts, in diam- 
eters of from 12 to 48 inches. The Can- 
ton Culvert Co. manufacturers culverts 
trom Tonean copper molybdenum iron 
corrugated galvanized sheets produced 
by the Republic Steel Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY, 


“= Snow-Plows for 
State Highways 


The Illinois State 
Highway Depart- 
ment recently pur 
hased 247 Ford 
and Chevrolet 
snow - plows from 
the Western 
Wheeled Scraper 
Co., Aurora, IIL, for 
use in maintaining 
the state highways 
throughout the win 
ter. This Western 
snow - plow is a 
high - speed, easily 
detached, 7-foot 
blade for use on 
Ford AA or Chevro- 
let 6-cylinder 
trucks. It is built 
to meet the require- 
ments of highway 
departments that 
own small trucks or desire a_ small, 
fast-moving and inexpensively operated 
snow-plow for congested districts. 


THE NEW HETHERINGTON & BERNER 


STEAM-OPERATED CYLINDER AND 


CHARGE GATE 


A New Two-Ton Asphalt Mixer 


A new 4,000-pound asphalt plant 
mixer which is unusual in design, in that 
the steam-operated discharge gate is 
radically different, has been placed on 
the market by Hetherington & Berner, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. The steam cylin- 
der and discharge gate are one unit. The 
piston rod is stationary so that when op- 
erating or closing the discharge gate, 
the gate cylinder moves back and forth 
on the stationary piston rod. A_ four- 
way steam valve controls the gate move- 
ment. This valve is mounted within easy 
reach of the mixer operator. The gate 
cylinder is located directly under the 
mixer shell. In this manner the cylin- 
ders do not overhang the mixer housing. 

These mixers are furnished with re- 
movable manganese liners inside the 
shell and also at each end of the housing 
to take the wear and give longer ser- 
vice. The mixer blades can be furnished 
either as semi-steel with removable tips 
or with cast steel shanks and adjustable 
manganese tips. The gears are rugged 
and the shaft is made of nickel steel. 
The mixer is equipped with S.K.F. bear- 
ings throughout. 
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A New Type of Corrugated 
Metal Pipe 


Multi-Plate pipe. a super-corrugated 
metal pipe with a 5-gage invert and 
gage plate on the remainder of the cir 
cumference, has recently been developed 
by the Armco Culvert Manufacturers As 
sociation, Middletown, Ohio. The first 
installation was made under a railroad 
near Jackson, Miss., and the pipe in this 
case was 90 inches in diameter and 125 
feet in length. It was installed by the 
Drainage Engineering Co., to replace an 
arch bridge that had failed. The pipe. 
which is made in sections, was shipped 
to the job and assembled in the field. 
Each section of this 90-inch installation 
was made up of six plates. 


Multi-Plate pipe is similar in appear 
ance to the usual corrugated metal pipe 
except that it is made of heavy plates 
strengthened with larger corrugations 
and is so designed that it is erected in 
the field by bolting the plates together 
instead of being manufactured by the 
usual shop fabrication methods. The 
ingot iron plates have corrugations 6 
inches from crest to crest 
and 1'% inches deep. The 
plates are match-punched, 
formed or curved to the de- 
sired shape and then gal- 
vanized before shipment. 
They are shipped nested, 
and in the field four, five, 
six, seven, or eight plates 
are bolted together to form 
60-, 75-. 90-. 105-. or 120 
inch diameter pipe, respec- 
tively. The gage of the 
plates can be varied ac- 
cording to the diameter. 

In bolting the plates to- 
gether, the circumferential 
DIS. joints are broken by stag- 

gering the plates so that 

continuous pipe in any mul- 
tiple of 5 feet can be made without a 
circumferential seam. All the plates are 
10 feet long, except the end sections, 
which are 5 feet long, with heavier-gage 
plates than standard corrugated culverts. 


Losh Returns to Asphalt 
Highway Field 


Anderson - Prichard Oil Corporation, 
Oklahoma City, through its Asphalt and 
Road Oil Division, has announced that 
A. R. Losh, until recently City Manager 
of Oklahoma City, has become the Man- 
ager of the Asphalt and Road Oil Di- 
vision. 


Hanson Made Norwood 
Representative in New York 

The Norwood Engineering Co., whose 
general offices and works are at Florence, 
Mass., has appointed W. C. Hanson in 
charge of sales in the New York metro- 
politan district for the complete Norwood 
line of swimming pools, industrial and 
municipal filters and accessories. Mr. 
Hanson, who has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the Export Manager of the 
company. is located at 5? Church Street, 


New y ork, 
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M:<CAA HALF-HOUR 


OXYGEN 
BREATHING 
APPARATUS 


Valuable rescue and fire-fight- 

ing equipment affording Com- 
plete Respiratory Protection in 
highly concentrated gaseous 

and oxygen deficient atmos- 
pheres. The only half-hour type 

. of oxygen breathing apparatus 
\ officially approved by the 
\ United States Bureau of Mines 
| for Safety, Practicability and 
} Efficiency in general service. 


Ideal equipment for entering air- 
tight basements, etc., where a 
smouldering fire may generate 
high concentrations of poison- 
ous carbon monoxide and pro- 
cessfully in general service duce an oxygen deficiency. 


Demonstration and Literature on Request 


Write for Bulletin No. 77 


Affine Safety Appliances Co 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa 


“EVERYTHING FOR MINE AND INDUSTRIAL SAFETY” 


THE AMERICAN city 


The From Maine to 


California, Toledo 

T a Torches are used 
e by the man who 
really knows what 

To rc safety lights are for. 
the safety light most widely used 
because it is the greatest value 


The Toledo Rressed Steel 


TOLEDO OHIO 


Save with Steel 


Manufacturers of The Toledo Horse —the ideal highway barricade 


Highway 
Signs Road 


Manufactured by 


The Superior Sheet Steel Company 
Division of Continental Steel Corporation 
Canton, Ohio 
Samples and Descriptive Folder Mailed on Request 


Markers 


Superior Galvannealed provides a Rust-Resisting base metal that can 
be successfully embossed. The coating (zinc) is not injured by the 
embossing operation. There are no rust particles to work through the 
finish. When purchasing Signs of any description, or Material for Signs, 
maximum results will be secured if you specify 


Do you mention 


Tne American City? 


Please do. 
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THE 


A SECTION OF CHICAGO’S ORIGINAL WATER LINE LAID IN 
ACCOUNT 


ABANDONED RECENTLY ON 


AMERICAN CITY for 


JANUARY, 


1861 AND 


OF OTHER UNDERGROUND 


CONSTRUCTION 


Over 80 per cent of this original cast iron pipe is still in service in the heart of 


Chicago’s retail district. 


Those shown in the photograph from left to right: 


P. C. McArdle, Engineer of Tests; R. C. Williams, Assistant Engineer, Water 


Department; J. 
Engineer; B. W. 


B. Eddy, Engineer, Water Department; M. B. Reynolds, City 
Cullen, Superintendent, Water Department; W. B. Weldon, 
Assistant Engineer, Water Department; and D. W. 


Anglim, District Superin- 


tendent, Water Department 


Paving Brick Meeting to Be Held 
February 10-12, 1932 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the National Paving Brick Association 
will be held at Chicago, Il., February 
10, 11 and 12, 1932. The program for 
the last two days will include papers and 
discussions of the latest practices in the 
design and construction of streets and 
highways, particularly the vitrified brick 
type. These sessions will be open to the 
general public. 

The program now under preparation 
will be presented by prominent engi- 
neers, contractors and paving authorities. 
It will include descriptions of recently 
constructed brick highways, streets and 
boulevards; efficient management of 
brick paving contracts; and discussions 
of the application of highway research 
to medern brick pavement design. in- 
cluding filler and cushion construction. 
The use of brick for resurfacing and 
replacement will be featured. One 
session will be devoted to a field trip. 


Snow Brushes for Snow Removal 


The maintenance of uninterrupted 
winter traffic is essential in city streets 
and alleys and suburban roads through 
the removal of snow and dirt. The De- 
troit Harvester Co., Detroit, Mich., em- 
phasizes the practical and economic 
value of Detroit snow and street brushes 
for truck and tractor mounting. These 
brushes materially reduce the expendi- 
ture for white wings sweeping dirt from 
streets and are effective in handling light 
snowfalls. The Detroit brush sweeps a 
clean path 51% feet wide with a forward 
speed of 3 to 8 miles an hour, depend- 


ing upon the working conditions, and 
will handle about 8 inches of snow when 
attached to a tractor or truck. This 


brush weighs less than 700 pounds and 
can be installed or detached by any 
mechanic, The brushes are heavily filled 


4 DETROIT SNOW BRUSH IN ACTION 


with long split bamboo, which gives long 
wear under severe working conditions. 
Owing to the increased demand for 
Detroit snow and street brushes, they are 
now available for the Ford four speed 
transmission truck, Fordson, Caterpillar 


Ten and Fifteen tractors, MecCormick- 
Deering, Cletrac Fifteen and Twenty. 


and Allis Chalmers Type U tractors. 


Rust-Proof Reflecting Signs 
Bullet-proof reflector letters manufac- 
tured under a company owned patent are 
the basis of the rust-proof reflecting 
signs manufactured by the Cast Traffic 
Sign Corporation, 625 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo. N. Y. The signs are cast in 
aluminum and are so designed as to 
clearly indicate the purposes for which 


they are intended. The “Slow” sign 
provides a warning against an ap- 


proaching dangerous curve and is made 
of cast aluminum measuring 20 inches 
with 5-inch letters. It is visible under 
reflection from the headlights of ap- 
proaching cars at a distance of 1,000 
feet. It is made to be mounted on 2-inch 
standard pipe fittings, which are supplied 
with the sign. 

The “Thru Traffic” sign, known as No. 
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746, is constructed with 6-inch individual 
letters with 38 powerful reflecting lenses 
be fur 
nished complete, or the word “Stop” in 
the center, which is contained in an 8 
inch aluminum housing, may be supplied 
alone to be placed on other similar signs 
already 
sary 


designed so that the sign may 


in use, thus obviating unneces 
expense, The base plate in this 
case is of steel 24 inches in diameter. 


A Wall-Bracket Type Sanitary 
Fountain for Schools and Other 
Municipal Buildings 


Cleanliness in a drinking fountain 
used by hundreds of school children or 
by city employees and taxpayers visiting 
a City Hall is an absolute essential. The 
Liberty fountain of the wall-bracket type 
manufactured by the Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Co., Haydenville, 
Mass., fulfills these requirements. The 
nozzle is placed above the line of over- 
flow of the bowl and is safely enclosed 
with a guarded hood. This hood is of 
sufficient size to permit the nozzle’s being 
placed back out of the line of drip. The 
orifice in the hood through which the 
stream flows is just sufficient so that the 
drinking stream does not come in 
contact with the sides of the ori 
fice, and the size of the aperture 


does not permit sticking fingers 
down inside the hood, as school 


children are apt to attempt. 

This Liberty fixture is equipped 
with an automatic self-cleaning 
filter which cleans itself every time 
the fountain is used, consequently 
it does not accumulate dirt and 
filth as do the older types of such 
equipment. The bowl and hood 
are of vitrous enamel on a cast 
iron base, and the brass work may 
be made either with a nickel finish 


or with Purokrom. a_ special 


chromium plate finish. 


THE LIBERTY DRINKING 


FOUNTAIN 
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LYE REFLECTOR SIGNS provide a greater measure of safety by compelling 
attention both day and night. Custom-built to every directional, warning 
and traffic control need—not merely ordinary signs reflector- 
equipped. Write for catalog and copy of "Practical Solutions,"’ free 
to officials who want to cut down the traffic toll. 


inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Road Guards 


All—Steel—Adjustable—Collapsible 


It’s a quick and easy matter to close a street to traffic 
while repairs are going on, if you own a pair of McCurdy 
Road Guards. They are easy to transport to the job— 
simply carry them collapsed on your running board. You 
can set one of these guards up in one minute—and take 
it down and collapse it in one minute when the job ie finished 
Being made of all-steel, a McOurdy Road Guard will stand all kinds 
of hard knocks and won't break or wear out in many long years. 
It’s considered everywhere the most efficient and economical road 
guard obtainable for street repair work. Price $5.80 each. Write 
for our illustrated circular. 

McCurdy Steel Products Company 


Ada, Ohio 


Above: MeCurdy Road Cuard in Use 
4t the right: Collapsed for moving to the next job 


for street cleaning brooms is made by special-built machinery which insures 
higher grade product. A trial will convince you. Write us for prices. 


THE LAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DALLAS J. G. Carrier, Manager NORTH CAROLINA 


| AY Lay Split Hickory Fibre 


SWEETS STEEL POSTS 


Rolled from the highest grade Carbon steel 
--- easy to drive --- self contained --- w?th 

appearance and high safety factor. 
STEEL COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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THE NEW MODEL T-20 TRACTRACTOR 


A New Model Crawler Tractor 


\ new crawler tractor, the Model T-20 
TracTracTor, has been announced by the 
International Harvester Company of 
America, Inc., Chicago, Ill. This tractor 
is especially designed for heavy con- 
struction work such as road and levee 
building and maintenance. The machine 
is compactly and ruggedly built, its light 
weight per unit of track area and its 
power adapting it especially for work 
over fine sand, soft mucky soil and rough 
rocky places, and up and down the steep 
slopes which are encountered in all con- 
struction work and in the trimming of 
garbage and clean dumps in city work. 

All controls are within easy reach of 
the driver, and an unobstructed view 
ahead may be had from the tractor seat. 
The tractor is 112 inches long and turns 
within a circle of 6-foot radius. Un- 
usual care was exercised to protect the 
working parts of the tractor against ex- 
tremely dusty conditions. The bearings 
of the drive gear and pinion shaft are 
provided with specially developed dia- 
phragm-type oil seals, and the track roll- 
ers and idler bearings are also protected 
with oil seals of new design. Forty ball 
bearings are included in the machine. 
seven of which are in the engine. The 
transmission and ‘final drive parts are 
mounted entirely on ball bearings. — Like 
the other McCormick-Deering tractors, 
the new machine is: of the triple-power 
type in that it provides power at the belt 
and drawbar and also through power 
take-off for operation of auxiliary equip- 
ment, 

The large positive-acting, single-plate 
steering clutches are mounted in the rear 
compartment on the rear frame. The 
steering clutch brakes are immediately 
to the rear of the clutches. Accessibility 
of working parts, easy removal of such 
units as the clutch, transmission, steer 
ing clutches and steering clutch brakes. 

for inspection and replacement. 

and removable cylinders. are featured. 
rosene may be successfully used as 
fhel. The tractor operates at three for- 
ird speeds, 134, 2°4 and 3%4 miles 
hour, and at 2 miles per hour 

reverse. The tread width is 411% 
track ground contact is 521 
hes, the width overall. 55 inches, and 
height of radiator, 55 inches. 


hes, 
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Two Ahrens Re- 
join Ahrens-Fox 
Fire Engine Co. 

The Ahrens-Fox 
Fire Engine Co.., 
Colerian & Alfred 
Streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, an- 
nounced the re-asso- 
ciation of John P. 
Ahrens and his sen, 
John K. Ahrens, 
with the company. 
Both of these men 
have been identified 
with the fire appa- 
ratus industry for a 
great many 
John P. Ahrens’ 
headquarters will 
be at Cincinnati, where he will act as a 
direct representative for his company on 
all work where his past experience can 
be utilized for the benefit of both the 
customer and the company. 

The retirement of John P. Ahrens was 
originally due to his desire to be relieved 
of business cares, but a year of rest has 
restored him to his former vigor, with 
the result that he is very much pleased to 
again become identified with the com- 
pany. John K. Ahrens will be in charge 
of one of the company’s important terri- 
tories. 


years. 


A Self-propelled Road 
Metal Re-Worker 

\ new type of machine for picking up 
from the road such gravel as has been 
previously bladed into a windrow, elevat- 
ing, crushing, screening and returning it 
to the road, has been developed by the 
Rogers lron Works Co., Joplin, Mo. This 
machine is built to efficiently reduce and 
size the material of old macadam roads 
for reconstruction purposes, also for the 
maintenance of gravel roads of all types 
where the accumulation of oversize ma- 
terial is a source of trouble to the mainte- 
nance department and a hazard to motor 
traffic. 

The machine, which is self-contained, 
self-propelled and self-feeding, is built 
in either crawler or wheel type. The 
crawler type is adapted to new construc- 


SELF-PROPELLED 
FOR ROAD WORK 


THE ROGERS 
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tion where roadbeds may be soft, and is 
furnished with a speed range of 4% feet 
per minute to 2 miles per hour. The 
wheel type machine is more adaptable to 
maintenance work where a firm roadbed 
exists. This machine is lighter and more 
mobile. Its speed range is from 8 feet 
per minute to 10 miles per hour. 

The loading elevator for picking up th 
windrow material is of heavy construction 
with a specially designed boot, the flaring 
sides of which direct the material into the 
path of the loader. After the boot has 
passed over the road, the surface is left 
free from any appreciable amount of 
oversize material. After the material is 
picked up by the loader it is elevated and 
delivered for reduction to the crusher, 
which discharges onto a shaket 
The undersize product drops onto the 
road, forming a windrow of specification 
material beneath the machine. The over 
size material is passed forward into the 
boot of the loader, from which it is again 
picked up. elevated and delivered to the 
crusher. In this way a closed circuit is 
maintained which precludes any possibil- 
ity of oversize material's being placed on 
the road surface. 

Although the crusher is powered from 
the same plant that furnishes power for 
the road movement of the machine, its 
operation is independent and it may be 
started or stopped at will. 

Another feature incorporated in the 
machine is a mounted under 
neath the screen discharge, and extending 
to the rear. In operation, the material 
from the falls on the conveyor 
belt, which discharges into a bucket ele 
vator mounted on the rear of the ma- 
chine. The elevator is of the proper 
height to permit stockpiling or loading 
into trucks. This feature permits the use 
of the machine at a stockpile or at any 
point where there is an accumulation of 
material to be crushed. 


Robert H. Morse Heads 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

According to a recent announcement, 
Robert H. Morse, formerly Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, has been 
elected to the positions of President and 
General Manager of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.. 900 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
IIL. to sueceed W. F. Hovey. 


screen 


screen 
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REG.U. S.PAT.OFF. 


POLICE RADIO 


THERE IS NOTHING 
MYSTERIOUS OR 
COMPLICATED IN A 
POLICE RADIO 
SYSTEM 


DON'T BE MISLED BY 
FLOWERY SALES TALK 


De FOREST POLICE RADIO SYSTEMS ARE 
ALL CUSTOM-BUILT TO MEET YOUR COM. 
MUNITY'S REQUIREMENTS AND TO MEET 
FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION'S RULINGS 
AS TO POWER RATING AND FREQUENCY 
STABILITY. 


— 


INVESTIGATE AND LEARN WHY De FOREST 
HAS THE LOWEST UPKEEP COST 


A Copy of “Radio in 
Police Signal Work’? is 
Yours for the Asking 


DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY 


Passaic New Jersey 


che 


POLICE RADIO ALARM SYSTEMS 


Why not remember to mention THe American City ? 
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Uniforn, 
Bow 


Endorsed by t! 
best dressed uni- 
form organiz 
tions in United 
States and Can. 
ada. 

—holds its 


The Century” 100°, 


shape 
—made of genu- 

ine leather 
—never cracks 

or discolors 


, 
“Once Worn—Always Worn 


Write for further information 


THE “CENTURY” TIE COMPANY 
9377 Woodside Detroit, Mich. 


Is an inherent characteristic of Brass 
street signs. Brass, the non-corrosive 
metal. is used in their construction. 


Write for a list of Brass sneiniesani 


street sign installations that 
have stood the test of time. | iY, | 
i 
Catalog 
sent on 
request 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


Department H East Chicago, Ind. 


ILLUMINATED 
TRAFFIC 
ARROW 


Directional arrows visible equally 
by day and night 


Write today for Booklet 


LUMINOUS ARROW CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York City SE 


Graybar Electric Company, Distributors 


Street Signs 


10 POINTS of SUPERIORITY: 
1—Easily read 

2—Weather proof 

3—Unaffected by atmosphere 

4—Do not chip, crack or break 
5—Rigid construction and assembly 
6—Du Pont Duco finish 

7—Copper Bearing Galvannealed Steel 
8—Galvanized Steel Parts 

9—99.4% pure aluminum 

10—10- Year guarantee 

Send for literature and prices 
Mfg. Co. Chicago, Ill. 


A. D. Joslin 
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THE NEW MODEL 


11%4-TON TRUCK 


A New 6-Cylinder 11-Ton Truck 

(Announcement has recently been made 
by the International Harvester Company 
of America, Inc., 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., of the new Inter- 
national-Harvester Model A-3, 6-cylin- 
der, 14-ton truck with a 136-inch or 160- 
inch wheelbase. The 6-cylinder engine 
which powers the new A-3 is of the de- 
tachable L-head type with 314-inch bore 
x 4%-inch stroke. Its piston displace- 
ment is 224 cubic inches. The engine de- 
velops a maximum brake horsepower of 
54 at 2,700 r.p.m. Its maximum torque 
is 138 pound-feet at 700 to 1,000 r.p.m., 
and it is claimed to be unusually eco- 
nomical in fuel and oil consumption. 
The clutch is of the single-plate type with 
a built-in vibration damper, and the 
transmission provides four speeds for- 
ward and one in reverse. 

The frame is of heavy pressed steel 
channels, 7 inches deep at the center and 
reinforced with numerous cross members, 
which assure rigidity with ample flexi- 
bility to meet varying load and road 
conditions. The front and rear springs 
are of the semi-elliptic type, and semi- 
elliptic auxiliary rear springs are also 
provided. The rear axle is of the full- 
floating, spiral-bevel-gear type with axle 
shafts of chrome-molybdenum steel. The 
pinions, differential and wheel bearings 
are of the tapered roller type. The truck 
is equipped with 4-wheel mechanically 
operated, internal-expanding shoe-type 
brakes, and the cam-and-lever steering 
gear provides easy truck control at all 
speeds. Cast, spoke-type wheels with 
30 x 5 front and 32 x 6 rear tires are 
standard equipment. Dual rear tires are 
also available. 


A Hydraulic Power Unit 
for Lifting Snow-Plows 


A new hydraulic power hoist which 
raises all makes of snow-plows in a few 
seconds, and with simple and quick con- 
trols in the truck cab, has been an- 
nounced by the Willett Manufacturing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The crank 
type hydraulic hoist is mounted on the 
bed of heavy-duty V or blade plows, and 


4-3 INTERNATIONAL-HARVESTER 


AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY. 
lifts the plow a full 
12 inches off the 
ground. The hoist 


is so made that it 
can be mounted 
either vertically o1 


horizontally. 

The wing hydrau- 
lic hoist is built 
with three sheave 
wheels on eat h end 
with an extension of 
12 inches, making it 
possible to lift a 
wing 6 feet. This 
hoist be 
mounted in any po- 
sition on either the 
truck frame or on 
the wing, or on the 
upper part of the 


The valve assembly 
controls are all lo- 
cated in the cab, while the crank hoist 
and the reserve oil tank used in connec- 
tion with this unit are best mounted un- 


THE WILLETT CRANK HOIST 
V OR BLADE SNOW-PLOWS 


FOR 


ONE OF THE 774 NEW WHITE TRUCKS RECENTLY 


blade of a V-plow. 
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ler the truck hood for thei protection 


and to maintain an even te mperature of 
the oil to insure ease of operation. 

This pair of units is powered with a 
Willett hydraulic pump, which is mace 
of an oil gear pump and double clutch 
with a universal joint for attaching the 
pump end to the power take-off of the 
truck transmission, and another universal 
joint on the clutch end, which connects 
to the dump body oil pump which op 
erates the dump body. This pump ro 
tates only when actually pumping oil tor 
the operation of the thus 
avoiding all excessive friction and heat 
ing of the oil. The mechanism is made 
so that either the dump body or the snow- 
plow unit may be operated independently 
of, and without interference with, 
other by means of the simple lever con 
trol. If there is no dump body mounted 
on the truck, only a single clutch is used 
with the Willett oil pump, namely, that 
for the operation of the plow hoist 


Snow plow, 


h 


New York City Purchases 
774 White Trucks 

An order for 774 heavy-duty trucks 
the largest single truck order placed 
since World War days. has recently been 
received by The White Co.. Cleveland, 
Ohio, from the city of New York. The 
trucks will be used by the citv for ref- 
use and garbage collection and for snow 
removal and are equipped with newly 
designed bodies. This order increases 
New York City’s fleet of White trucks to 
more than 1,900 in the various depart 
ments. 

For the last several years New York 
City has been improving its refuse and 
garbage collection, studying all phases 
of this important problem to expedite the 
work with better working conditions for 
laborers. The new trucks are modérn in 
design, featuring a double drop frame, 
which gives lower loading height and a 
fully enclosed body, which is odorless and 
dustless; the trucks can be loaded from 
either side. with folding doors the entire 
length of the top which provide for the 
use of mechanical loaders. <A 
power hoist provides for easy dumping of 
the load. 


snow 


ORDERED BY 
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“HVASS” SPREADERS 
CONQUER SLIPPERY PAVEMENTS 


; 


SPREAD FULL WIDTH OF STREET OR ROAD AT ONE TIME, 
OR ANY PART THEREOF 


SPREAD—SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 
CAN BE QUICKLY ATTACHED OR DETACHED FROM MOTOR TRUCK 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN TO 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc. 


OFFICE: 508 EAST 19TH ST. Established 1872 NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


See Our Exhibit of Road Building and Maintenance Equipment at the Road Show of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association, to be held at Detroit, Michigan, January 11th to 15th inclusive. 


THE AMERICAN C.Ty 


Oo st u HI- SPEED F IBER 
TRAILER : 

or 


ROTARY SNOW BROOMS 
WE EXTEND TO OUR STREET SWEEPERS 


FRIENDS AND USERS —— 
HUNTSVILLE Hickory Fiber for all types of brooms 
O p is an unconditionally guaranteed product that will give 


consistent and economical service over long periods of 
time—sweeps clean the roughest pavements—handles the 


MOHAWK PRODUCTS heaviest refuse with ease. Each fiber is a live, springy, 


flexible broom filler made from the best selected green 
hickory, thoroughly cured, and rigorously inspected. 


B E S T W | S H f S It will pay you to investigate, write today. 
F O R A “Trede Mari” hae, he 


on every bale is HICKORY “The Story of 


Look for it. 


N E W Y . A R FRANK H. FORD, President 
HUNTSVILLE 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. FIBER & VENEER 
SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 


WORKS 


HUNTSVILLE ALABAMA 


Crryv—it helps. 


Mention Tur AMERICAN 
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4 RUSSELL THREE-BLADE DRAG 


Steel Road Drags 

[here are many sizes and types of 
road drags for many requirements. Rus- 
sell steel drags, built by B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., University Avenue and 25th 
Street, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., are 
built of all steel except the platform. 
The blades are practically the only parts 
that wear, and they may be replaced at 
a small cost. The blades, being adjust- 
able, will meet with any road condition. 
They are of special carbon steel, with a 
21 x 2% x 5/16-inch angle iron bolted 
to the back of the blade for strength. 
Spring-lock washers on all of the bolts 
keep the nuts from working loose. 
Shoulder bolts are used in all places 
where free movement is desired. These 
too are equipped with spring-lock 
washers. 

Russell road drags are adjustable by 
levers, and the front blade may be set 
at a different angle from the rear blade. 
The grab link on the draft chain may 
be shifted to either side, allowing run- 
ning the drag in any angular position. 
The No. 14 and 15 drags, which are 7 
feet and 8 feet long respectively, nl 
built with three blades. One of the three 
blades will always float over the low 
spots, releasing dirt into the depressions. 
The blades on these drags are placed in 
an offset position, so that all three blades 
travel at an angle and yet in the same 
path without the end of one blade ex- 
tending beyond the other. 


Stationary and Semi-Portable 
Asphalt Plants 


Conservative hourly ratings for the 
production of hot-laid sheet asphalt. 
binder course, asphaltic concrete and 
Topeka mix, or any cold-laid mixtures 
for N-Y-C asphalt plants, are 20, 30, 40 
and 50 tons for the stationary type and 
10, 15 and 20 tons for the semi-portable 
type, according to the manufacturer, the 
New York Central Iron Works Co., Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md. These capacities are 
based upon the production of 30 
batches per hour from the mixer and a 
moisture content not to exceed 8 per 
cent in the cold aggregate, which is given 
a temperature rise from a minimum of 
\0 degrees to 350 degrees F. when oil- 
burning equipment is employed for heat- 
ing. The dryers are built in three dis- 
tinct types, each for its special purpose. 
Change over for the production of either 
hot or cold aggregate from the combina- 
tion dryer can be made in a few min- 
utes by one man. 

N-Y-C dryers are of the revolving drum 
type, constructed of heavy steel plates 


AMERICAN CITY JANUARY, 


rolled to a true diameter. Renewable 
flights of special design are provided in- 
side the shell of the drum. The drum 
revolves on wide face tracks of locomo- 
tive tire steel. These tires ride on large 
diameter trunnion rollers made of cast 
iron with chilled faces. The self-con- 
tained combustion chamber is of steel- 
plate construction, strongly reinforced 
with angles, with provision for a_re- 
fractory lining and oil firing. 

The cold elevator head shaft is driven 
by its own motor and speed reducer. 
The chain and bucket line have ad- 
justable take-up bearings at ground level. 
The cold-elevator support is designed so 
that the elevator can easily be swung to 
an are of 180 degrees. This permits 
feeding the elevator from either side on 
all type dryers and also from the end on 
the hot mix dryer. A slow speed heavy 


steel plate exhauster is provided to carry 
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it will discharge its contents in a thin 
sheet the full length of the mixer. For 
loading trucks from a plant built for 
railroad-car loading, the use of a steam- 
jacketed chute is recommended. 

The asphalt mixer is of heavy flanged 
plate construction throughout. rhe 
blades have manganese steel tips bolted 
to cast steel shanks with adjustable spac- 
ers between each pair of blades. The 
liners are rolled manganese steel in six 
sections bolted to the body of the mixer, 
and in two sections bolted to the face of 
the gate. 


An Anti-Noise Consulting Service 
The Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has established an addition to its 
regular business—-a consulting service 
which will specialize in the solution of 
noise problems. This will be headed by 
Dr. Hiram Perey 
Maxim, the inventor 
of the Maxim Si- 
lencer, and_ will 
have at its disposal 
the services of the 
entire engineering 
and research staffs 
of the company. It 
will mark the be- 
ginning of a new 
division of  engi- 
neering, probably to 
become known as 
Noise Engineering. 
Twenty years of 
specialized experi- 
ence in working out 
problems for every 
kind of noise prob- 
lem will thus be 


A TYPICAL N-Y-C ASPHALT PLANT SET-UP made available to 


city officials. 


off the vapor gases and waste heat from Friction Coefficient Computed 


the dryer with a minimum of dust. The 
dust collector is of large capacity and 
located on its own supporting frame be- 
side the dryer, without elbow connections 
or long lengths of pipe. 

The dry elevator has a sufficient ca- 
pacity to handle 50 per cent more than 
the rated output of the plant. The head 
shaft is driven direct by its own motor 
through flexible couplings and an en- 
closed speed reducer. A revolving screen 
is standard, or a vibrating screen can be 
furnished. The screen is driven from 
the elevator head shaft and is completely 
covered with a heavy steel-plate housing, 
making it weatherproof. The screen 
grades the materials, discharging each 
size into its respective bin compartment. 
Oversize tailings are discharged outside 
the bin through a chute. 

The bin capacities are 50 per cent 
greater than the hourly rated capacities 
of the respective plants. The materials 
are weighed separately at the mixing 
platform into a weigh hopper with a 
large dial. The weigh hopper is de- 


signed for discharging the full length 
of the mixer. The opening between the 
bottom of the bin and the top of the 
hopper is made practically dust-tight. 
The asphalt bucket is suspended from a 
two-beam scale and is so designed that 


for Reduced Diameter Pipes 


The American Cast Iron Pump Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has made a very help- 
ful contribution to the water-works indus- 
try in publishing through its Depart- 
ment of Research and Engineering Sales 
a booklet giving the value of C for use 
in the Williams’ & Hazen’s hydraulic- 
tables making allowance for the reduced 
area of cement-lined pipe, as the tables 
are based on nominal pipe diameters. 
Hereafter it will not be necessary for any 
engineer to derive his own equivalent 
value for C in figuring an economical 
cement-lined pipe installation. In the 
past, engineers have in most cases as- 


sumed a value of 100 for C. 


Changes in Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. Personnel 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl.. 
has announced several changes in its 
personnel. Paul Weeks will assume 
charge of the Washington, D. C., office 
under the title of Washington Manager. 
L. B. Neumiller assumes the duties of 
Service Manager. L. G. Morgan becomes 
General Parts Manager. R. H. Gardner 
supersedes W. H. Goodwim as Assistant 
Sales Manager, who will work directly 
with Mr. Bell on territorial matters. 
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rHE AMERICA) 


This Machine Paves 
Streets for 45c per sq. yd. 


l’roduces bituminous mix for hot or 
cold laying, at total cost as low as 
$4.50 per ton or 45c per square yard, 
2 inches thick, laid. Fully portable, 
mn rubber tires. Capacity 250 tons per 
la Qil burners. Complete deserip- 


tion on request. 


A Way to Use Local Labor 


Other prodacts—Oil Burning Tar Kettles, Fire 
Wagons, Surface Heaters, Concrete Mixer Heaters, 
Kerosene Torches. Write for illustrated catalogs. 


Chausse Oil Burner Company 


Elkhart Indiana 


BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 


THE RIGHT ROLLER FOR THE 
RIGHT JOB 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller 
line covers an exceptionally wide range 


of models and sizes. Whether for the heavy 
compaction demanded in the construction and main- 
‘enance of municipal streets, or for light 


compression work in public parks, 
on tennis courts, etc., there is a 
Buffalo - Springfield model 
to do it to the best 
advantage. 


BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
from “te 17 ROLLER CO. 


and Tandem. Scar- 
ifier and other 


attachments 
optional. 


PIVOTED-V-SNOW PLOW 
for Sidewalk Work 


Plow is provided with a pivoting device that enables either side 
of plow to swing-in when striking posts, lot stakes, trees, etc., 
along edge of walk. 


By dropping a pin in pivot- 


ing mechanism, plow can be 
held rigid for street or alley 
use. Quickly detached when 
storm is over. Will not in- 
jure truck, as all the push 
is taken at a point just back 
of cab, at two places on 


chassis frame. 


ROOT SPRING SCRAPER CO. *aranear? 


Tie MADISON 


Overlooking Ocean at Illinois Avenue 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


For the better enjoyment of the Winter 
Season ... for the charm of Colonial 
antiquity . . . service as modern as to- 
morrow . . . comfort that gives a true, 
new luxury to rest and play ... come to 


THE MADISON. 


Attractive Winter Rates on American or European Plan 


FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
EUGENE C. FETTER, Managing Director 


Boston 
The KENMORE 
One of Boston’s or and Rag 


) 
| ) 


‘= 


DMIRABLY located in the heart of 
Boston's Back Bay district. This 
four hundred room hotel offers 

the traveler deluxe accommodations | 

| at moderate rates. Mii 


Let us send you a booklet on 
“Historical Boston” 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 


| 
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THE INSULAR POLICE OF PORTO RICO, WEST INDIES, EQUIPPED WITH 


NEW HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


POLICE MOTORCYCLES 


Colonel Lutz, Chief of the Insular Police, is shown addressing the officers and 


recommending the efficient, economical enforcement of tra flix 


Protecting Hydrants from 
Heavy Trucks 

Hydrants are well designed to give 
them strength to withstand ordinary 
heavy blows, but it would not be eco- 
nomical to design any hydrant to with- 
stand the blow delivered by a truck of 
10-ton gross weight traveling at 25 miles 
an hour. For one reason or another, 
trucks do mount curbs and crash into 
fire hydrants. As a protection from this 
kind of damage and to reduce the num- 
ber of replacements, the Sentry Manu- 
facturing Co., 139 Princeton Street, Med- 
ford, Mass., has developed a compres- 
sion hydrant guard that is simple and 
strong, offers complete protection and 
yet permits free access to the hydrant 
at all times. 

The Sentry guard consists of two 
channel boxes of 14-inch boiler plate, 
each containing three 11-coil steel com- 
pression springs of °g-inch stock 6 inches 
long and 3 inches in diameter... These 
channel boxes are the compression 
chambers, the front plate of which is so 
designed that it absorbs the. shock 
through the compression _ springs. 
Welded to the front plate of the cham- 
ber are three 7x-inch bolts upturned at 
the ends, over which the removable guard 
is set. These bolts pass through the 
springs, holding them in position to ab- 
sorb the shock. The guard consists of 
three bands of 2-inch armor plate of 1/- 
inch stock, welded to cross members of 
the same material. This guard is re- 
movable in an instant, and in no way in- 
terferes with the use of the hydrant by 
the Fire Department. The compression 
chamber is 2 feet 2 inches long and has 
an over-all length of 5 feet 6 inches. 
The channel extends 3 feet 4 inches be- 
low the compression chamber, and is set 
in concrete at the proper depth to al- 
low the top to come about 2 inches be- 
low the top of the valve nut for clear- 
ance of the swing wrench. 


Police Radio Transmitters 
in New York City 


Criminals in New York City are going 
to find the going rougher from now on. 
for the city has called on radio, that most 
modern of police weapons, to come to its 


| in the war on crime. Three Western 
cetrie transmitters, one of 1,000-watt 


laws 


power and two of 400-watt power. an 
250 Graybar short-wave super-heterodyne 
receivers, have been ordered under con 
tract to the Graybar Electric Co., Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-Third Street. 
New York City. It is expected that the 
system will be in operation this month. 
The receiving are now being in- 
stalled in the cars, which include Pack- 
ard, Chrysler, Cadillac and Ford sedans. 


sets 


The Ford runabouts will also be equipp d 


with receivers. 

The 1,000-watt transmitter will be set 
up in Police Headquarters and, of course. 
the burden of the work will fall on th’s 
station. The two supplementary 400- 
watt stations will be located in the Bronx 
and in Brooklyn. The stations will 
broadcast on the same wave length, but 
will not be synchronized. 

In turning to radio for police help, 
New York is following the lead of many 
of the largest cities in the United States. 


Detroit was one of the first to utilize 


POLICE CHIEF CHARLES R. McCAULEY, WOBURN, MASS., 
DESK RECENTLY 


THE NEW GAMEWELL POLICE 
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radio for this purpose and the record that 
they have compiled with it is convincing 
evidence of its value. 
land, San Francisco, Denver. 
ton, Atlanta and a host of other 

are all making use of the ether to 
mote the cause of law observance. 


( hicago, Cleve 
Washing 
cities 
pro 


Miick in Charge of 
Pacifie Territory 

Fred Miick recently been ap- 
pointed engineer in charge of 
treatment plant equipment sold in the 
Pacific Coast territory of the Link-Belt 
Co.. Pacific Division, 400 Paul Avenue, 
San Francisco. Calif. 


New Police Desk Installed 
in Woburn, Mass. 

The new City Hall at Woburn, Mass.. 
is one of the most attractive municipal 
structures that have been built in the 
vicinity of Boston. In this new build 
ing are located the Police Department 
quarters, including the chief's office, sig 
nal desk and guard rooms, separate cell 
locks for men and women prisoners, a 
detention pen for juvenile delinquents, 
and an emergency room for accidents 
linger printing and photographic equip 
ment for rogues’ gallery records is also 
available. 

The new Gamewell Type-B police 
desk and Art Metal cabinet shown in the 
accompanying illustration is equipped 
with two patrol panels, one primary re- 
call panel, one official panel, two test 
panels, one re-call transmitter, one charg 
ing panel, one cradle type telephone set, 
one clock, one two-circuit Nonpareil reg 
ister, one Excelsior time stamp, and one 
Nonpareil take-up reel. The police desk 
and system receive operating current 
from 96 cells of iron-clad battery kept 
charged by a motor generator set. 
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Quality built= 


for heavy service 


Thousands of Connery Kettles in use throughout the 
world have proved by long and satisfactory service 
that they are substantially and efficiently built. 


to meet your requirements. 
the Connery “BLUE BOOK” illustrating our com- 
plete line. 


CONNERY & CO., Inc. 


Highway departments have found them to be not 
only excellent equipment, but an actual investment— 
for their long lives of trouble-free performance in- 
sure an absolute minimum of operating and main- 
tenance cost. 


Connery Kettles are available in all sizes and types 


WRITE TODAY for 


4000 N. Second Street 


PHILADELHIA, PA. 


Flake graphite achieves better lubrication by its ability to get at the cause of friction — 
the minute roughnesses of metal surfaces. it permanently smooths these irregulariies 
With cach of its Graphite Products, DIXON sesures lower frictions! resistance and longer 

polished surfaces. Graphite itself actually takes the 


Craphite is self-lubricating, resistant to heat, cold, water, steam, acide and alkalis. Very 
email percentages of flake graphite, as an accessory lubricant, are sufficient to enable 
ils and greases to do their best. 

Only the purest forms of natural graphite are used, in all DIXON Graphite Produce, 
insuring maximam service life of all power plant equipment. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

Jersey City > New Jersey 

104 YEARS OF Ss: DIXON SERVICE 


Be 


BELLEVUE 


STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Ma nager 


Philsd 
Welcome 


that fine hospitality for 


which this old town ts noted, 
awaits you at this famous 
doorway... ALL the com- 
forts and luxuries of living 
at your command in the 


ac tual center of every interest. 


RATES AS LOW 
AS $4.00 PER DAY 


Mer 


tion Tae American City 


The Home Hote 
of New York 


Homelike in service, 


appointments and lo- 


cation... away from 


noise and congestion, 
yet but a few minutes 
from Times Square... 
garage facilities for 
tourists. 


Home folks will like 
this hotel 


L——=HOTEL 
BRETTON HALL 


BROADWAY at 86th STREE 
NEW YORK = 


it helps. 
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4 MODEL V-81 LIGHT PLOW OPENING UP 
A PARK DRIVE 


Light-Weight Snow-Plows for 
Passenger Cars or Light Trucks 


The Meyer auto snow-plow formerly 
sold by the Empire Plow Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now being manufactured and 
sold by the Snow Plow Division of the 
Shunk Mfg. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. The 
Model V-81 plow illustrated above can 
be operated by passenger cars or light 
trucks, and can be attached in a few 
minutes. It is particularly effective for 
snow removal for drives and roadways 
of cemeteries, estates, private and pub- 
lic institutions and small villages or 
townships. It can be stored in a space 
of approximately 5 x 2 feet and can be 
handled by one man. The V-shaped 
plow cuts through the snow, throwing it 
to either side, and will go through fairly 
deep snow with little resistance. It is 
81 inches wide at the widest point and 
clears a path well beyond the car wheels. 


A New 6-Cylinder Track-Type 
Tractor 


A 6-cylinder track-type tractor known as 
Model L has been announced by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. This machine has six forward 
speeds ranging from 2 to 6% miles per 
hour, and has force feed lubrication, 
air, oil and fuel filters, removable cylin- 
der sleeves and other features. The trac- 
tor has a low center of gravity combined 
with high road clearance, and will handle 
heavy elevating graders in all workable 
conditions of road and soil as well as 


THE NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL L 6-CYLINDER 
CRAWLER TRACTOR 
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the largest snow-plow in heavy 
drifts, according to the announce- 
ment of the manufacturer. The 
tractor has a streamline appear- 
ance, and takes its place in the 
Allis-Chalmers output as a_ big 
brother to Model 35. 


Autocar Receives Large 
Order from New York City 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., mo- 
tor truck manufacturers, has re- 
ceived an order from the Sanitary 
Commission of New York City for 
162 heavy-duty truck chassis at a 
cost of $486,000. This is the sec- 
ond large order received by Auto- 
car Co. from the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in the present year, the earlier 
order being for 205 trucks. With the 
new purchase, New York City will have 
a fleet of 445 Autocars. The trucks just 
ordered are to be equipped with bodies 
for street flushing. The order provides 
that delivery begin within 60 days and 
be complete within a period of four 
months. 


Forged Alu- 
minum Road- 
way Markers 
Used in Pitts- 
burgh 

The city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently  pur- 
chased 10,000 
forged aluminum 
roadway mark- 
ers, which were 
installed at im- 
portant down- 
intersec- 
tions to clearly ae 
indicate _pedes- 
trian crosswalks 
and automobile 
stop lines. It is AN 
estimated that 
the markers will 
pay for them- 
selves in a two-year period by applying 
the cost of painting over the same time. 
These markers were manufactured and 
installed in brick, blockstone and asphalt 
by Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 


An Omission 
On pages 84-87 
of the November, 
1931, issue of THE 
AMERICAN CITY 
appeared an arti- 
cle on “The Busi- 
ness Operation of 
a Municipal 
Water Works” 
which was _pre- 
pared from a re- 
port to the Local 
Charter Commis 
sion, Waterbury, 
Conn. Credit 
should be given in 
this article to 
Griffenhagen & 
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\ssociates, whose headquarters are La- 
Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago, Ill. They 
acted as technical advisors in the prep- 
aration of the report, involving the col- 
lection of the data, the development of 
the recommendations and, after these had 
been approved, the drafting of the en- 
tire report. 

\ study of the water system was only 
one phase of this unusually comprehen 
sive study of the whole city government. 
Each department and every operating 
activity was discussed. Some very pro- 
gressive pronouncements with regard to 
financial administration were made, a 
great mass of existing special legislation 
was brought together into one group 
showing the great need for a simplified 
charter, a draft of a proposed new char- 
ter was prepared and also the draft of an 
administrative code which is both con- 
cise and complete. 


Federal Code Fire Alarm System 
Installed at Morris, N. J. 

The Fire Department of the township 
of Morris, N. J., has recently installed a 


INSTALLATION OF FORGED ALUMINUM 
ROADWAY MARKERS AT CEDAR AVENUE AND 
LOCKHART STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 


complete code fire Qlarm system under 
the direction of Thomas R. Pierson, Fire 
Department electrician. All of the 
equipment with the exception of the 
special fire alarm switchboard was fur 
nished by the Federal Electric Co.. of 
Chicago, through its New York office. 
The special fire alarm switchboard was 
assembled by Mr. Pierson, and is con- 
structed so that any of the sirens in the 
outlying fire stations can be cut into the 
circuit when the code signal is given. 
The fire alarm system consists of five 
Yedelcode No. 1 fast code sirens which 
are operated from the central fire head- 
quarters. They can be coded either sim 
ulianeously or individually. The central 
fire headquarters has complete super 
vision over the system and has full con 
trol over all sirens, so that any one or 
more of the five sirens can be operated 
at a time. These sirens are operated 
through the central station transmitter 
and a special switchboard, and are 
equipped with 57 code wheels giving 


street locations and six special code 


caus, 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Publie Building» 


Lighting the Detroit City Airport 


By H. K. FLINT 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HE Detroit municipal airport, re- 
T cently constructed at a cost of 

$10,000,000, consists of a 270-acre 
field, roughly L-shaped, with four paved 
runways. Because of the peculiar shape 
of the field (as shown in Fig. 1), the 
selection of a landing-field floodlight sys- 
tem necessitated considerable study. 

At length, it was determined by T. 
Cortelyou, Electrical Engineer of the city 
of Detroit, to adopt the “distributed” sys- 
tem of lighting, that is, mounting the 


lights in banks of four or more at the 


A 
\ 


ends of the runways and at the boun- 
daries of the field. With the light so 
placed and properly controlled, a pilot 
can always land on a well-lighted run- 
way without facing the glare of the lights, 
regardless of the direction of the wind. 
The location of the banks and the num- 
ber of units in each are shown in Fig. 1. 
The arrows indicate the approximate 
center of the main horizontal beam of 
each bank. 


Floodlights 


The landing-field floodlights, manufac- 
tured by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., are equipped with 
lenses spreading the light beams out in 
the shape of a fan in the horizontal 
plane, while in the vertical plane there 
is practically no spreading of the rays. 
In addition to iluminating the ground 
surface, this sheet of light indicates the 


FIGURE 1—PLAN OF FIELD 


ground level, facilitating landing. 
seen from Fig. 1, some of the lights hay 
horizontal beam spreads of 40 degrees 
and some of 80 degrees. ( 

The specifications for the landing-field 
floodlights with 40 degree lenses called 
for a narrow-beam floodlight to project 
a smooth curve measuring an intensity of 
0.15-foot-candle at a distance of 2,500 to 
2.700 feet from the lamp, directly in the 
center of the beam. The spread, at a 
distance of from 1,800 to 2,000 feet from 
the light, must be 750 and 850 feet wide 
with not less than 0.15-foot-candle inten 
sity. The curve must be smooth and 
rounding, and shall not bend into a long 
point. 

For each of the 80 degree lights the 
specifications were as follows: a wide- 
beam floodlight which will give a smooth 
curve measuring 0.15-foot-candle, at a dis- 
tance of 1,600 to 1,800 feet from th: 
light, directly in the center of the beam. 
and a spread of approximately 1,000 
feet at a distance of 1.200 feet from the 
floodlight, with a 0.15-foot-candle inten 
sity. 

The entire front of the floodlight hous 
ing is covered with a glass lens including 
prisms for bending the light so that the 
beam takes the shape of a fan. Sheets 
of stainless steel mounted in the form o! 
a louvre just back of the front lens pre- 
vent light from spreading in the vertical 
plane. The cut-off thus obtained is less 
than 11% degrees above and 14% degrees 
below the horizontal. 

The housing of each light is of the one- 
piece drum type, of cast non-corrosive 
aluminum, and meets the specifications 
for rotating beacons required by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. It is provided with peep 
sights and peep-sight targets for focus 
ing the lamp. The focusing mechanism 
operates in three planes and is adjusted 
from outside the drum. The unit 's 
painted aviation yellow and black. and 
is supported on steel trunnions. A hieav) 
fabricated steel bow permits full beam 
adjustment . The glass-mirrored reflect! 
is of Bausch & Lomb manufacture, com 
mercial precision ground and silvered. 
The lights are mounted on 24-inch 
extending above the roof of the ‘ran 
former houses at each bank. Most 0! the 
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FIGURE 2—FLOODLIGHT USED 


: lights are 10 to 11 feet above the ground, 
except those in bank J, which were 
mounted 16 feet above the ground to off- 
set any possible shadow due to a slight 
elevation in the north-south runway. 

Remote control of the floodlights is 
obtained from either of two places—the 
control tower on top of the north end of 
the hangar, and the engineer-manager’s 
ofice on the ground floor of the north 

i end of the hangar. An attendant is on 
duty all night in the control tower, watch- 
ing for planes. 

The control board in each of these 
locations consists of switches for ener- 
sizing 110-volt circuits controlling the 
Westinghouse-South Bend Current Con- 
troller Co. “RCOC” switches operating 
the lights. These switches are located in 
the control house (banks CHN and 
CHS) and in the main hangar; they ener- 
gize the 2,300-volt primary, 32-volt secon- 
dary distribution transformers that feed 
each bank of floodlights. 

H The following table shows the banks of 

lights lighted for different wind direc- 
tions, so that the pilot, landing into the 
wind, will encounter good illumination 
without glare. 


Wind From Banks Lighted 


South H and J 
North C and CHN 
East E, F, and CHS 
West B and G 

ithwest A 
\ortheast D 


Other lighting at the Detroit airport 
consists of a 24inch revolving beacon 
and an auxiliary green beacon flashing 
the code letters “DT” in green. There are 
also 95 boundary lights spaced 200 feet 
apart, as well as the green “approach” 
lights. The usual red obstacle lights 
are used to mark the various obstacles 
around the field. A large gas holder, 350 
feet high and located near the junction 
my of the two legs of the field, is floodlighted 
fron ground, 

i The municipal airport is only five miles 

from the main business section of De- 
troit, being the nearest land port to that 
part o. the city; and its volume of traffic 
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FIGURE 3—VIEW OF FIELD 


is large. It is used by the Trans-Ameri- 
can (Thompson) Airlines Corporation 
and Century Airlines, the two passenger 
lines operating out of Detroit. During 
the National Aircraft Show of 1931, held 
at the airport, day traffic averaged about 
118 movements per hour. Night traffic, 
between the hours of 8 P.M. and mid- 
night, averaged 35 movements for the 
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AS ILLUMINATED FROM BANK B 


four-hour interval. A maximum of 
movements occurred during one four-hour 
period. This number exceeded the capac- 
ity estimated by the Committee on Air 
Trafic Control for one of the American 
Terminal Airports. The lighting equip 
ment, however, gave excellent service in 
handling even this unexpected volume of 
traffic. 


New Floodlighting for Statue of Liberty 


HE Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, floodlighted for the first time 


STATUE OF LIBERTY IN ITS NEW 
DRESS OF LIGHT 


fifteen years ago, when the monument 
was 30 years old, has been provided with 
an improved system of exterior lighting. 
which gives much greater intensity and 
uniformity of illumination. To effect a 
better distribution, floodlighting projee- 
tors have been placed at many strategic 
points on the foundation, the pedestal 
and the statue itself, including several 
unusual locations. 

At the eleven points of the star-shaped 
foundation are distributed 96 Westing 
house floodlights, equipped with 1,000- 
watt lamps, to illumine the pedestal and 
the statue. The intensity on the pedestal 
is 15 foot-candles, and on the statue, 30 
foot-candles. Eight 200-watt lights of the 
same type are placed on the pedestal bal- 
cony, two at each corner, to eliminate 
shadows. 

In the copper base of the statue are set 
sixteen floodlights with diffusing lenses 
and 200-watt lamps, to light up the folds 
of the statue’s draperies and counteract 
shadows from the pedestal. Inside the 
small windows that extend around the 
forehead of the statue 22 50-watt flashing 
lamps have been installed, forming a 
sparkling headband. 

In the torch fourteen 1,000-watt lamps 
are mounted at various points, replacing 
two 250-watt lamps. Two projectors on 
the underside of the torch observation 
platform light the statue’s shoulders. 
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Lighting Grade Separation Underpasses 


By STUART R. WILLIAMS 


Illuminating Engineer, Holophane Company, Ine. 


N both urban and rural areas there 
is a definite trend toward the com- 
plete elimination of railroad-highway 
yrade crossings. The number of fatal 
accidents at such crossings is alarming 
and municipal and state authorities and 
railroad officials recognize the need for 
the construction of grade separation 
structures as rapidly as possible. 
With the construction of such under- 
pass structures there should be planned 
an adequate lighting system to illuminate 


and with economy, the roadway and side- 
walk areas. 

The structures vary from 93 feet to 125 
feet in length and have a clearance be- 
tween roadway and ceiling of 13 feet. 
The roadway width between curbs is 27 
feet, with an 1114-foot sidewalk for pe- 
destrians on each side. 

In planning the lighting layout, the 
low ceiling, which placed a limit on the 
mounting height of the luminaires, intro- 
duced a serious problem. It was desirable 
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FIGURE 1—CROSS-SECTION OF UNDERPASS 


both the roadway and the sidewalk when 
built on city streets. In rural areas on 
either main or secondary highways, pro- 
vision should be made to illuminate at 
least the structure, particularly if it is 
of the central pier type of construction. 
Too often is the lighting neglected and 
an unsuitable, poorly designed system in- 
stalled. This inadequacy of ilumination 
in many cases contributes to motor- 
vehicle accidents at or in the structure 
itself, 


Structures Built on City Streets 


In planning the lighting system for a 
structure on a city street, consideration 
should be given to the traffic load, both 
motor-vehicle and pedestrian. In street- 
lighting system design the streets are 
classified according to trafic density, and 
the underpass structure lighting should 
be equal to the lighting required for the 
street on which it is constructed. 

\n ambitious program of crossing 
separation has just been completed in the 
city of Newark, Ohio, where five under- 
pass structures have been built at a total 
cost of over a million and a half dollars. 
These structures support multiple tracks 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad systems and are built on 
thoroughfares carrying both through traf- 
fic and local traffic from the north to the 
south side of the city. 

The “Planned Program” of street light- 
ing for Newark includes adequate light- 
ing on each of these thoroughfares, and 
it was important that the lighting of the 
underpass structure be up to the stand- 
ard of the street on which it was located. 
A thorough study was made of the prob- 
lem, including demonstration and test 
systems, to determine the light distribu- 
tion necessary to illuminate adequately. 


FIGURE 2—STREETHOOD AND 
REFRACTOR 


the division lines between roadway d 
sidewalk. This construction did not , re 
mit locating the luminaires between = 
upright girder supports and away {; mm 
the traffic lane. 

_ After a study of the requirements, the 
limitations of mounting height and Joca. 
tion, the glare problem, and the types of 
light distribution available, a refractor 
delivering a symmetric distribution with 
the maximum 10 degrees below the hori- 
zontal was selected. The luminaires were 
placed close to the ceiling over the road. 
way just inside the apron formed by the 
plate girder. The locations selected pro. 
vided adequate light for both roadway 
and sidewalk without the need of addi. 
tional luminaires for the sidewalk only. 
as the maximum candlepower is delivered 
below the apron on the opposite side, 
excellently lighting the far sidewalk 
area. (Figure 1.) 

Four Westinghouse Junior Multilux 
streethoods (Figure 2) of cast iron, dust. 
proof construction, equipped with 6-inch 
clesed bowl type Holophane symmetric 
refractors, are installed on each struc- 
ture. Figure 3 shows the plan of the sys- 
tem. The spacing between units, along 
the centerline of the roadway, is approxi- 
mately 25 feet, with the luminaires in a 
staggered arrangement. Each luminaire 
is equipped with a 1,000-lumen (100- 
candlepower) Mazda C series lamp. 

The concrete walls and the aluminum. 
painted girders of the structure have a 
fairly high reflection coefficient. This, 
combined with the accurate light control 
provided by the refractor, results in an 
excellent efficiency of light utilization 
which makes possible the use of this 
small lamp size. 

Both the roadway and the sidewalks 
are illuminated adequately with excel- 
lent uniformity. Neither motor-vehicle 
drivers nor pedestrians experience any 
difficulty in vision, the details of objects 
being clearly seen. Figure 4 is a night 
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FIGURE 3—PLAN OF UNDERPASS, SHOWING LIGHTING UNITS AND 
CABLE 


to locate the luminaires away from the 
traffic lanes to permit clearance for 
trucks and busses and to reduce glare, 
but the construction was such that a plate 
girder extended between each two up- 
right supports and downward from the 
ceiling 41% feet, forming an apron along 


photograph of one of the installations. 

Considerations of safety would not per 
mit carrying the high-voltage series sup 
ply line of the regular street-lighting sys 
tem on the structure, but it was partic: 
larly desirable to have this lighting co” 
trolled and operated in conjunction with 
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FIGURE 4—NIGHT VIEW OF UNDERPASS 


the street-lighting system. Isolating cur- 
rent transformers of the group series type 
were used to reduce the series line volt- 
age. 

The transformers, one for each struc- 
ture. are mounted on the nearest adjacent 
pole carrying the series line. A lead- 
encased parkway cable is carried down 
the pole and underground to the under 
pass. Conduit mounted on the structure 
carries the cable to the luminaires. 

The installation was designed and in- 
stalled under the direction of W. W. 
Davis, Director of Public Service. and 
C. H. Wells. Chief Engineer, of the city 
of Newark. 


Structures Built on Rural Highways 


Construction of grade separation un- 
derpasses on rural highways follows two 
general types of design—with and with- 
out central piers. It is recognized that 
central pier construction is undesirable. 
but there are often requirements which 
make this necessary. 

It is being rapidly acknowledged that 
main and secondary highways should 
be lighted adequately to provide for safe 
and rapid travel, but until this is ac- 
complished provision should be made to 
light at least underpasses, particularly 
those which have central piers built in 
the highway. The lighting of these struc- 
tures permits ready identification, so that 
the driver of the approaching vehicle can 
prepare to pass through safely. 

Where central pier construction must 
be used, the Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment has adopted a policy of lighting the 
central pier and superstructure surfaces 
facing approaching trafic. The depart- 
ment responsible fer bridge design, under 
the direction of J. R. Burkey, Chief En- 
gineer of Bridges, designed, in coopera- 
tion with the Holophane Company. an 
unusual type of luminaire for this pur- 
pose. F. C. Nesbitt, Grade Separation 
Engineer, after considerable experiment 
and test, conceived a design of ornamen- 
tal housing wholly satisfactory. 


‘iree prismatic lenses are mounted in 
the cast housing, one in each vertical side 
he housing and one in the bottom. 
The two side lens units are sloped in- 
ward toward the back of the housing 
wi is facing the structure. These two 
len deliver powerful concentrated 
beams along the superstructure, il- 


luminating the entire vertical surface of 
the superstructure above the top of the 
trafic-lane opening. The inward slope 
of the lens plates and an offset lamp 
position pull these beams inward toward 
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FIGURE 5—ASSEMBLY OF UNIT 
FOR RURAL UNDERPASS 


the structure to accomplish this. Figure 
5 illustrates this optical assembly of the 
lenses. 

The bottom lens plate delivers a pow- 
erful concentrated beam of very narrow 
lateral spread on the end surface of the 
central pier exposed to approaching high- 
way traffic. An offset lamp position pulls 
this beam inward toward the pier, so that 
little light is wasted away from the sur- 
face to be lighted. 
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This design is particularly effective, as 
the light source is faced toward the struc- 
ture. No direct light is emitted toward 
approaching trafic, which eliminates the 
blinding effect of the glare that would 
be experienced with a luminaire emitting 
light directly toward approaching vehicle 
drivers. 

The luminaire is mounted on a bracket 
holding it out a short distance from the 
masonry construction. A single L0O-watt 
lamp. controlled automatically by an elec 
tric time switch, is used, which makes the 
assembly particularly desirable from the 
standpoint of efficient light utilization. 
Clear plate glass is used to cover the ex 
posed surfaces of the three lens units. 


The smooth outer surface is easily 


cleaned, and maintenance is reduced to 
a minimum. 

In many cases structural design neces 
sitates the building of the central pier so 
that its vertical end surface is extended 
several feet beyond the vertical surface 
of the superstructure. In other cases the 
superstructure extends beyond the cen- 
tral pier. When this is encountered, 
much more effective results are obtained 
by using two luminaires. One of these 
is equipped with the two side lenses only 
and is mounted so as to light. only the 
vertical surface of the superstructure. 
The other luminaire is equipped with 
only the bottom lens and is mounted so 
as to light only the vertical surface of the 
central pier. This method is followed 
by the Ohio State Highway Department. 


FIGURE 6—DAY VIEW OF RURAIT 
UNDERPASS 


Lighting for the Olympic Winter Games 


HE Ul Olympic Winter Games. to be 
held at Lake Placid, N. Y., in Febru- 
ary, will be held under conditions 
whereby some of the hockey matches and 
skating events may be held late in the 
afternoon or during the evening, if the 
weather or the fullness of the program 
require it. A battery of floodlights is be- 
ing installed in the Olympic Stadium for 
use not only during the games themselves 
but-.also for practice and general use 
throughout the winter sports preceding 
the Olympic program. 
The floodlights will illuminate the 
large ice-covered area with sufficient 
light for the speediest of races and the 


fastest of hockey games. Twenty-nine 
General Electric projectors will be used, 
with a load of 43,000 watts, operating the 
lamps at 10 per cent overvoltage. Eight 
open-type floodlights will be mounted on 
poles between the hockey rinks. Half of 
these will have one 1,500-watt incan 
descent lamp each, and the other four 
will have two such lamps each. The other 
21 projectors, of enclosed type and 
equipped with 1,000-watt incandescent 
lamps, will be used around the edge of 
the stadium. The projectors will be 
mounted at an average height of 40 feet 
above the ice surface. The installation 
is being made by the village authorities. 
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ae G-E luminaires on double- 
unit standard for use on primary 


business streets 


city’s progress can 
measured its street 
lighting 


The above map shows part of a city that is putting into | 
G-E luminaire on single 
effect a program of planned street lighting because: anit standard for wse on secepd. 


ary business streets 


1. The number of automobiles has increased 250 per 
cent in ten years. 


2. Night driving and speed have increased. 


3. Night accidents have increased. 


To meet these conditions, a proportionate increase in light- 
ing budgets and a planned program were imperative. 


This program will bring greater safety, increased prestige, 
commercial expansion, more orderly zoning, and — last ™ 

but not least — more and better light for every dollar ae Tae 
expended by the city. 

General Electric engineers will be glad to assist municipal 
officers in planning a street-lighting program. They will 
explain the advantages and economy of “budget-plan”’ 
paymenis over a period of years. Send to the nearest G-E 
office for Bulletin GEA-66C, «Planning and Judging 
Street Lighting.” 
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